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Requirements for the Preparation of Negative Microfilm 
for Continuous Xerographic Enlargement 
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J. Format. Film in position 24A, that is, two pages per exposure with the 
Jines of type running across the width of the film, unless the width across 
&n opening measures more than appróximately.13 or lü inches. If the open- 
ing is larger than 213 or lu inches, pec film in position 283, that is, 
two pages per exposure with the lines of Wpe.- in the original running 
parallel to the long exis of the film. mot | 

E » 2 LI ER e 
2. Backosouné Density. Density ; should be ebout .9 to 1.1 This is 
accomplished by cecreesing voltage 3 to 5 volts from normal. (It is. 
assumed that voltage is normally set to yield a density of 1.2 to 1.!). 


.9. Spacing. "Closing in the gate" so there is little waste space between 


frames is especilelly importent. Since the images will be enlerged, Hi 
Spaces wl11l be too. Pleese leave an de. nini imum of ESEE betwee 
frames, A is | , 


e ] 2 e 


h. BReduction-Ra 


Us. Use a pdiuction pello o6 33 dE po ossib le, if not, use 
one of the ífolloaing: 7, 7-1/2, 8-1/2, 9, 9-)/2, 11, 12, JU tines. Inclvce 
& scele at the beginning. If a catalog card is ev T 51e, photograph it . 
opposite the title page. Use 35um ne gative microfiln. Reels or spoolis ere 
not needec. LE WP D. S ga 
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Dogma de inspiratione Seripturae sacrae quum et per se 
Speetatum et quatenus in usum vitae confertur maximi sit 
momenti, nostra aetate ab illustrissimis viris Zeckio, Rothio, 
Hofinanno, Kahnisio lueulente tractatum est, sed horum nullus 
historiam hujus dogmatis inde ab eeclesiae primordiis enarravit. 
Quod quidem opus antehae Sonntagius!, Rudelbachius?,  Tho- 
luckius? aggressi sunt; sed eos rei denuo tentandae officio 
posteros non solvisse nemo qui seripta ab iis legerit infitiabi- 
tur. Itaque de hae materia ab integro disputare et intra hujus 
libelli fines eerte initia illius dogmatis describere constitui. 

Priusquam autem ad patres ecclesiae accedimus, brevi 
exponemus quid Judaei tempore priseae ecclesiae atque etiam 
Dominus noster et apostoli de librorum Veteris "lestamenti 
inspiratione statuerint. 

I. Praefationem illam, quam Siracida libro sapientiae ab 
avo conseripto praemisit, ter legem et prophetas et auctorum 
prophetas insequentium libros, quos và &44« z&tota BufAla vel 
t& Aotxà tcov fulor nominat, distinguere constat. Novit 
igitur Siracida canonem tripartitum atque nepos avum harum 
trium partium literarum patriarum studio se dedisse dicens 
testatur, anno fere ducentesimo a. Chr. n. ac proinde ante bella 


ame starten P aODOse o O0 oO IEORSr ope 


1! Doctrina inspirationis ejusque ratio, historia et usus popularis. 
Heidelbergae 1810. 

? Die Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift. Zeitschrift für 
die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1840. I, p. 14—59. 

3 Die Inspirationslehre. Deutsche Zeitschrift für christliche Wissenschaft 
und christliches Leben. 1850. et s. v. Inspiration in Herzogii Real-Encyclo- 
püdie. T. I, p. 692 sqq. 
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inter Seleucidas et Maccabaeos orta canonem corpus fuisse e 
»T-, Cw*25 Qa*?P2 eompositum.! Neque vero negamus ea- 
nonem Veteris Testamenti sieut postea Novi diu &rrieyousva 
quaedam continuisse. Quum enim, ne Scripturae saerae pro- 
fanarentur, constitueretur, inquinari iis manus, quaestio ex- 
stitit, utrum Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticorum manus in- 
quinarent h. e. utrum hi libri in scriptorum saerorum numero 
habendi essent.? Etiam utrum liber Ezechielis, cujus ultima 
eapita multifariam & Thora discrepant, abscondendus (721) 
h. e. praeleetioni publieae detrahendus esset necne, in Judaeo- 
rum scholis disputabatur. Siracidae quoque librum Seripturis 
Sacris non esse annumerandum paulatim tantum convenit; co- 
dex enim talmudicus enuntiata illius libri quasi ex hagiographo 
quodam desumta allegat.? Has vero et alias quaestiones, 
velut quo tempore canon Veteris Testamenti clausus sit atque 
utrum Hellenistarum canon a canone Palaestinensium diversus 
fuerit*, accuratius inquirendas disciplinae isagogieae commit- 


1 Cfr. Fuerstium, Der Kanon des alten Testamentes nach den Ucber- 
lieferungen in. Talmud und Midrasch. 1867. 

? Cfr. Franciscum Delitzschium, Talmudische Studien. | Zeitschrift 
für die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1854. p. 280—283. 

3 Vide de hac re Zunzium, Gottesdienstliche Vortrüge der Juden 
p. 101 sq. 

4 Hac de re disceptatu difficillima haec tantum monere juvat: a) PAi- 
lonem tripartitum librorum sacrorum corpus novisse libri de vita con- 
templativa loco illo, qui vouove xci Aoyta 950o7ttaSévre dtt ntoogtàóv xai 
Üurovs xci và GA, oic énioviur xol eóaéfeuc avroabtovtat xai vedttoortat 
commemorat (T. II, p. 475 ed. Mangey), certo evincitur. 5)Josephus Hie- 
rosolymis quidem natus, eruditione vero Graecus, viginti duos tantum libros 
agnoscit, in primo eorum ordine quinque Mosis scripta collocans, & rovg 
vt y0uove 7zteQuéyec xai vi]v tijg avOgozoyovíag nagadostr uéyoc Tije aito 
teÀevtije; in secundo tredecim libros historiarum et vaticiniorum a prophe- 
tis conscriptos; in tertio quatuor libros hymnos et praecepta continentes, 
de quibus verbis loco Philoneo simillimis ita dicit: t&provc elg vo» 9eór 
xai vols aáy9gunotg ózto9rxac voi Bíov rteguéyovoty (c. Ap. I, 8. T. II, p.441 
ed. Havercamp.) Hi viginti duo libri non alii sunt nisi ii, qui a Palae- 
Stinensibus quoque canonici habebantur, cum partitionem solitam sequens 
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tentes ex Josepho audiamus, quo in pretio Judaei illum seripto- 
rum thesaurum habuerint. Josephus loco illo celeberrimo, quo 
veritatem historiographiae hebraicae contra Apionem defendit 
(TI, 8. T. ITI, p. 441 $1), populi sui causam agit minimeque no- 
vam doctrinam, sed ea tantum, quae omnium suorum popula- 
rium tamquam mentibus infixa erant, profert. Ov yàg — in- 
quit — uvgraóec BiBAlov slol xa zutv aovugovov xci uayo- 
u£vov* óvo Ó uova xoc tolg sixoot [ufjAla, vov xartóc Eyovta 
yoórov tQv &rvaygag9r, tà Óuxalog 8tta nx&txiottvu£va. 
kibaue ArjAov à. Éottw Égyo, zx zustg xotg lolo; yoduuaoc xe- 
zxL0teUxausv* tocoUtov y&Q alovoc 709 xeQoynxótoc ovre x900- 
Üclval vic oU0iv oUte ageAstv avt oUte uevatelvot verOAunxev. 
Ilàovyào oougvtor iotiv àx to nQOtgc yevéotog Tov- 
óalotg ovouáteuw aUvt& 09600 Óoyuacta xol tovto iuu£vew 
xal zxtQl aUtàv, &l 0£o., 9vzoxtu 5ó£oc. Ex his verbis intelli- 
gimus, Israelitarum gentem persuasum sibi habuisse, Seriptu- 


ras sacras non ab hominibus vel ab hominibus solis, sed a 


Deo profectas, ergo inspiratas esse. Quae quidem certitudo 
effecit, ut iis divina auctoritas tribueretur, neque hoc eo de- 
mum consilio faetum est, ut recitatio eorum synagogalis de- 
fenderetur. Qualem autem Dei coneursum in aetu composi- 
tionis Seripturarum saerarum statuerunt? Judaismum primum 


librum Ruth cum libro Judicum, Thrcnos cum Jeremia, Esram cum Ne- 
hemia conjungat, arbitrarie autem Iobum historice inchoantem et exeun- 
tem libris historico-propheticis annumeret, ita ut tertium ordinem Psalmi 
tantum, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum efficiant. c) In 
Alexandrina quidem versione, quae regnante Ptolemaeo Philadelpho (ao. 
281—246) inchoata esse dicitur, libri canonici et apocryphi, inter quos 
nonnulli ut liber Sapientiae nunquam lingua hebraica scripti fuerunt, per- 
mixti sunt; hoc vero propterea factum est, quia Judaei Alexandrini parum 
accurate statuerunt, qualem libri qui in codicem sacrum recipiatur indo- 
lem esse oporteat, atque inde non nisi id sequitur, codicem quidem, mi- 
nime autem canonem Alexandrinorum plures libros quam canonem Palae- 
stinensium amplexum esse. — Cfr. ad hoc Oehlerum 8. v. Kanon des 
glten. Testaments in Herzogii RE. T. VII, p. 254 sqq. 
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talmudicum sive pharisaicum, deinde graecum sive nellenisti- 
eum hac de re audiamus. 


À. Àc primum quidem Judaismum talmudicum Palaestinae 
et Babyloniae considerantes multos locos in utroque Talmude 
reperimus, qui de inspiratione Thorae agunt et quamvis in rebus 
levioribus quodammodo inter se discripent tamen hoc unum 
omnes contendunt, Thorae prae ceteris sacris libris insigni 
quodam modo originem divinam tribuendam esse. Quod jam 
inde apparet quod codex talmudieus solius Thorae locos sex- 
centies formulis ax xr GT3pi ""2N) worm 2r2 et simili- 
bus affert. Exemplo sint loci qui sequuntur: 


. Beraehoth 47*: ""2N N2:277n^ Lev. XXVII, 19. Deut. 
| XIV, 25. 
Sehabbath 52^: N2xXnm^ "2x Nüm. XIX, 2. 
Maecoth 16*: *2N N2x m" Lev. XIX, 3. V,23. XIX,9. 
Joma 41^; Nr2m" oy* (subtrahit) Lev. XIV, 21. 
Joma 45^: Nam" 2r2 Lev. XVI, 12. 
Joma 75: NI2m^ mm" (nominat id) Deut. 
XIV, 16. 
Sebachim 29*: Nn sppNTS (quia id excipit) Lev. 
XIX, 6 (Cfr. 70*). 
Sebachim 28^: Nxem o»v2* Lev. XIX, 8. 
Sebachim 77^*: N»2rm o»"23 Lev. II, 12. 
Sebachim 85*: xvm" ""2N Lev. I, 6. 
Sebachim 89": Nom" "vaN Num, VIII, 12. 
Sebachim 99*: m" Nxcmi (addit id) Lev. VI, 19. 
Sanhedrin 43*: N»armm an» Lev.XXIV,23. Num.XV,36. 
Sanhedrin 69": N»2nm" "v2N*6 Num. V. 8. 
Sehabuoth 15*: NS XMSST ui: IV, 12. 
N2*27" Oy" 
Schabuoth 25^: N2xnm^ spe Lev. V, 4. 


Horajoth 3^; xam esj* Lev. IV, 13. 
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Horajoth 5^: N27" 2n» Num. XV, 24. 
Horajoth 9*: N2am m o»*9» Lev. V, 13. 
Horajoth 9*: N27 ;T2ar24 Lev. V, 13. 
Horajoth 12^: xx2an--"Np Num. XXVIII, 23. 


Rosch hasehana 6*: wo" "ow Deut. XXIII, 22. 
Roseh hasehana 16*: "vw Nam" Lev. XXIII, 24. 
Rosch haschana 34*: yr "voNp^ Lev. XXV, 9. 


Kidduschin 7*: N»2am" "Nw Deut. XXIV, 5. 
Kidduschin 14*: NDam" orv2T23 Ex. XXI, 6. 
Kidduschin 15*: NX2m^ 2r5 Lev. XXV, 10. Ex. XXI, 6. 
Kidduschin 27^: Nm" "2N Num. V, 31. 

Kidduschin 37^: N»y2m^ 2n25 Deut, XVII, 14. XXVI, 1. 
Joma 41*: .  N3xm "35 Nr (eece addit) Lev. XIV,2. 


Idem alia quoque Talmudis testimonia confirmant. In trae- 
tatu Sanhedrin 99* ad Num. XV, 31 dieitur: Quieunque le- 
gem generaliter quidem pro divinitus orta habeat, unicum 
vero versum a Mose ex semet ipso dietum esse opinetur, eum 
Verbi divini abnegatorem et contemtorem esse: (M "T2TNH 
y^ e"awn ví nb nn 55 ow jb"bN6 Dvaven vo mmm 
o NWI TN TOXS "eX nuo now nipn 7voW wb m popa 
Vere autem et mere divina Thora non aestimatur, nisi '*2* "2 
Deus eam aut sua ipsius manu scripserit aut Mosi ut amanuensi 
suo in ealamum dictaverit. Quare et hoc et illud in Talmude 
dogmatis instar docetur. Nam in Gemara palaestinensi Sche- 
kalim VI, 81 dieitur Deum Mosi Thoram igne albo h. e. literis 
igneis iisque albis igni nigro quasi monumento inseulptam tradi- 
disse: rT»ITO 'àN2 Dan Po25 cw mona 35 ma'pn poo mmn 
et in tractatu Gitn 60* de eo disputatur, utrum Thora singulis 
voluminibus (r5m2 r5wa nmbww2) an completa et perfecta 
Gar^3 faànmnm nmm) a Deo Mosi sit tradita. Atque in gra- 
vissima illa ideoque multum discussa Barajtha Gemarae ba- 
byloniead Zaba bathra 15* conceditur quidem, ultimos octo 
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versus Deuteronomii (XXXIV, 5 sqq.) a Josua adscriptos esse; 
sed ex aliorum sententia cogitari non potest, libro "Thorae, 
quem Moses sacerdotibus recondendum tradiderit, vel unam 
literam (rv r^WN) defuisse, et inde conficitur, Mosen non so- 
lum usque eo, ubi ad populum loqui desinit, et dicentem et 
seribentem Dei instrumentum fuisse, sed etiam illos versus, 
qui mortem ejus referunt, adjecisse Deo dictante, ipso magno 
eum fletu seribente: 2r*^2*5 "2^"N fTO*2* "w2o^N iTapi wo "D 
«T2 2n2 meat "wan maps ow qw Comparatur ibi Mo- 
ses cum Barucho, qui principibus interrogantibus respondit: 
Jeremia mihi haec omnia verba dictavit, equidem ea atra- 
mento literis mandavi (Jer. XXXVI, 18). 

Reperiuntur quidem loci, quibus Mosi plus quam eon- 
seriptio verborum, quae Deus dictaverit, tribuitur. Nam in tr. 
Megilla 31" verborum, quibus legem violantibus exsecratio de- 
nuntiatur, forma, quae in Lev. XXVI exstat, praefertur illi 
formae, quae in Deut. XXVIII invenitur, atque has quidem ob 
eausas; primum quod minae in Lev. XXVI toti coetui sacro 
sint dieta, in Deut. XXVIII singulis; deinde quod in Lev. XXVI 
Deus, in Deut. XXVIII Moses loquatur. Quam ob causam 
distinguitur, Mosen illas minas 5235 ^b, has "xy b» 
pronuntiavisse, quae distinctio quamquam harum inspirationem 
infitiari non vult, tamen quandam inspirationis varietatem ad- 
mittit. Hoe vero ex omnibus Talmudis locis, qui ad Thorae 
inspirationem pertinent, certo colligitur, Thoram opus eminen- 
tissime divinum habitum omnibusque libris sacris. anteposi- 
tum esse. 

Quapropter eodex talmudieus Thoram et cetera scripta 
Sacra accuratissime discernit et Thorae excellentiam atque 
dignitatem, qua cetera omnia superat, attribuit. In tr. Me- 
gilla IIT, 1 dieitur: quo pretio quis c^^po vendiderit eo Tho- 
ram emere fas esse, sed quo pretio Thoram vendiderit c^^p- 
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emere esse nefas. Et in Tosiphta Megilla III vetatur, ne 
Thorae et Prophetarum libri eodem involuero conserventur, 
atque adeo ne volumen prophetieum volumini Thorae super- 
imponatur. 

Sed ante omnia quanto in honore Thora fuerit inde elucet 
quod c^w"22 tamquam map h. e. traditio, itaque revelatio se- 
eundi ordinis a Thora distinguuntur (Taanith 15*. Roseh ha- 
schana 7*. Chagiga 10*. Nidda 23*. Baba kamma, initio. San- 
hedrin 99^, Mechilta ad Ex. XII, 39. Sifra ad Num. XV, 27). 
In tr. Sanhedrin 22^ (ofr. ibid. 83") legitur: ze» mra nm 24 
b0»4 25 b9y «22 12-55 v'p253 bwcrrP w3 4» v5 wb dvo 
i*on"o5 w'pu-bN wm xD "n2 At Taanith 71^ ita legimus: 
^"^ "Tob nozp 2m v5 Nb onus neam 023 Qui 
duo loci seeum comparati ostendunt, verba Prophetarum tam- 
quam n»2p »^2* Thorae opponi solita esse. Id ipsum Ma- 


Sorae quoque veteris testimonio comprobatur, quae aramaico 


sermone, quo uti solet, Prophetas priores Nr""27p Nü25N, 
Prophetas posteriores Nz'on Mz"22'UN nuneupat. Nemo adhue 
hane vocem NODUM reete intellexit. Fuerunt qui eam com- 
plementum, alii qui eam supplementum scil. Thorae significare 
dicerent. Sed aliter rem se habere et hane quoque Masorae 
vocem Prophetas ut traditionem a Thora discernere a S. Paerio, 
viro rerum masoretiearum peritissimo, edoctus sum. Aphel 
enim a5XN, unde illud Nr»25'ow derivatum est, in Chaldaismo 
biblico, targumico, talmudico vulgarem lateque diffusam vim 
tradendi habet, quae quidem etiam in lingua syriaea et ara- 
biea invenitur. Quare in Targume Onkelosi hebraieum "3e: 
Deut. XXXII, 30 aramaico D»'DN redditur. Vox c56w ita in- 
tellecta etiam in sermonem poéseos synagogalis transiit. In 


! Eadem habent loci paralleli Joma 71*; Moéd katan 5*; Seba- 
chim 18», 
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liturgia diei expiationis matutina Kalirius, poetarum liturgico- 
rum elarissimus, canit: 

"T m2 "3n t cum 
| PÉBRCCDN 2 CUDUN T2 
h. e. unitatem essentiae Tuae semper celebrabo tempore et 
noeturno et matutino, donee (moriens) tradam Tibi animam. 

Disceptatum est, utrum vox Toz2p, qua libri prophetiei 
Thorae postponuntur, in Talmude ad Hagiographa quoque re- 
feratur. Zerzfeldus! id temere negavit. Nam re vera tradi- 
tioni h.e. revelationi secundi ordinis annumerantur etiam Psalmi 
(Sifra ad Num. XV, 27), Iobus (Nidda 25), Cantieum Canti- 
eorum (Mechilta ad Ex. XII, 16), Ecclesiastes (Mechilta ad 
Ex. 20,17), Esra (Pesikta rabba Sectio14). Nec magis Graetzio? 
probare contigit, prophetiea tantum scripta, non hagiographa 
cbo h.e. libros xat' i&. nominata esse. 

Nune autem disserendum est de eo quid de ratione in- 
spirationis librorum Thora inferiorum 'l'almudici cogitaverint. 
Ut a Prophetis initium faciamus, observandum est, magistros 
talmudicos non modo vaticinia Jesaiae usque ad Malachiam, 
sed etiam historias a libro Josuae usque ad librum Regum 
viris prophetico ebarismate praeditis assignare. Reperiuntur 
autem complures loci talmudiei, qui ad personas prophetarum 
ipsorum respicientes varietatem propheticorum echarismatum 
profitentur. In tr. SanAedrin 89* legitur: rma25 n5*» 1M vxo 
TN qIyc2 nmNIODOO CUN^Z2 "Ov vw cN"22 bh. e. omnes pro- 
phetae simili quidem indole .et quasi signaturá sunt, minime 
pari. Et in tr. Chagiga 13*: rab rrywe^ rw 5NprT meo 55 
45 125 ram my jma5s 452 nN Dio p 125 men Swprm 
"n rN PDNUD h.e. quaecunque Jesaias vidit et Ezechiel 
vidit; sed Jesaias oppidano (qui aspeetui regis assuetus brevis 


1 Koheleth p. 150. 
? Geschichte des Volkes Israel lI, p. 18 sq. 
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est in deseribendo) similis est, Ezeehiel rustieo (qui regem 
raro conspiciens singula quaevis admiratione digna habet).! 

De libris, qui voeantur c"2*r2, nullos locos nobis praesto 
esse confitemur, e quibus celare intelligi possit, eur et quatenus 
ii Judaeis fuerint yoeuuaca óuxalog 9sta zexiorcvuévo. Hoc ta- 
men affirmari posse arbitramur, Zagiographa apud Judaeos non 
tantum valuisse quantum duas priores canonis partes. Nam 
loci "Thorae et Prophetarum communi formula "2N22: "c2, 
ex Hagiographis peculiari formula 2*r22 afferuntur, unde me- 
rito coneludimus, Hagiographis non eundem honorem ae Pro- 
phetis, ne dicam Thorae attribui. Mediae quae vocatur aeta- 
tis Judaeorum theologia t"w"23 et c^a^r2 variis inspirationis 
gradibus addicens illos libros nNTZIS m2, hos wp m2 
seriptos esse docebat.? Quam quidem distinctionem a. theolo- 
gis Judaeorum seholastieis, imprimis a Maimonide (mort. ao. 1204): 
et Jsaaco Abravanelio (mort. ao. 1508), excultam huie quam 
nune tractamus aetati Jam innotuisse probare non possumus 
et propterea evinei nequit, c"21r2 idem esse ae m'€"'"2 caTr2 
w»:1 Át non possumus non concedere, illam ipsam distinetio- 
nem fundamentum tamquam tacitum partitionis canonis esse 
et seholasticos nonnisi diserte explieuisse, quod jam veteres 
in mente habuerant. 

Ex his, quae modo protulimus, sententiam Judaeorum tal- 
mudieorum de librorum sacrorum inspiratione hane fuisse col- 
ligimus: Primum Thorae originem mere et strietissime divinam 
esse, ita ut aut a Deo ipso scripta aut Mosi in calamum 
dictata fuerit; deinde prophetas non ita a spiritu divino fuisse 
oppressos, ut persona eorum plane quasi evanesceret et Spiri- 
tus per eos tamquam instrumenta ratione carentia locutus 


1 Vide alia exempla apud Hamburgerum, RHeal- Encyclopádie für 
Bibel und Talmud. 1V, p. 857. 
3 Cfr. Sonntagium l.c..p. 1198qq. Rudelbachium l. c. p. 57 sqq. 
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esset; postremo Hagiographa et origine et auctoritate inferiore 
loco quam Thoram et Prophetas ponenda esse, quippe in qui- 
bus conscribendis auctorum ingenium et persona praevaluerit. 
Nusquam igitur ullum vestigium exstat illius de inspiratione 
doctrinae, quae 

B. in Judaismo graeco, ad quem investigandum jam pro- 
gredimur, invenitur. 

Philo non minus quam Josephus omnes antiqui foederis 
scriptores prophetas nominat idque non quia omnes vatieinati 
sint, sed quia omnes inspirati fuerint. Philo enim vocabulum 
xQog2tus eodem sensu quo $eG6xégGtoc, Üic00tgc usurpans 
unicuique justo et sapienti viro, etiam sibimet ipsi, ergo aucto- 
ribus quoque librorum Veteris Testamenti zoog5tsíar tribuit; 
et Josephus Artaxerxis Longimani regnum, in quod res libro 
Estherae narratas cadere putat!, terminum eanoniearum lite- 
rarum eonstituit, non ulterius promovendum óià tó ur) yevéoQa. 
tjv tàóv xoogntov axo óuódoyrv.? De hujus xgogyrtelac 
ratione quid senserit PAilo multis locis nobis exponit. Prius- 
quam, inquit, homo lumine divino illuminatur, humanae mentis 
lumen occidat neeesse est; humanae rationi 8ua quasi arx est 
relinquenda, ut Spiritus divinus introeat. Hoe modo homo 
Dei per ipsum loquentis organum fit suimet ipsius non conscium 
ae voluntate propria privatum; nihil aliud est nisi interpres 
Spiritus divini nescius quid loquatur. Homo inspiratus non solum 
in regnum eoeleste raptus, sed etiam mente captus est; eon- 
ditio ejus est Exovao:g et 9609g09ntoc uavía.? 


| Antiqq. XI, 6. T. I, p. 566 sqq. 

? C. Ap. I, 8. T. II, p. 441. 

3 Quis rer. div. haer. T. I. p. 511: "Ore uév gg &ncauyer vo 9elov, 
dievat 10 drOQuontrov, üte 06 Excivo dvce«, voUt. «víayte xai avatéAAet. 
Tj dé noogmuxQ yévet quiet. toivo ovufeaivew* &&ouxitevot u&y yap &v 
fjuiv 6 voüg xavà 1i» toU 9tíov nvevuatog &guéir, xatà dé viv utvearcata- 
ci» abtoU zat» Évotxí;evat,  Ücpsc yàg oUx &at« 9vrtóv &Say&to avror- 
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Josephum eandem inspirationis notionem habuisse ex ejus 
Antiqq. |. IV, 6, 5 ('T. I, p.216 sqq.) satis elucet. Ibi enim Bilea- 
mum, qui Israelitis eontra suam et Balaaci voluntatem fausta 
appreeatus est, defensurus hune ita loquentem facit, ut non suam 
tantum conditionem propheticam deseribat, sed prophetarum 
vices agens omnibus oppressionem menti a spiritu Dei illatam 
attribuat. ! 


xijaat di& toto 7) dvaig toU Aoyiauob x«i tó n6gi avr axótog 
Éxotaociv xai 95ogópntor uavíar éyévvnacv. Üvytoc yàp 
zoogntue, xai ózmóte A6yecv doxei, nooc dAj9secev fjovy&tet, 
xavayoijzac dé Evegog «a0voU voice pormntnoíorg ógyarote, otó- 
pete xai yAotvg noóe uávvaty ov &v 9éAg. Téyry d^ dogéto 
xai mappobaq taUt« xgovo» EUmya x«i zerveguovic xai yéíuovta avpgo- 
víag tij nda &ztortAsi. — De monarch. I. T. II, P 222: '0 agogijtis, 6i 
A£yet, o) divetat xeatcalaBrtr, Dye x«t&yousvog Ovtog x«i &vOovaidw, O 
d' £vnyettet duedetaevat xad4nep vnofaAMorzog étégov. 'Egunvseic yao 
tiguv oli npgogijva« 9ceoU xavayoomuérov volg Exeivor ópy&- 
vote meàs díAocuLr Ov &v SALULIE — De spec. leg. T. II, p. 343: 
7,009 1,ttje oidiv tdtor amogaivevat Tó maQaánav, «ÀÀ Pottv égurveos, $70- 
BaAMMortog érépov n«v9' 0ca noogépet xai xa 9' Uv» yoóvov évo9ovatQG 
ysyorag 6&y &yvoiq, pevarcavouévov Bé» vo) Aoytauov xci 
nagaxegogixóvog e» the vvxyiüns «xQónoàtr, n negortmxó- 
tog dà xai 6» Qxixórog to) 5íov nvtóuatos xai zGcav tiv 
Ue g eviicopyavonottav xgovortog xai £vnygoUrtoc eig évagQyi, 
djÀociv «v ngoS96taníQtt — Quis rev. div. haer. T. I, p. 482: Tig 
ot» ytryotet xàngovóueg; ovy 6 uérev ép vjj acparog clgxvj; Aoytouóc 
x«ó' ÉxoUgtov yvouty, €AÀ 6 àvÓtig vir deaur, xai &AsvSegoO6ic xai 
Ew veg» ngocdrAvOog, x«i tl oióv 1& tolto eizteiy cirtóg Éavtór xata- 
AcAorztwg. "Og yéQ, gnoív, Cchetotvat Ex 00D, ovtog xAmgovouijct. Ge. 
Ilo3og ovv. &i tic clo£pytevoi ac, yvyr, tàv 9ciov tya9Àv xAnpovouijact, 
un uóvo» yr, vo aQua xci avyyéretav, cia9nou xai olxovr natQóg, vor 
Aoyor, x«t«Aztye, «AÀ& xai a&avti,» àztódgoaót, xai &xotqOc ocav- 
tjce, x«O9«zeo oí xogvBartuOvteg xai xategoutvot, fBaxzev- 
$95tiaa xai 950gopnóttaa xata tt.va ngogntixóyr £nc9t«aauov, 
EvS9ovovoang yàg xal osx Evt obonc &v éavsj; duavoíag, AM 
tg. otgarío cecofruévng xci éxusumveíag xai Gv ngóg abvor. &Axv- 
cuérnc, ztgotovanc aAnódtíac xai váv mooiv avaotcAAovane, Iva xatà Ato- 
qopov faívoi to) 6do), tó ytvéaS9at Ov O9eíov xAngovóuor. 

1 Kei 9 uév (sel. Bileamus) roceira &n&Oeíatev ovx Oy 6y Bavtó, 
tQ dé Ó6íp nvevuctt "góc eUt& xtxuvruévog. — — o Baàaxe , gei 
(scl. Bileamus), doxels, &ég ijuiv (i. e. prophetis) eivaí v« zt5gi. tv votov- 
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Sed jam disceptandum nobis eat, utrum Philo et Josephus 
hanc ecstasin et 8609 ógnvorv uavíav assignaverint soli actui 
loquendi et praedicandi an etiam scribendi, id quod affirmandum 
videtur hisce de causis. &) Si homo, quamdiu Spiritu divino 
impletus est (xa9' óv yoóvor iv£9ovoi), ut Philo ait, in amen- 
tia est constitutus (yeyoro à» cyvolc), et, ut Josephus ait, nihil 
scit neque est in semet ipso (oUóiv sidoc, o?x cw iv éavtQ), 
ita ut inspiratio idem sit ac furor (uavía, xogoBarriar), feri 
nequit, ut in actu scribendi recordatio sit unieus fons, unde 
haurit. b) Locos Seripturae sacrae ita Philo allegat, ut etiam 
in aetu seribendi inspirationem manticam agnoseat, velut: 
uagtuget Óé uoi tig tr zxdAcL. xQogmtóv, 0c àxtÜ0cua4cac 
tixev. (Jes. V, 7)!, vel: uagrvott óé uov và A0yo vov xQpgm- 
t(x00 Ütaco?tgc yogov, 0óg xatazvtvoOtig ivéóovoior are- 
gOdySaro (Jer. XX, 10). e) Philo, qui sibimet ipsi statum o6 
8toAnzttlo89o: et facultatem xe e oix olóe uarvreisofa: tri- 
buit?, inspirationem manticam etiam in aetu seribendi diserte 
sibi vindicat loco illo pulcherrimo libri de migratione Abrahami, 
ubi narrat quid ipsi aeciderit saepissime.  Ággressus seri- 
bere, inquit (sec. vers. Mang.), pro more de re philosophica et 


toy Gtyüv ij Aéyciy, otav judge vo toU Oeo) AaBp nwvevua; quwag yàp, 
dg BobAevat voUto, xai Aóyovg o0dày iuàr sldóror agígo.. — — 6» 
té uoc de ebyije urdév dduxijaaí aov trjv &tnidvuíar (scl. maledicendi Ju- 
daeis). Kosírto» dà ó 9eóg dw &yo xyagíteaJon Ódueyvaxttv" navteAdg 
yàp daSeveic oí ztQoyt.yroaxety 7egi. vv &vOgozteioy naQ Savtàr Aau- 
B&vovteg, date uj vavO' ümsg Unayopevtt tó 9elov Aéyew, Biateo Sat 
dà vij» éxcívov BovtAnatr: otdéy y&g &v utv Év« pg Oavorvvoc 
&lacà96iv  éxcívovu Tuévegov. — Cfr. Bretschneiderum, Ca- 
pita theologiae Judaeorum dogmaticae e Flavii Josephi scriptis collecta. 
Lips.1812. $3. 

1 T.I, p. 681. 

2 T. I, p. 411. 

3 De Cherubim T.I, p. 143: "Hxovaa dé zote xai anovdatotégov 
Aóyov nag& wvyijc duc cim9víac tà noAÀà Seoàgntsio9at xal megi wv 
oix olde uavvevcaSo:, 
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exacte sciens, quid dicendum esset, reperi mentem nolle quie- 
quam parere, atque ita recessi re infecta, damnata ejus opina- 
tione, admiratus vero potentiam Ejus qui est, aperientis clau- 
dentisque animae uterum. Interdum autem vacuus accedens 
plenus repente: faetus sum, nivis imbrisque more superne 
ineidentibus cogitationibus, ut quasi numine correptus nee 
locum agnoscerem nee praesentes nec me ipsum nee quae 
disserebam vel seribebam. Sensi enim interpretationis copiam, 
jueis usum, visum acutissimum, evidentiam rerum manifestam, 
qualis oculis e clara demonstratione percipitur.! d) Eadem 
sententia elucet e narratione illa a Judaeis hellenistieis linguae 
hebraicae imperitis excogitata de origine Alexandrinae Veteris 
Testamenti sive potius Pentateuchi versionis; nam tum Philo? 
tum Josephus? tradit, interpretes, quippe qui inspirati fuerint 
(év&-ovoirrec xoocg»ytevor),! verbotenus consensisse; alter ab 
altero eo tantum discrepat, quod Josephus plus ficti et eom- 
mentitii fabulae addit quam Philo. e) Denique omnino, id 
quod maximi momenti est, probari nequit, illis temporibus 
sive Judaeos sive patres ecclesiae acriter distinxisse inter 


| T.I, p. 441: To éu«vto? z&$oc, 0 uvoraxig na9oy. olde, duryov- 
pevoc o)x aiogvvoucat BovànOeíg Éatty Ott xarà v» ovrvüóÓn tà» xatà 
qiAogogííay doyu&voy ygaqy &AOtty, xai & yor) avvOsivat cxoiBag idov, 
&yovor xai eteiga» sbéQov tjv dukvouav, Óngaxrog &nyAAaynr, tüv u&v 
xaxícoag rijg oljosog, vó d& toU Orvtoc xg«toc xatanzA«ytic, ztaQ oU tág 
vij vvyiis &voíyrvaOaí v6 xai avyxásieaóat uiiroas cvufiéBrxev. "Eat dé 
Ótt x&vog éASdy zánons éaígre Syevóptir, énivigpouiéyay xai aztt«Qoué- 
yov &voScv dgpavax tv émióvptuóvor, (0g «70 xatoghe &éyÓÉov xoQv- 
Bavtt&y xai mápuwog &yvotiy vór tó7mor, toUg 7t«QOvtae, é£acvtor, tt A&yó- 
peva, v& ygagóutre.  2iysdoóv yàp &gunvevec eUgeatr (fortasse legendum 
est &ayor yàg égumveíag óebotv), qwróg dzoA«evotr, o£vdegxeotatgr Oyur, 
&végye«av vy noayuavov &gudgAovavgy, ol« yévow &v/ dt. ógOciudr &x 
cageotatge deí&ewg. 

4 Vita Mos. II T. II, p. 188 sqq. 

3 Antiqq. XII, 2. T.I, p. 588 sqq. 

4 Vita Mos. II. T. II, p. 140, 
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aetum praedieandi et acetum scribendi, inter revelationis histo- 
riam et conscriptionem. 

His argumentis comprobatur, Philonem et Josephum non 
solum in munere publico, sed etiam in actu scribendi prophe- 


tis tribuisse $cogogztov uavíav. Quaeri jam potest, utrum - 


Philo et Josephus quaecunque in. Scriptura leguntur àv ixovaost 
et uavía scripta esse senserint necne... Negandum videtur, si 
reputes, primum Josephum adversus ÁApionem summam librorum 
Judaeis sacrorum a&toztGt(av adstruentem non omnibus quibus- 
eunque potestatem scribendi datam esse dicere, sed hoc fuisse 
munus tO» zQoogztór tà uiv drvotáto xol tà zaAcutotG 
xatà tyjv àxlxvouar tjv &xó toU 9:00 uaÜortov, tà Ó$ xaó 
a0to9c Oc iyé£veto óagoc ovyyoagortov!, quibus qui- 
dem verbis indicare videtur, ea quae scriptores sacri de sua 
aetate referunt sine afflatu divino conscripta esse; deinde 
ne Mosaicorum quidem librorum materiam e revelatione tan- 
tum deduci loco illo 4£gg. IV, 6, 13 (T. I, p. 223), ubi 
legimus Mosem Bileami vaticinia tanti fecisse, ut sui ipsius 
scriptis ea interseruerit.? At loci isti, quibus humanae quoque 
naturae librorum sacrorum ratio haberi videtur, sunt perpauci; 
neque inde concludere nobis licet, Philonem et Josephum variam 
Dei in libris illis exarandis efficaciam statuisse. Nam primum 
omnes auctores sacros prophetas dicunt; deinde unum tantum 
inspirationis propheticae modum commemorant; libros denique 
historicos, imprimis Pentateuchicos, Philo allegorice interpre- 
tatur ae proinde originem strietissime divinam iis attribuit. At- 
tamen concedimus libros sacros a Philone et Josepho non eodem 
loco haberi, id quod his quae adjicimus argumentis conficitur: 

1. ZÀhora non minus a graeco quam a talmudico Judaismo 


! [, 7. T. II, p. 441. 
2 vov Baàauor ..... ueycAos éÉriugaey dyaygáwag abro? vàg 
parteías. | 
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sacerrimus liber aestimabatur.! Moses sanctissimus (Moorjc 
ó ícepotatoc) et a Deo dileetissimus (S&og«Aéoraroc)? est, 
Sicuti Philo dicit, &oytxoogryvgc? et mysteriis divinis prae omni- 
bus initiatus* et purissimus animus, vere generosus, qui e 
numinis afflatu furore correptus legislatoriam ac propheticam 
facultatem adeptus est. Loci e Pentateueho desumti ab eo 
laudantur verbis xatà t0 íegootatovr Mooteg yoauua et quae- 
eunque Moses scripsit oraeula nominantur. [n eadem sen- 
tentia fuit Josephus." Hinc Hellenistas quoque totam legem 
ne uno quidem versu excepto ab hoe maximo propheta literis 
eonsignatam existimasse verisimile est, et revera quemadmo- 
dum Talmud sic et Philo? et Josephus? ea, quae Deut. XXXIV, 


1 Cfr. Sir. XXIV, 18 —27, ubi BíBaos diaS5xne 9to0 bwístov sive 
rouoc, 0v &veteiActo Moione xAngovouíar evveyoyatc "exo describitur 
tamquam fons exundans omnis cognitionis et sapientiae. 

? De Mos. HI. T. II, p. 164: Moog &atoratog &«i 9togiitcatatog tav 
7I On0r6 y&vouérov. 

3 De nom. mutatione. T.I, p. 597. 

^ De opif. mundi. T.I, p. 2: Mwoijc xai guhocogíac &n' atv q3«- 
cag cxQotyte x«i yononuoic và ztoÀÀ« xci ovvextixotate ty tle qcotug 
avadiday9eíg. 

5 De Congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia. 'l'. I, p. 538: Qsvóg &att 
Movoijg, 0 xa9«gQutatog voUg, 0 «atcloc Ortwg, 6 vouodttuxr,» opo x«L 
npogmtuxrj» 6uoU &vJovaiogy x«i 96ogoprito cogíg A«Bov. 

6 De Mos. lII. T. II, p. 163: oUx &yvod, dc 7tavt« eoi. yorouoi , oa« 
&y tale legaic BíBAoig dveyEyoantet yonaérveg Ót cito. 

71 Cfr. Bretschneiderum l.c. 8 4. 

8 De Mos. lII. T. II, p. 179: "Hórg &r«Aaufarousvog xci &n' avis 
B«ABidog &cvac, iva vov eig otQavóv doopuov du«róg duntautsvos, xava- 
"rtvagdtie xai &nuOercácag CÀw Evt và og Ezi 9«avóvrtt éÉavtój 
"oogpntevec de£udg, og Evelevtnae unnoc vteAevtraac, dg 
évagn underóg nagortoc, duAorvóote yegoir oU Ovntatc, «AA &Savá- 
TOig duraueGLr xtà. 

9 Antigg. 1V, 8, 48. T. I, p. 256: «oztacouérov d6 xai tov "EAcaQogov 
evroU xai "Trooiv x«i ngocoutÀdrtog ctvolg Ett, végovge «iqvíótor nig 
aUtoU atartog dgavitetat xat ztvog pápayyos" yéypage dé aitov &v 
vatge iegaig BígAorge veOvedrta, deíaag ur, du inegfBoA,» tüje nei 
qUtov agere nQog vó 9eloy aUrór dvayopgljaat toApiowatr sinely, 
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5 sqq. narrantur, Mosi revelata et ab ipso literis mandata 
esse arbitrantur. Discernit quidem etiam Philo, cum oraeu- 
lorum Pentateuchi alia à Deo ipso per Mosen pronuntiaia, 
alia Mosi interroganti à Deo tradita, alia a Mose in ecstasi 
constituto pronuntiata esse existimet, similiter atque Talmud! 
duas inspirationis species: íougreíor, quae propterea quod in 
ea solus Deus loquatur et una quasi persona eum interprete 
fiat, sanctissima sit et inexplieabilis, atque zoogttíar, e qua 
reliqua oraeula profluxerint.? Sed ita ideo tantummodo distin- 
guit, quia singulas Thorae partes perlegenti haec occurrerant, 
nee quidquam inde acriori cogitatione concludit. Et profecto 
non patescit, qua ratione et quo jure Philo &ogusrela» et zxQo- 
gttíav discernere possit. Nam omnes sententias et voces et 
8yllabas 'horae eodem honore prosequitur et quamlibet earum 
sive positionem sive omissionem pariter divinam et sanctam 
et divina mente divinisque mysteriis plenam aestimat,?: ea in 


| min "bo — X? "b». 

? De Mos. lII. T. II, p. 168 sq.: tà» Aoyíov yàg v& uà éx nQocwtov 
toU 9co) Aéytvat di Égunréwg voU 9eíov ngogytov: t& d' £x nttotog xai 
dnoxgíceog &£96anícón, v& d' Ex zQoocnov Moia£oc éni9eutoavtoc xal 
& abtoU xavaayeOérvtog. ..... ... T& uiv ov» ngüxa $ntgOcvéov' uii- 
Cov« yág &str T$ óc bn avógunov ttwóg éncureóOfj vac .... xai &AAog 
Aéyecac ogavel dc égugvéog: égumveíea y&g xai ngogmrzcía dcagé- 
pgovat. llegi di vàv devtéQov aitíxa neigacouac dnAoUr avvugrjvac a)- 
tolg xai tà tgírov eldog, éy Q vo toU Aéyovtog Ev9ovocadsc &ugaírevat, 
xa9' 0 ucàcsta xai xvgíog vevopuiotat ngogritne. Cfr. Daehnium, Ge- 
schichtliche Darstellung der jüdisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie. 
I, p.60. Gfroererum, Philon und die alexandrinische Theosophie. l, p.54. 

3 De allegorica Philonis interpretatione cfr. Gfroererum, Kritische 
Geschichte des Urchristenthums. Y. 1. p. 688qq. Joannem Georgii, Ueber 
die neusten Gegensátze in. Auffassung der Alexandrinischen Religionsphilo- 
sophie, insbesondere des jüdischen Alexandrinismus. Illgenii Zeitschrift für 
die historische Theologie. 1839. IV, p. 4 sqq. Graecos quoque ipsorum histo- 
rias sacras allegorice interpretatos esse demonstravit Stuhrius, Allgemeiner 
Ueberblick über die Geschichte der Behandlung und Deutung der Mythen im 
Alterthume in B auerí Zeitschrift für speculative Theologie. 1. 2. p. 3 sqq. De 
Stoicorum allegorica interpretatione cfr. Zellerum, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen. III, 1. p. 300 sqq. (ed. II). 


uum 
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re adeo certus, ut hominis cujusdam, qui talem Seripturae sacrae 
venerationem in ludibrium verterat, celerem turpemque mortem 
aperte et ingenue derideat.! Unde elucet, eum interna neces- 
sitate adstrietum fuisse, ut opiniones suas philosophieas ab 
auetoritate legis, quam maxime venerabatur, non discrepare 
probaret. 

2. Haee "Thorae veneratio apud Philonem reliquis libris 
sacris aliqua ex parte detrimento est. Auctores eorum quantum- 
vis zoogjtac, ubGtac, 9eoxtolovc, 9uxco tac, iegogparrac, uvota- 
yoyo)c, ttvüg ix too ütlov yogov nominet, tamen ut Moo£oc 
éralgovc, uaütàc, gortzytag huic longe postponit. Seripta eo- 
rum multo rarius quam Thoram, aliquot nunquam affert, ita 
ut, quemadmodum etiamnune Judaeorum plerique, inde a 
puero in Pentateueho prae ceteris libris institutum ac versa- 
tum eum esse appareat.? Vaticinia prophetarum parum eu- 
rans paene solummodo in vatieiniis Mosaicis nititur. Attamen 
inde colligi nequit, e Philonis sententia ab auctoribus libro- 
rum Thoram insequentium aeque atque ab aliis praestantibus 
hominibus interdum aliquid eximii vel divini dictum, multum 
vero humani vel etiam falsi ei admixtum esse. Fuerunt qui- 
dem, qui verba illa libri De Cherubim (T. I, p. 147 8q.): Ko 
yào àyoO zoagà Mooct và Otogist uvgücl; và usyaAa uvoty- 
qux, Oucoc &o01ic Itosulav vtóv zxoogrtgv ióoOv xal yvobg 
0tL 09 uOvor uvotgc iotiv, dAAA xol iegogávtgc íxa- 
vóg oUx Oxrgoa goroaL. zxQÓg «OtOv, ita interpretarentur: 
Jeremiam non solum areana doctrinae Mosaieae intelligentia 
imbutum, sed etiam interdum propriis oculis divina intuitum: 
esse.? At Mangey verius ita interpretatur: ,,Ego enim quam- 


1 De nom. mutat. I, p. 5817. Cfr. Ewaldum, Geschichte des Volkes Is- 
rael. Vl, p. 245 sq. ed. II. 

2 Cfr. Ewaldum l. c. 

3 Cfr. Daehnium l.c. 
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vis apud amieum Dei Mosen magnis initiatus mysteriis tamen 
quia rursum Jeremia propheta conspecto cognovi eum non 
solum tenere mysteria, sed posse docere quoque, non gravatus 
sum scholam ejus frequentare.^ Quum vero Jeremiam paullo 
post rà xoAAG évOovouorta nominet, haec verba certo dicere 
nolunt, librum prophetae illius maxima quidem ex parte a di- 
vina revelatione profeetum esse, aliqua vero ex parte ab hu- 
mano ingenio; nam Mosen quoque yozouoig t& xoAAG &voódt- 
0óay8érvta nominat.! 'Tenemus igitur, in scriptis Philonis Tho- 
ram multo superiori loco quam reliquos libros sacros poni; et 
vicissim negamus, tam longe eos postponi, ut ad literas apo- 
eryphas propius quam ad 'Thoram aecedant et gigAía Óixaloog 
Osa x£sziottvuéra esse desinant. 

9. Philo et Josephus non solum auetoribus librorum saero- 
rum, sed etiam cuivis sapienti et justo?, velut Hyrcano?, etiam 
sibimet ipsis*, inspirationem vindicant. Josephus prophetarum 
quidem successionem (d«aóoygr), at non charisma prophe- 
tieum inde ab Artaxerxe Longimano exstinctum esse existimat. 
Hane omnium Hellenistarum sententiam proponit etiam über 
Sapientiae (VII, 27), qui sapientiam per aetates permeare, in 
sanctas animas intrare, amicos Dei prophetasque efficere ait. 
Curnam Hellenistae, sapientiam sivc Aoyor inter Deum et mun- 
dum intercedere docentes, inspirationis omnes sapientes et 
justos partieipes fieri posse negaverint? Ex hae finium in- 
Spirationis propagatione facile intelligitur, qua de causa versio 


— 


1 De opif. mundi T.I, p. 2. 

2 Quis rer. div. haer. T.I, p. 510: Kaé zavti dà &vÓQo7ntt «otto 0 
legoc -Àoyog ztoogrttíar uagtvoet. — In libro de praem. et poen. T. II, 
p. 426 effatum vatis cujusdam divini (9«ozítLortoc) in Vetere Testamento 
non exstans laudatur. 

3 De bell. Jud. 1, 2, 8. T. II, p. 57. 

4 De migr. Abrah. T. I, p. 441. De bell, Jud. 1lI, 8, 8. T, II, p. 246. 
Jbid. IV, 10, 7. T. II, p. 310, 
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Alexandrina etiam libros apocryphos receperit ét Judaismus 
graecus libros apoeryphos a canonicis nunquam striete distin- 
xerit; sed inde non sequitur, seripta apocrypha, nedum quae- 
piam gentilium scripta eodem quo canonica honore ab Helle- 
nistis digna habita esse. Nam probari nequit, libros illos 
apoeryphos, quamquam ut genuina mentis Israeliticae monu- 
menta in codicem receptos, unquam in templo Oniae vel in 
synagoga Alexandrina pariter ae canonicos praelegi solitos 
fuisse. Magna ceterum veritas illi Hellenistarum sententiae 
inest; nam inspiratio auctorum sanctorum, quae ad processum 
revelationis pertinet, si psychologice eam consideraveris, ab 
experientia omnium fidelium spirituali non seeundum genus, 
sed secundum speciem tantum diversa est. Quin etiam 
permagni momenti ad historiam non solum dogmatum, sed 
revelationis ipsius illa Judaismi graeci opinio est, quoniam pro 
sua parte universalismum religionis christianae praeparavit 
eique viam aperuit. In eo autem errorem ejus positum esse 
censemus, quod inspirationis donum ultra fines revelationis 
extendit et id quod ad vim animae divinatoriam!, indolem 
naturalem, ingenium, facultatem speeulativam pertinet ad spe- 
eialem Dei ejusque gratiae efficaciam retulit. 

Postquam quid Philo et Josephus de inspiratione librorum 
sacrorum senserint investigavimus, inventa perlustrantes haec 
Statuimus: 

]. Inspiratio e Philonis et Josephi sententia est £xotaotc 
et uavia. 

2. Alia inspirationis forma in scriptis eorum non comme- 
moratur. | 

3. Etiam: actui scribendi inspirationem illam assignant. 


! Ofr. Ernestum de Lasaulz, Die yprophetische Kraft der mensch- 
lichen Secle in. Dichtern und. Denkern, 1858, 
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4. Inspirationis omnes sapientes et justos participes fieri 
existimant. 

Sed nondum Alexandrinismo valedicere nobis licet. Reli- 
quum enim est, ut disquiramus, wndenam Philo et Josephus 
hanc inspirationis notionem hauserint. 

Vetus Testamentum novit ecstasin propheticam h. e. 
illam conditionem, qua homo a Spiritu divino tanta vi corri- 
pitur, ut à semet ipso quasi amotus et ab omnibus rebus, in 
quibus antea versabatur, avulsus res tantum coelestes et fu- 
turas intueatur et percipiat. Qui eestatieus prophetiae status 
antiquioribus maxime temporibus invenitur; at postea quoque 
quum prophetia formam liberiorem magisque spiritualem nacta 
esset, status prophetiecus non quidem per se ipsum cum abalie- 
natione mentis et deliquio sensuum conjunctus erat!, sed non 
raro evenit, ut prophetae ad revelationem divinam aeccipien- 
dam paterentur eestasin, quae omnino nisi antea externi sen- 
sus agitari desierint et homo rebus externis ad tempus renuntia- 
verit cogitari non potest. Sed primum haee eestasis, sieut 
modo diximus, una tantum eaque rara species prophetieae 
revelationis, minime generalis propheticae, nedum  eujusvis 
inspirationis forma est; deinde nullibi V. T. docet, omnes 
revelationes i» éxor&o:. esse consignatas; tertio status ec- 
staticus, quem Scriptura novit, cessationem quidem cogitationis 
discursivae, neutiquam vero talem mentis exturbationem infert, 
ut inspiratio sit 9sog0gztoc ucrvío; promittit denique V. T. 
tempore Messiano donum Spiritus sancti i. e. 1N*22 711^ omni 
earni datum iri (Joel III), sed ante hoc tempus omnes sapien- 
tes et justos inspirationis participes fieri posse non docet. 
Itaque dicere non possumus, Philonem et Josephum suam de 


1 Contra Philippium, Kirchliche Glaubenslehre. ed.l1I. I, p. 226 sq. 
2 Cfr. Fr. Delitzschium, System der biblischen Psychologie. ed. II. 
p.9398sqq. Gustavum Baurium, Der Prophet Amos p. 1 sq. 
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inspiratione sententiam e Vetere Testamento petiisse. Gen- 
tilem de inspiratione sententiam fontem ejus esse ab omnibus 
fere eoneeditur. Tota antiquitate omnes extraordinariae homi- 
num vires et faeultates, eximia intelligentia, donum poeseos et 
eantus et vaticinationis, ardor amoris, studium belli, sollertia arti- 
fieum ab immediato Deorum instinetu derivabantur, sicuti Cicero 
Nemo vir, inquit, magnus sine afflatu divino unquam fuit.! Homi- 
nes divinitus instineti et inflammati nuncupabantur $e0zvsvotort, - 
850góQot, 9 &0póQitot, 9'&ogoposusrot, 9e Aaxor, 9'600lÓaxcor, 950- 
xi»qvot, 9soó£yuorec, 9so0£xrogsc, 9sox90zot, Ütcoucrtst, 0£6- 
goovsc, ü'&ogoaóporec, 950g paóstc, 0ctor, EvOsor, xavoyor, éyous- 
0L, X&tEYOUEVOL, xatOytuot, éxíxvot, pouaotuxol, &vD ovotaotixol, 
ivüovoiaotal, iv9oveuorat, &kxodeuuoriCorvrec, Baxysevousvot, uot- 
vóusvo, divino numine afflati, divino spiritu instineti, furen- 
tes; status eorum dicebatur $&a0u0c, évOovotaou0c, 9tonvsv- 
Gta, 96090976tc, 9&ogogla, xataxcoy 1 (xatoxeo yr), xevoyn, uevia, 
afflatus, inspiratio, furor, insania — quae quidem voces partim 
apud Philonem quoque inveniuntur. Hominem non prius carmen 
eanere vel vaticinari posse 2/ato dicit, quam mens ejus pe- 
nitus recesserit Deusque in eum intraverit;? ideo vero numen 
poetis et oraeula edentibus et vatibus mentem auferre, ut in- 
dieet non homines mente abreptos tam eximia loqui, sed Deum 
uti illis tamquam ministris et instrumentis.? —Nescire igitur 


1 De nat. deor. 1I, 66. 

? [on p. 034 a: xolgor yc xeliua noctis &gt. x«l ntqvov xai iegor, 
x«i oU ngóregor oióg t€ nottiy, mei» &y ÉvOtog v6 yérimeon xai ExqQur 
xai 6 vois pnxén £y avtQ Evi; &ug d^ &y vovti. Eyy to xvijua, advv«zog 
7züg 70i» Egtip &vógwnoc x«i yonouqgdei».  Tüm. p. 7l c: uevtxi» 
&goostro 9tóc &v9gwnírg dédwxev* ovdsig yàg Érvovc égentetat uavtt- 
xic &v9éov x«i dAnSobc, &AÀ T] xa9' Ünvor 1i» vic qoorviaeoc nedónó8cie 
dvrapuy, rj Ót& vócaor ij vtva &vOova.«Guór n«godMatas. 

3 lon p.534 c. d: di& vaiva d& Óó 9«eóc é£atgobuevog voto» vov vobr 
tovtorg ygntou $zngéveie xai volg yorauqodolc xai voic uàvtegt roig Seíorg, 
T»/' 5utig ob axovovtec cid Outer, Utt oíy ovtoí tiat» oi. vaUte Aéyorteg 


poetas et vates quid enuntient.! Quae quidem sufficiunt, ut 
Philonem inspirationis notionem a gentilibus mutuatum esse de- 
monstretur.? Ethnicismus inspirationem idem ae uaríarv esse 
eenset; poetis in aetu seribendi inspirationem sive £xoractr 
attribuit; fines inspirationis latissime extendit. Duplici tan- 
tum ratione Plato à Philone diserepat: primum eo quod Z/ato 
divinum illud, ad quod naturae finitae ut revelationem accipiat 
extollere sese necesse est, revera vim humanae animae ipsi 
innatam esse censet?; Philo supranaturalismo judaico coactus 
infinitum non in anima humana, sed in solo numine divino 
ponit; deinde vero quod P/afo u&vtt&ig et zoogsjtac h. e. vates 
et eos, qui visa et dieta ab inspiratis interpretantur, di- 
Stinguit!, apud Philonem uovtuc et xoogrjro. idem significant. 
Ceteroquin vero de inspiratione plane consentiunt, ita ut etiam 
hoe loeo illud patrum ecclesiae dictum: íAo» IlAavoviGst 
verum esse appareat. Judaismi Alexandrini omnino propria 
est permixtio sententiarum judaicarum et gentilium. Quare ad 


otto 7t0À400 &tta, oic vovc ur, négtotty, dA 6 950g citóg éatty 0 AÉycy, 
di voitey d£ g.Oéyyttea nQog fuc. 

! Meno p. 99 d: ép9àe «g' &v xaàMoiut» S9tiovc te ove vàv dr, £AÉyo- 
pev xoncugdoic xai ucvtttg xai tovc ntottuxote Cnavtag: xai toic ztolt- 
t.xove oy j$xiot« tovto» qolu&r &v. 9&íovc te &lvei xai. £ySovatétttv, 
&nínvovg ürtag x«i xatéyoutvovc £x toU ÓtoU ÜUt«v x«togÓdcGot Aéyorvteg 
"0ÀÀà xai ueyéàe nQcéyuete, undiív cldorec dw AÉyovot. — Apol. Socr. 
p. 22 c: Éyvov otv «0 x«i ntgl vày. nomróv &v óMyq tovto, Utt o) cogíq 
7zo.0ley & notoiey, GàÀR quate tty. xai. év9ovaiaGorteg, dozto ol 9«o- 
u&vttte xal oí yornougdoí. xai yg ovro; A&yovat uér zt01Àà x«i x«t, 
laacc d& cüdév dv AEyoveor. 

2 Plures loci exstant apud Sonntagium l.c. p. l sqq. et Grimmium 
S. V. Inspiration in Encyclopaedia Ersch-Gruberiana. Sect. 1I. D. 19. 

3 Cfr. Ernestum de Lasaulz l.c. p. 31 sqq. 

4 Tümn. p. i1 c. 72a. b: toU d& u«vértoc, Et. dà £v vovre  uévovtos, 
oix Egyor t& qavérta T] quvróérre $q» écvtoU xgíycur, dÀÀ &U xai. ztéÀat 
Aéyevac v0. mQattéuy. xal yrvdvat t& tt aUtoU x«i éavtór acgoov. uóro 
7tgoonxtt». 096p dj x«i vrO nQogntv yÉrog Eni taig ÉvOéotg u«rvteicig 
xgerüg Enexadagtávet vopog. : 
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ethnieismum potius quam ad Vetus Testamentum illa quoque 
sententia, qua Philo manticam inspirationis notionem eompro- 
bat, referatur necesse est, sententiam dico de discrimine inter 
Deum et creaturam tam immenso, ut Deus  perfectissimus 
omnique numero absolutissimus fines finitos vere ingredi vel 
eum quopiam finito, utut perfeetum est, conjungi nequeat, quia 
tali eonjunetione utpote mixtione numen destrueretur. OZpic 
y40 ovx £cct, inquit Philo!, 9. »5 vóv dé avato óvvotxzóut, 
et his verbis demonstrat, mentem humanam Spiritu Dei su- 
perinveniente exturbari (i&ouxíGso0 o4 rÓv vo)rv xotà t5» vo 
Otlov xviuatoc &gt&). Quodsi verum est, Deum tam per- 
fectum et tantopere supra quidvis finitum elatum esse, ut nullo 
modo eum eo conjungi possit, rectissime inde concluditur, in- 
Spirationem non esse liberam Spiritus divini eum humano unio- 
nem, sed oppressionem mentis humanae per Spiritum divinum. 
Quis non videt, hune Philonis dualismum non differre a me- 
taphysieo Neopythagoreismi et Neoplatonismi fundamento?? 

Nune quid Judaismus et talmudieus et Alexandrinus de 
inspiratione Seripturae sacrae statuerit, satis investigasse 
nobis videmur. Inventorum summa haee est: Qantumvis se- 
vere ae rigide in Talmude de Thorae inspiratione judicetur, 
tamen Mosi in actu inspirationis conseientia sui ipsius non 
abjudieatur. At Hellenistae inspirationem vere divinam eum 
suspensione conscientiae humanae necessario eonjunctam esse 
eensent. Rectissime izitur Paumgarten- Crusius? liberiorem doctri- 
nam judaicam et strietiorem - hellenisticam. distinguit. Zuder- 
bachius* hane distinetionem immerito perstringit. 


i Quis rer. div. haer. T. I, p. 511. 

2 COfr. Zellerum, Die Philosophie der Griechen. MI, 2, 2. p. 101. 
214 sqq. 306 sqq. 363 sqq. 

3 Dogmengeschichte p. 883 sqq. 

* L.c. p. 15. 
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II. Ad alteram exordii quaestionem: Quid de inspiratione 
librorum Veteris Testamenti Dominus noster el apostoli ejus sen- 
serint, aggredientes breves quam longi esse malumus, quia 
non multum certi hace de re proponendum habemus. AÀ Domino 
Jesu Christo initium faciamus. Ejus orationes in evangeliis 
traditae demonstrant, quanti ei Seriptura valuerit et quomodo 
ipse ea innutritus fugrit.! Etiam libros apocryphos Jesum 
citare dietum est. Quod si verum esset, tamen non magis 
esset mirum quam id, quod Dominus interdum proverbia ju- 
daica vel rabbinorum enuntiata adhibet.  Solemniter vero 
Jesum ex apoeryphis libris tamquam e scriptis saeris Joan. 
VII, 38 et Luc. XI, 49 quaedam afferre nunquam satis probari po- 
terit.? Sed hoe e Zuc. XI, 49 sqq. consequitur, Jesum eundem 
quem nos Veteris Testamenti canonem novisse; nam hoe loco 
respicit ad primum et ad ultimum canonis librum, Genesin 
et alterum Chronicorum librum, in quo (eap. XXIV, 20 sqq.) 
martyrium Sacharjae, filii Jojadae, narratur. 

Si quis objecerit, Jesum Seripturam Veteris "'estamenti 
tantummodo propterea tanti fecisse, quia documentum vel 
monumentum revelationis sit, minime vero quia ab efficacia 
Spiritus saneti eam repetierit?, interrogamus, quomodo fieri po- 
tuerit, ut apostoli ejus uno ore Veteris Testamenti originem 
divinam doceant. Regeritur quidem, Jesum Joan. V, 39 Judaeos 
vituperare, quod Seripturam ut thesaurum auctoritatis divinae 
perserutentur;* sed falsa est haec interpretatio. —Vituperat 
enim Jesus illie eam tantum Scripturae perserutationem, quae 
vitam illam, cui Seriptura à Deo profecta nonnisi testimonium 


1 Cfr. Lechlerum, Das alte Testament in. den Reden Jesu.  Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken. 1854. IV. 

2 Cfr. Eundem l. c. p. 188—790. 

3 Cfr. Rothium, Zur Dogmatik. ed. II. p. 176. 

4 Cfr. Eundem l.c. p. 177. 
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perhibet, in ipsa inveniri posse somnians Judaeos impediebat, 
quominus ad Jesum Christum, vitam veram, aceederent.! An 
uno Saltem argumento Zothius evincere potest, locum Matth. 
XXII, 43, quo Davidem psalmum CX. Zr zx»e/pat: condidisse 
legimus, nihil de modo conseriptionis hujus psalmi dieere?? 
Hane sententiam erroneam esse ostendit vel praesens xa4ct, ad 
Seripturam, quam in manu habebant Judaei, respiciens. Porro 
ex iis, quae Dominus Joan. X, 35 et Matth. V, 18 (efr. Luc. 
XVI,17) pronuntiat, concludi potest, eum non tantummodo mate- 
riam eorum quae Seriptura continet, sed etiam elocutionem 
talem judicare, quae a Deo originem ducat; et revera cogitata 
hominis eum verbis, quibus exprimuntur, indissolubili vineulo 
cohaerent, ut ipse hebraieus sermo ostendit, qui cogitationem 
et locutionem uno verbo ^»2N comprehendit. Et vicissim exstant 
alia Domini effata, quorum primum loeum oratio montana 
oeeupat, ex quibus apparet, eum revelationem Veteris 'Testa- 
menti pro imperfecta, temporaria et ad statum populi, cui 
data est, paedagogice aceommodata habere, unde efficitur, eum 
Seripturam Veteris Testamenti non tam mere divinam habere, 
ut similis sit libri eoelitus delapsi et propterea affectionibus 
humanis prorsus liberi. Sie si judieasset, non poterat dicere 
quae Matth. XIX, 8 eum dixisse legimus. Ergo sententia Domini 
haee erit, Scripturam Veteris Testanienti inspiratam esse, quia 
tota perfectam illam revelationem, cujus ipse mediator est, 
praeparat, ita ut vel minutissimarum partium legis nulla abro- 
getur, quin spiritualiter impleta sit, et praedictionum nulla 
irrita fiat, imo in ipso ad finem perducatur. Ceterum non erat 
Domini nostri, quippe eujus opus vitae, non doctrinae inservi- 
rei, rationem inspirationis Scripturae sacrae, uti dogmaticorum 
est, subtiliter exponere. 


* 


1 Cfr. Kahnisium, Die lutherische Dogmatik. 1, p. 652. 
2 [. c. 
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Apostolos inspirationem Veteris Testamenti non addubi- 
tasse ab omnibus conceditur.! Paulus revelationis non minus 
consignationem quam historiam ad Deum referens nomen Dei 
et Seripturae sacrae promiseue usurpat? et illustri illo loco 
II Zim. III, 16 x&oarv yoagrv h. e. omnem omnino Scripturam 
(Veteris 'l'estamenti) 9soxrvevoror esse dicit. Quamvis inter 
theologos sit eontroversum, quomodo vox z&oa« interpretanda 
et quibus eum verbis vox $«oxrcvoroc eonjungenda sit?, hoe 
tamen negari nequit, apostolum de toto Scripturae sacrae cor- 
pore cogitare omnesque ejus partes ad efficaciam Spiritus di- 
vini referre. Neque immerito suspicari poasumus, Paulum, 
Gamalielis discipulum, Thoram ceteris libris sacris anteposuisse, 
quamquam nusquam hoe diserte dicit. Et quum vetus syna- 
goga inspirationem tum ad argumenta tum ad verba referat, 
et sensum Seripturae, utpote divinae, tam locupletem esse 
eenseat, ut interpretatio literalis atque historia eum non ex- 
hauriat, rectc e Gai. III, 16 et IV, 22 sqq. coneluseris, Paulum 
uti doctores judaieos sensum literalem (cup. wp) et profun- 
diorem quendam (w^) discernere. * Idem valet de auctore 
epistolae ad Hebraeos, qui vel illos locos, ubi de Deo objective 
agitur?, formulá ó 9t0c A£yz vel similiter allegat et paene nus- 
quam scriptorum mentionem facit?, et eujus interpretandi ratio, 


| Cfr. Rothium l. c. p. 178. 

? Hom. IX, 17. Gal. lII, 8. 22. 

3 Cfr. Rothium l.c. p. JVi88q. Kahnisium l.c. p. 653. 

4 Cfr. Tholuc kium, Das alte Testament im neuen Testament. 82 et 4. 
D iestelium, Geschichte des alten. Testamentes in. der christlichen Kirche. 
p. 8. 11 sq. 

$ L 65sqq. IV, 4. 7. ViI, 21. X, 30. 

6 Rothiuslc. p. 138. Not. 1 Bleekium sequens affirmat, nusquam 
in epistola ad Hebraeos scriptores librorum sacrorum humanos commemo- 
rari. Sed omisit locum 1I, 6, ubi Ps. VIII, 5 —7 affertur ita: 2f«u«ozv- 
pato dé zov tig Aéyov. Item IV, 7 Davidis mentio fit. 
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veluti psalmi VIII, tota supponit, non solum res, sed etiam 

verba Veteris Testamenti, quamquam ab hominibus profecta, 
divinam prae se ferre originem. Sed ne in hac quidem epi- 
Stola, eujus auctor Alexandrina eruditione imbutus erat, ullum 
vestigium manticae inspirationis inveniri potest. 

Nec. his qui nune nobis afferendi sunt locis doctrina illa 
continetur, locos dico I Petr. T, 10 8qq. ct II etr. T, 21. Priori 
loco, quo Spiritus Christi praeexistentis prineipium inspiratio- 
nis propheticae nominatur, affirmat quidem Petrus, homines 
sanetos materiam revelationis, quippe quae iis divinitus com- 
municata sit, non suamet ipsorum meditatione produxisse, sed 
meditationem et indagationem accepta revelatione secutam 
esse; quin etiam personam humanam in inspiratione pro- 
phetica longe magis quam in apostolica recedere indicat!; 
minime vero negat, prophetas in actu inspirationis suimet 
ipsorum fuisse compotes. Alterum vero loeum, quo Petrus 
vel alius quis prophetieam inspirationem describit his verbis: 
Ov yàg 9eAxuoti. dvOQonov gvéy0n xot ngogs5ttla, &AA $xó 
zvevuotoc &ylov gtgOutvou àAGAgoav Gytot 0t00 irvOQcxor, 
haud caute interpretareris, si eum potissimum ob causam, 
quod vox $,:ogogpiio0cr antiquitus et apud Philonem idem 
Signifieat ae uaírtoDüc:, auctorem hujus epistolae manticam 
doeuisse inspirationem censeres. Quis non videt, verbum g«oo- 
usvou verbo réyó5 opponi? et homines Dei ita nuneupari, 
non quod mente alienati fuerint, sed quia, ut Calvinus ait, 
mhil à se ipsis ausi sint? Quamobren hoc tantum illic doeetur, 
prophetas neque publice praedicasse neque scripsisse nisi Spi- 
ritus divini vi commotos, iia ut et materia et forma vatieiniorum 


— 


1 Spiritus sanctus per prophetas locutus est (v.11), apostoli in Spi- 


ritu sancto evangelium praedicaverunt (v. 19). 
? Non ferebant, sed ferebantur (Bengelius). 
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a Deo profecta sit. Ceterum hi loci de prophetica tantum 
inspiratione agunt; quaenam vero fuerit Spiritus divini ope- 
ratio in aliis librorum saerorum seriptoribus incertum re- 
linquunt. 

Restat, ut inquiramus, utrum apostoli etiam scripta in ca- 
nonem non recepta allegantes liberiorem Hellenistarum sen- 
tentiam de finibus inspirationis secuti sint. Licet de locis 
I Cor. II, 9 et Jac. IV, 5 8q. ambigi possit, certe auctorem episto- 
lae quae dicitur Judae libro Henochi et Ascensione Mosis ut 
libris sacris usum esse concedendum est. At non est, eur eo 
offendamur; nam primum auctor hujus epistolae apostolis non 
est annumerandus; deinde etiamsi probari posset, apostolos 
libros quosdam apoeryphos in usum didactieum contulisse, 
tamen ecclesia eodem jure inter libros eanonieos et apoery- 
phos discerneret, quo dogma ecclesiae ea, quae Seriptura com- 
prehendit, seeundum notiones varias subtiliter distinguit. 

Vidimus igitur, Dominum ejusque apostolos a Spiritu qui- 
dem revelationis repetiisse librorum saerorum originem, sed 
nihil certi doeuisse de modo inspirationis. Sed nunc perve- 
stigatis lis, quae à Domino apostolisque et quae a Judaeis 
tum Palaestinensibus tum Alexandrinis de inspiratione cirea 
antiquissimorum ecclesiae patrum aetatem prolata exstant, ad 
ipsam illorum patrum doctrinam transeamus. 

Deliberantes autem, quem commentationi nostrae termi- 
num poneremus, diu haesitavimus, utrum Theophilum Antioehe- 
num exeluderemus. Nam quum non prius quam a Theophilo 
inspirationem librorum Novi Testamenti doceri plurimorum 
Sit sententia, novam ab eo aetatem incipiendam esse eredi- 
deris. At videbimus, non recte judieare eos qui ita dieunt. 
Quare omnes secundi post Christum saeculi apologetas, quorum 
libri materiá et consilio aretissime conjuncti sunt, ceomprehen- 
dere malumus. Quid Montanistae et auctores Pseudoclemen- 


tinorum de inspiratione senserint, copiosius exponere intra 
hujus libelli fines supersedemus, at non negligemus ea quae 
illustrandis patrum sententiis inserviunt. Duabus vero com- 
mentationem nostram absolvemus partibus, investigantes quid 
patres apostolici et apologetae alterius saeculi primum de 
Veteris, deinde de Novi Testamenti inspiratione statuerint. 


PARS PRIOR. 


QUID PATRES APOSTOLICI ET APOLOGE- 

"TAE ALTERIUS POST CHRISTUM SAECULI 

DE LIBRORUM VETEHIS TESTAMENTI IN- 
SPIRATIONE STATUERINT. 


I. Patrum apostolicorum sententiae.' 


Patres apostolieos Scripturam Veteris "Testamenti, quae 
ab initio in sacris christianorum coetibus praelegebatur (cfr. 
I Tim. IV 13), maximo honore maximaque pietate tamquam 
sacrosanctum veritatis divinae codicem prosecutos esse, libri 
eorum demonstrant. Imprimis Clemens Romanus et auctor epi- 
stolae quae dicitur Barnabae saepissime locos Veteris "Testa- 
menti formulis 7£ygaztat, Aéyet 7) yoaqyj, A£yet 1 yoagstov, qot 
0 &ytog Aóyoc, Aéyet tÓ zxveÜua TÓ Gytov allegant et ex Vetere 
potissimum Testamento doctrinae christianae argumenta repe- 
tunt. Clemens Romanus, qui omnium librorum sacrorum au- 
ctore8 xgog»rag h. e. homines divinitus inspiratos nominat,? 


———— ——À— ————— 


1 Patrum apostolicorum opera allegantes sequimur editionem Dresse- 
lianam alteram (1863). Sed etiam paginas editionis Hefelianae quartae 
(1855) et Novi Testamenti extra canonem recepti a Hilgenfeldo editi 
(1866), cujus tres priores fasciculi epistolas Clementis Romani et Barnabae 
atque Pastorem Hermae continent, apponemus. 

? [ Cor. XLIII, p.88 (ed. Hef. p.110 ed.Hilgf. I, p.45): Moos v& óta- 


pete y utra ejt zayra £anpeucgcro £y. t«ig ieo«ic BiBAoic, 9 xai &nr- 
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multis testimoniis e Vetere Testamento desumptis ab ira, invidia, 
superbia dehortatur, poenitentiam vero, fidem, hospitalitatem, 
humilitatem commendat et Corinthios ut Verbum divinum dili- 
genter inspiciant admonet: ér[x/óxvete| sig vàg ygagàg, tàc 
cAg9sts [o5ostc] xveUuarog rob cylov.! Barnabas autem, qui 
eognitione mystiei sensus Seripturae gloriatur?, Vetere 'lesta- 
mento non sieuti Clemens paraenetice, sed apologetice utens 
tota epistola id agit, ut demonstret, inde ab initio Judaismi 


. munus fuisse, oeconomiam Novi Testamenti praedicere et praefi- 


gurare; quem in finem non solum in vatieiniis et psalmis?, a 
Spiritu Christi praeexistentis inspiratis!, sed etiam in libris 
historicis? ubique Jesum Christum sese annuntiantem subaudit, 
atque imiras allegorias, praesertim cap. V—XI, cumulat 5, easque 
partim adeo nugajorias, ut ipse ille, qui propter eloquentiae 
ardorem ab apostolis 9mN*22 "3 est appellatus, esse nequeat. 

Longissime a tanta Veteris Testamenti veneratione epi- 
8tolae Ignatii et Polyearpi distare videntur. Polycarpus enim 


xoAotOnc«v oí Aoizoil nooqgijt«t, ovveniuaotopoivttg voig in. «vto 
ytvouod9etnuévote. 

1 C. XLV, p. 92 (ed, Hef. p. 114. ed. Hilgf. I, p. 47). 

2 C. VI, p. 10 (ed. Hef. p. 12. ed. Hilgf. II, p. 18): EtAoygtóc 6 xto«oc 
jud», 60 coqpíary xai voiv S&6utvog &v ijuiy. C. IX, p. 20 (ed. Hef. p. 22. 
ed. Hilgf. II, p. 30): Ode» 0 viv &£ugvtor dwos&v vije dud«yrg «toU 3é- 
pevog ey fjuty.- 

3 Affert Ps. XVIII, 45 his verbis: Aéyec 0 xtguoc €v 19 ngogit 
(c. IX, p. 18. ed. Hef. p. 20. ed. Hilgf. II, p. 26), et Ps. 1, 3 — 6 sic: x«i 
nàüàw &v GAÀg ngog: Aéyec (c. XI, p.26. ed Hef. p. 23. ed. Hilgf. II, 
p. 36). 

4 C. V, p. LXVI (ed. Hilgf. II, p. 12): oí z9ogigt«t «zt eivoU Eyorteg 
tv yaQty &ig «ttov émQogitcevaay. 

5 Cfr. Diestelium, Geschichte des alten. Teslamentes in der. christli- 
chen. Kirche, p. 31. 

6 Notissima est ridicula illa trecentorum duodeviginti Abrahami ser- 
vorum allegorica interpretatio, quae in cap. IX (sub finem) exstat. 

7 De authentia brevioris septem epistolarum Ignatianarum recensionis 
et epistolae Polycarpi infra pauca adnotabimus, 
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plurima quidem Christi et apostolorum verba contexit, sed Vetus 
Testamentum nunquam solemniter allegat. lgnatius vero quam- 
quam duos Veteris Testamenti locos (Prov. III, 31. XVIII, 17) 
formulis óc y£yoaxtat et yéyooztat y6o adducit!, impugnat ta- 
men Judaizantes istos, qui, omnibus evangelii doctrinis e Vetere 
'l'estamento fidem asserendam esse dictitantes, Christi incar- 
nationem, passionem, resurrectionem & prophetis praenuntiáàri 
negent, quibus quidem objicit, veritatem evangelii suamet ipsius 
natura et praestantia satis superque probari et firmari.? At 
temere inde concluseris, illustrissimos illos patres divinam Ve- 
teris Testamenti dignitatem non agnovisse. Nam 7/gnatius pro- 
phetas nuneupat divinissimos (oi yàg 8euótator z00gxjytot xatà 
Xoiótóv Jnoob» £5goav)? et admonet christianos, ut illos i. e. 
libros eorum diligant, quippe qui Christum Jesum annuntia- 
verint Kai ro?96 xQog5rac, inquit, ó$ ayaxoópuev, óià 
tó xal aUtoUc clc tÓ cvaygy£Acov xatgyysAxévat xal cic 
a)tór AxlGcw xci tl; avvtóv &vauévew. iv 9 xci sucttioar- 


vec. i000050a» iv ivótqgtti Tqooó XuotoD, Ovttg d&iayazmg- 
toL xal &&iob aóuaotot Gycoc, oxó InooD Xouorob utuagtu- 


1 Ad Ephes. c. V, p. 124 (ed. Hef. p. 156). Ad Magnes. c. XII, p. 150 
(ed. Hef. p. 182). 

3 Ad Philad. c. VIII, p. 180. 182 (ed. Hef. p. 216. 218): JlepaxaAd dé 
éuüc ungdév xav' EguiOt(av mQAcottr, dÀÀà xat&à xypuiovouaOíap. — "Enti 
jxovca tt»oy Atyortor, Ott E&y ur) &v voig «oyaíorg (h. e. in Vetere Te- 
Stamento) ege, £v tà tvayytAip o0 nigtevw xai AÉyortoc uov avtoís, 
Ott yéygazttoc, &nexoí9raáy uoti, 6tc. Ttgoxecvat (h. e. demonstratum est, 
jam tibi fidem habemus). 'Euoi dà &pgai&à éaziv Xoeovóc, và &9ux- 
vta àgyala, Óó GtavQog avtoU xai 6 Gàravog xai fj àvacvacte 
«v10U xai fj níotte 5j dU abvo? h.e. mihi non e Vetere Testamento, 
sed ex ipsa doctrinae christianae indole et natura certissima de ejus veri- 
tate fides atque persuasio oritur; argumenta invicta, quae vos e Vetere 
Testamento repetitis, ego ipsi doctrinae christianae insita invenio. Cfr. 
Crednerum, De librorum N. T. inspiratione quid statuerint christiani 
ante saeculum tertium medium. Dissertatio I, p. 19. Ejusdem Beitrüge 
zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften. I, p. 15 8q. 

3 Ad Magnes. c. VIII, p. 146 (ed. Hef. p. 179). 
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guutévoc xoà óvrnotumuévor iv vq sXayycAlo vijs xowijc 8Axlóog.! 
Similiter Polycarpus adhortatur Philippenses, ut prophetis non 
minus quam Christo et apostolis obediant: oUrcg o5» ÓovAtU- 
Got» «Uto uttà qofov x«l zxácng t0Aaftlac, xa8oOc cUtOc 
ivetelAato xal oí svayycAuóauevot zuág dx0ootoAot xal oi zx90- 
gta. oi xooxgov&avtsg tr £Atvotv to? xvolov zuo v.? 

At nullus patrum apostolicorum certam doctrinam de inspi- 
ratione librorum sacrorum nobis proponit. Neque id mirum. 
Primum enim patres apostolici auctoritate Domini et aposto- 
lorum commoti Vetus 'l'estamentum tamquam Novi praedictio- 
nem ef praeparationem amplexi sunt, non ita curantes, ut 
ejus fidei rationem sibi redderent; deinde non opus erat divi- 
nam Veteris 'l'estamenti originem comprobare et defendere, 
quoniam ii, ad quos scribebant, tanti quanti ipsi Scripturam 
aestimabant. 

Difficilior quaestio est, utrum patres apostolici libros quo- 
que apocryphos iamquam divinos allegent. Concedimus, patres 
aliquoties scriptorum illorum versioni Alexandrinae additorum 
rationem habere?, negamus ea ab ipsis solemnibus formulis 
laudari» Nam apparet potius Jes. III, 9 (sec. LXX) quam 
Sap. II, 12 allegari his capitis VI ep. Barnabae verbis: Zéyec yào 
ó zxgogojtus ixi tóv Togox* ovo vij svyij aóvaw, Ótt BefovAsvr- 
tat Bovàzv xovgo&v xa^ &avtóv, elxOvtec: Órocyusr vóv Olxotov, 
ótt ÓUvoyogotog zulv iorwv. Tametsi vero probari posset, 
patres priscae ecclesiae, qui solummodo versione Alexandrina 
utebantur, libris istis divinam originem tribuisse, num ponti- 
fieii libros canonicos et apocryphos aequiparantes inde justi- 
fieantur? Minime; quodsi testimonio ecclesiae primaevae tanta 


! Ad Philad. c. V, p. 118 (ed. Hef. p. 214). 

? C. VI, p. 384 (ed. Hef. p. 264). 

3 Cfr. indices locorum Scripturae sacrae editioni Dresselianae et He- 
felianae additos. 


n 
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auctoritas assignanda est, quidni illos quoque libros latiori 
. Sensu apocryphos recipiunt, quos patres apostolicos scriptu- 
ris sacris annumerare negari nequit?  Zarnabas enim locum 
e quarto libro Esrae (IV, 5: otav ix $&64ov clua ota&g) 
affert cum formula Ayer ó xvuocg! et librum Henochi tam- 
quam scripturam sacram laudat: tó téA&or 6oxavóaaov [|yé- 
yoazta] 7Jyyuxev zxtQb o0 yéyoaztat cg Evoy Atyet? | Wie- 
selerus? quidem istud zxegl o5 yéyoazxra. non ad librum He- 
nochi, sed ad ea, quae liber Danielis (IX, 24. 27)* de of- 
fendieulo consummato habet, spectare, verba vero og Evoy 
Atyet ad. zyyuxev. pertinere contendit, quoniam si aliter res se 
haberet non og 'Evoy Aéycu sed i» 'Evo)yy scribendum fuisset. 
At si vera esset haec Wieseleri sententia, quidni Barnabas 
scripsit: ró téA&to» ox&rvdaAov, xtQl o9 yéyoaxtat, vyyyuxev, exc 
Evox Aéyu? Praeferenda igitur est interpretatio & Muellero* 
defensa, quae tol o9 yéygaxtou et og Ero Acye ad idem 
refert, ut alterum altero accuratius definiatur. Librum Henochi | 
allegari putamus his quoque Barnabae verbis: A£ye yàg 7 
yoag* xol Éoro. ix! boyarow rutQdv, xagaóoc0ti xUgtog tà 
zofcta tüs vojüjo xol tyjv u&rógav abtóv xcl tóv xUpyor 
avtàv tlg xcvag9oodr.9 Multi quidem interpretes hic locum 
quendam Veteris Testamenti, sive Jer. XXV, 36 sive Jes. V, 5, 
afferri existimarunt. Sed ibi neque ovile neque turris comme- 


1 C. XII, p. 28 (ed. Hef. p. 30. ed. Hilgf. II, p. 38). 

2 C.IV, p. LXV (ed. Hilgf. II, p. 8). 

3 Der Brief des Barnabas. Jahrbücher für deutsche T'heologie. 1810. 
p. 608 sq. 

4 Versio latina habet: Consummata enim tentatio, de qua scriptum 
est, sicut Daniel dicit, adpropinquavit. Cfr. Hilgenfeldum, Der Brief 
des Barnabas in altlateinischer Uebersetzung. — Zeitschrift für wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie. p. 262 sqq. 

5 Erklürung des Barnabasbriefes. Ein Anhang zu de Wette's exegeti- 
schem Handbuch zum .N. T. 1869. p. 99. 

€ C, XVI, p. 36 (ed. Hef. p. 42. Hilgf. II, p. 52). 
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moratur. Wieselerus! et ipse Veteris Testamenti locum quaerens 
in Mich. IV, 8 incidit, at ne minima quidem similitudo interce- 
dit inter verba Michae et Barnabae. Recte igitur judicaverunt 
Hilgenfeldus?, Weizsaeckerus?, Muellerus*, etiam haee verba 
e libro Henochi esse desumpta. ^ Accedit quod Clemens Ro- 
manus ex Assumtione Mosis verbum Mosis (xai xaAuw A£ys 
se. Motors) affert: éyo) ó£ siue avplg dx0 xv0Qac9, et Pastor 
Hermae, quamquam ipse vatieinans parcissime Vetere Testa- 
mento utitur, prophetiam tamen Heldadi et Modadi comme- 
morat. Unde apparet, ecclesiam primaevam non recusasse 
libros latissimo sensu apoeryphos tamquam divino instinctu 
conscriptos agnoscere et in usum suum conferre. Sed inde 
concludi nequit, eundem honorem iis libris, quos versio Alexan- 
drina scripturis canonicis annectit, tributum esse. Nam illi 
libri prophetica sua indole, quae his deest, tantam auctori- 
tatem naeti sunt. 


l1 L. c. 

2? Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum. II, p. 77. 

3 Zur Kritik des Barnabasbriefes aus dem Codex. Sinaiticus. 1863. p.26. 
4 L.c. p. 326. 


5 Legimus ibi (c. LXXXIX) haecce verba, quae versione DzlIman- 
niana utentes apponimus: ,,54. Und ich sah den Herrn der Schafe, wie er 
viele Niederlagen über sie brachte. 55. Und er überliess sie in der Hand 
des Lówen. 56. Und ich sah, dass er jenes ihr Haus und ihren Thurm 
verliess, und sie alle in die Hand des Lówen gab, um sie zu zerreissen, und 
zu fressen, in die Hand aller wilden Tiere. 61. Und sie verbrannten jenen 
Thurm und zerstreuten jenes Haus." 


8 I Cor. XVII, p. 61 (ed. Hef. p. 78 ed. Hilgf. I, p. 23). 


7 Vis. II, 4, ed. Hilgf. IIL, p. 11: "Eyyóc xégtog trotz &zt.GtQeqouérors, 
Og yéygantat £y vi "EAdad xai Mwdát, vois noognvteóaaacw &v vjj Egriuo 
tQ àao. 
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II. Apologetarum sententiae.' 


Apologetarum libri, quos adhibebimus, hi sunt: 

Justini Martyris 1) Apologia major vel prior (AxoAoyla 
zQot5 0zio Xouotiarov), secundum plerosque ao. 138 vel 139 
conseripta. 2) Apologia minor vel altera (AxoAoyla Ótvtéoa 
$zxip Xouotiavor), quae Marco Aurelio et Lucio Vero regnan- 
tibus h. e. intra annos 161—166 exarata est et ab eodem 
quidem Justino, ut et forma ejus et materia comprobat. 
3) Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo (Iloóg ToUgova Tovóctor 
ótaAoyog) non multo post annum 139 compositus. 4) Cohor- 
tatio ad Graecos (Aoyoc xogatvetuxüg zxQ90g "EAAgvac) quam 
non differe ab illo E4£yyo, apud Eusebium?, Hieronymum?, 
Photium* in indicibus librorum Justini commemorato, Semi- 
schius* et Otto* extra omnem dubitationem collocasse mihi 
videntur. 

Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos (zQóc "EAAgvac), non multo post 
Justini mortem (c. an. 166) exarata. 

Athenagorae 1) Supplicatio pro Christianis (Ilotofela xoi 
Xouotiarov), post annum 176 conscripta. 2) Liber de resur- 
rectione mortuorum (xsgl &vaotaoEog r&xoo). 

Theophili Antiocheni tres libri ad Autolycum (xQ0c AUR vas), 
c. an. 180 compositi. 


Si quis vel obiter libros apologetarum inspexerit, eum 
non fugiet, certas quasdam de divina Scripturae sacrae indole 


..1 Editionem librorum apologetarum ab Ottone curatam et priorem 
quidem sequemur. 
2 Hist. eccles. IV, 18. T. I, p. 376 (ed. Heinichenius). 
3 De vir. illustr. c. 283. T. iI, p. 853 (ed. Vallarsius). 
4 Biblioth. cod. 125. T. I, p. 94 sq. (ed. Bekkerus). 
5 Justin der Mürtyrer. 1840. I, p. 105 sqq. 
€ De Justini Martyris scriptis et doctrina. Jenae 1841. p. 38 sqq. 
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sententias, quas in seriptis patrum apostolicorum desideravi- 
mus, hie nobis occurrere. Una et proxima quidem hujus 
progressus causa est finis librorum illorum apologetieus, at 
non uniea. Imo considerandum est, fidem quam apologetae 
Seripturae habent non aliena auctoritate, sed ipsorum spiri- 
tuali experientia nixam esse. Justinus Martyr initio Dialogi 
eum Tryphone Judaeo (e. II sqq.) ad superiorem ipsius aeta- 
tem respiciens narrat!, sese seholas Stoicorum, Peripateti- 
eorum, Pythagoreorum, postremo Platonicorum integrae veri- 
tatis cupidissimum adiisse, sed de ea invenienda despera- 
turum fuisse, nisi venerabilis ille senex ipsi proeul a turba 
hominum ad solitarium maris litus quaestiones philosophieas 
pensitanti prophetas Veteris TTestamenti ostendisset et desi- 
derium animi sui explevisset. Similia etiam Tatianus et Theo- 
philus de se referunt ?, et omnes omnino apologetas eadem fere 
via ad veritatis diu frustra appetitae cognitionem pervenisse 
inde merito concluditur, quod omnes sapientiae gentilis accu- 
ratam notitiam habent. Quid ergo mirum, quod divinam Seri- 
pturae originem non solum fide tenent, sed etiam hanc fidem 
argumentis fuleiunt et Seripturam tamquam infallibilem totius 
veritatis fontem omnisque certitudinis fundamentum grato erga 
Deum animo contra gentiles defendunt?? 


1 Nihil nos cogit, ut cum Crednero (Beitráge I, p. 95) hanc narratio- 
nem pro commenticia habeamus. Cfr. Semischium 1. c. I, p. 15 sqq. 
2 Oratio ad Gr. c. 28. 29, p. 112 sqq. Ad Autol. I, 14, p. 42: K«i yag 
éyà qníctovr toito (8c. &váctagiy vexQüw) 6oeadat, &AÀ& viv xavavonoagc 
«$10 nuteto, &u«a xal énivogxov (cegate yoagatg và» &yíovr 
700gntoà»r. 
3$ Quantopere de veritatis fundamento apologetae et patres posterioris 
aetatis inter se dissentiant, neminem latet. Justinus dicit: Tír« yag 
&r àoyq &v9oonQ otevooOért. énec9óueSa, Uvc ztQwtótoxog tà «&ysvrijto 
$5G gti x«à «)vóg th» xoícuw toU navrog arOQuntíov yérvovc noujstcat, 
el ur uagtvQua, noir 9 6£A9eiv aitov ávOQunor y6róutvoyr, 
xexgovyuév« zeogi avvoU &ebgoucy xai ovtogc ysvousvra 6Qd- 
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Dictitant, gentiles tametsi apud eos seintillulae quaedam 
veritatis a A0yo oxeguatuxo profectae inveniantur integram 
tamen veritatem non habere!, id quod maxima illa inter sapi- 
.entes eorum dissensio ostendat?; integrae enim veritatis testi- 


pt» (Apol. I, 583, p. 240). Augustinus autem: Ego vero evangelio non 
crederem, nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas (Contra ep. fun- 
damenti c, V). 

! Apol. ll, 18, p. 312: "Exaotog y«Q t£ ànó uégove toU €ntouatuxob 
$tíov Aoyov tó ovyytvée 0ópQy x«Adge EgOéyEcto. ... Ol yàg avyygagtis 
n&vteg dit tijg Évovorc tug otov toU Aóyov onop&e duvdodg Edtrarto 
óg&» ta n«vta. — Apol.I, 46, p. 230: OÍ uer& Aoyov fBuosarrec youatea- 
voi tiat, x&v. &9to. évouia9nsar, olor &v "EAAgat uér. Zexgetne xci 
*Ho«xAetrog x«i ol Ououw« citolg xrÀ. — Apol. lI, 10, p. 304: '0s« yàg x«- 
Ade dti ég9éyEevto x«i &Ugor o qiAocogiriaarteg Tj vouoOttijaavtte, xata 
AGyov uéQoc tbog£cteoe x«i Stwpoíac &cti novpOért« c)toig. "Encidi, 
dé o) n&vt«a r& toU Aóyov ÉyvoQucaar, 0c £ote Xopiaroc, xai 
&£yaytía éavtolg noAAaxig clnov. 

? Coh. ad Gr. c. 1, p. $0: Tí roírvvr cittov tov urj nQóc aAAnAove uo- 
vov, «ÀÀ& xai ngog ÉÓavrovg ategiaGerv, tote n«Q' Guly vopuadértag ye- 
ytvija9«c aoqove; — Ibid. p. 82: 0Aoc &taxtóg tue xoi áavuqurog 1j naQ 
cUXtoig xexgátrxe dófa, Évi uóvq roig ópódg xgíivttv dvvauévotc éncívov 
déc qaurouévg, ott. nÀevouérove xal ur v cArn95 Aéyorrag aArAove 
&Aéygew nooronrtet — lbid. c. 8, p. 82: odév aAmoéc negi 9toncftiec 
"«g& tày Vuttégoy didaoxcAonr uavócrew oti. duvevor, Íxavry buir 
«nodtt£t» tijg éavtürv dyvoíag di& vig ngog «AijAove atageoge zteQtayn- 
xotov. — Or. ad Gr. c. 3, p.16: 4ftoneo urj nag«avoétogar 6uác cl vàv 
qiÀocópow x«i ot quiogóguor 7tcrrytotuie, olttweg &vevtía uév. éavrolc 
doypetígovctv* xatà d& vó ÉncAO0r Exactog 6xntqovyxe. — Ibid. c. 25, 
p. 102. 104: Tote IlAatovoc &up dóyuaat* xai 6 xov "Eníxovpoy eogtotevov 
ótcztQUatog &vOíatetai aot. IlaMty v6 &lyac. 9éAetg xavà vov. Aguatoté- 
Ajv' xeaí ttg x«tà tov Zfnuoxoerov Aoidopetteí. 804... .. Atacecodtce d6 
&yovteg vàv doyuátor vág diadogac dosugtvor zpóg vove ovugovove 
ée«wtoig dtaueysade. — Suppl. pr. Chr. c. 5, p. 34. 36: IHlouzoi uév yàg 
x«i quÀogoqot, wg x«i tolg &AMotg, Eméf«Aor (SC. tovto 7t6Q£ toi S9tíov) 
GtoyaOtuxdge, xumS9évtec uéy xat&à avun«óOtuxy tijg neget toU 9coU nvolc 
ba0 tle «vrOg «ctoU wvyre éxactoc Cgvijaat, el duvevóc ébpél» xci voraat 
tv dAnóttav* vocottoy d& duvrSévtec 0aor neguwoiaet o0y ctorvtat, og 
ob zaQ« 9toU ztgi Oto) fuooavtee uaStiy dÀÀARa neg  abtoU Lxaatog: 
di0 xai &AMog &AÀwg édoyuatiaev aÜtiv x«i ntgi 9&oU x«i negli ÜAng x«i 
7zt&Qi eld» x«i ntpi xoopov. 
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monium esse eogitationum harmoniam!, quae quidem apud 
Veteris Testamenti scriptores reperiatur mirum in modum. Hos 
quasi uno ore linguaque una de Deo, de mundi origine, de homi- 
nis ereatione, de animae humanae immortalitate, de futuro post 
hane vitam judicio, de omnibus rebus, quarum cognitio nobis 
necessaria. sit, gumma secum ipsis constantia et inter se consen- 
sione locutos esse, idque quamvis ' variis locis et temporibus 
divinam nobis doctrinam tradiderint.? Atque hane Seripturae 
$acrae harmoniam Justinus tantopere urget, ut Tryphoni Ju- 
daeo testetur, Seripturam secum pugnare nunquam vel eonci- 
pere vel dicere ausurum se esse, ged si quis proponatur Seriptu- 
rae locus, qui alteri eontrarius esse videatur, se confessurum 
potius esse, ipsum non intelligere quae dicantur, et iis, qui 
Seripturam secum pugnare suspicentur, ut idem cum ipso sen- 
tiant, persuadere conaturum esse.? Qua ex admiranda Seriptu- 
rae sacrae harmonia concludunt apologetae, prophetas veram 
Dei cognitionem habere utpote divinitus afflatos.* 


1 Apol. l, 44, p. 224. 220: Il«gà n&ct anégueta dàn9eíag doxtt yai: 
&A£yyorrat dé uij axoifliüc voraavtec, ove» &vavtía avtol. é«vtoig Aéycotr. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 8, p. 32: doezteg £6 évog avouavog xai puàc yAottQe 
x«i ntQi 9500 xai ntQi xicuov xtíctog xai mspi mÀ&aewoge dvOQwzov xci 
ntgi &vOgunírge wvyie a9«vacíag xai tic ueva vov. Bíoy voitoy usAMoU- 
onc Potadar xglasoc xai ntgi navtov ov üvayxetoy july &éotw eldévat 
dxoAobScse xal cvugwovog aAA(jAoce 8didatar udg, x«i tavta 6v diagó- 
Qog ténotg t6 x«l yoovoig ti» 9eiav zjuiv dudaoxoM(ar naQsaynxótec. — 
Ad Autol. 1I, 9, p. 78: Kei ovy tig fj dvo aAA zrÀAsíoreg xevr& yoórvove xai 
xatgobg &yevj9noar naga 'Efgaíots, &AA& xoi naga "EMrnsw JXfvAAe: 
xai n&rvttg qíAa aAAfAore xab c)ugora cignxactr, Il, 35, p. 162: Kai 
tí uot to 7tÀ]Oog xataAÉyttp tüwv mQogntOv, zoÀÀd» üvtov xoi uupíc 
gíà« x«l ovugova ciorxorov. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 65, p. 218: O0 voduroc rovro (scl. évarvtiag &lvac v&g 
yo«qag &AÀEAcuc) mots y ÉEvOvunógjvat 5 cintiv: dAM é&» tTotawt Ug 
doxoisa tive, ypegi] nooBAn9j xai ngógactr Eyy óc évavtía ovao, éx 
"avrog méntiGuévog, 0v. oUdtuía ygagr] vij értége Evavtía &aviv, avtóg ui; 
voti» u&AAov ópoAoyioco t& clgnuéva xai toUg Évavtíag tàg ypage $no- 
A«ufavovtag to «vr0 qgortiv uüAAor 6&uoi ztéiaoc ayovícopuat. 

4 Coh. ad Gr. c. 8, p. 82: Ove yag qvatt oiv. àvOQunivg &vroíq 
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Aliud inspirationis Seripturae argumentum apologetae e 
vaticiniis repetunt. Imprimis Justinus, qui hoec argumentum 
peylovg» xol GAmÓtotátgv ax0Ótiójv nominat!, Vetus Testa- 
mentum certissimis ae specialissimis refertum esse ineuleat 
vaticiniis, quae maxima ex parte in historia Domini et eccle- 
siae jamjam impleta sint. In prophetarum libris dicit ante 
oeulos nobis pingi Jesum Christum advenientem, e virgine 
nascentem, ad aetatem virilem pervenientem, morbos omnes 
aegritudinesque eurantem, mortuos ad vitam revocantem, invi- 
sum, ignoratum, erucifixum, resurgentem, in eoelos ascenden- 
tem; praedictum quoque esse eum et fore et voeatum iri filium 
Dei, et nuntios, qui haec omnia praedicent, ad omne hominum 
genus missurum atque gentilium majorem numerum quam 
Judaeorum iis fidem habiturum esse.? Et quoniam haee 
omnia praedicta sint, antequam evenerint, necesse esse ere- 
damus etiam reliqua, quae praedicta sint, aliquando eventura.? 
Quia autem vim vaticinandi apologetae uti universa antiquitas 


obtu u6yáAm xab 9tia yivooxtuy &vógonorg dvvevór, GAÀà tjj &voócr 
éni toe &yíove ávdQag trvuxeita xatsA9oboy doptg. — Ad Autol. c. 9, 
p. 76. 78: geprnsavtee cogíarv tjv 7«Q' «Utov, dt me cogíac slnov x«i 
t& 7m6Qi tile xtíotg toU xocuov xai t» Aotndv zàvtv. 

1 Apol.I, 80, p. 200: vij» «node«dtr rjd noujsousSo, ob toig Aéyovat 
"iL0t6Voyttg, GAAA toig noogmtevovot ngiv 5j yevéa9ot xav àvcyxnr. nct- 
$ousvot Ódi& tO xai Uer Óg mQoegrevón ópá» ytvouev« xai yuwóutra, 
jneo ueyíotn xai aàn96ovavou azóodeic£ag xai óuiv, oe vouí- 
Couey, pgavijoevat. — Dial. c. Tr. c. 1, p. 32: tà dé anofávta xoi 
ézofaivorta ££&avayxatte aovrtí9ta9er volg AcAcAguévoig dU. attáv, 

? Apol T, 81, p. 202. 

3 Apol. l, 52, p. 288: "Eneidrj toívvv t& ysvóptve fjdr, n«vta dzo- 
deixvvuer mpiv 3 yevéac0at ngoxexgoiz9on di& rüy npgogmróv, dráyxy 
x«i negl vàv Ouoíog npognwtevO6rtov, ueAMovtorv dà yíveaOei, níatty 
Éyety. Og navtoc ycynaouéyor. — Ad Autol. II, 9, p. 78: eigrjxaotr t& te 
"90 «vtüw ytytvnuéva xai t& xav a)rovg ysyovota xai tà xea$' Duc 
vvri ttAttotueva* dió xai neztíoue9a xci negl vOv utAMortor | oltoc 
&ocaOot, xa90c xai và noüta annorutat. 
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praecipuum Dei donum esse existimabant!, per se intelligitur, 
eos prophetas, qui vatieinia illa seripserant, a Spiritu. divino 
sive a Logo instinetos credidisse.? 

Hae duplici via apologetae perveniunt ad divinam origi- 
nem librorum Veteris Testamenti. Neque est eur haee argu- 
menta repudiemus. Non enim hoc sibi volunt apologetae, 
Seripturam sacram vel in levissimis quibuseunque rebus hi- 
Storicis sibi constare, sed id tantum dicunt, Seripturae, quamvis 
diversissimis et locis et temporibus ortae, perfectum esse consen- 
sum in rebus ad religionem et salutarem veritatem pertinentibus 
— quae quidem contemplatio non solum ad fidem divinae ori- 
ginis Seripturae, sed etiam ad vere theologicam ejus traeta- 
tionem perdueit, dummodo non minus quam consensus Seriptu- 


1 Apol.1, 12, p. 162: 95o) 8gyor £ativ, noiv rj ysvéaS«t, einei» xai 
obtwog dtty9ijvat yevoptvov, og noosiorrat, — Or. ad. Gr. c. 29, p. 114: 
Iltg.voovrtt dé poc z& onovdaia avvéfr ygagalc tace. &vvwyely Bagpapt- 
xaie, nQeoBvtégoug u&v dg ngog tà '"EMurev doyueta, 9ttovégacg 6 
de 7tQóg th» éx&ivow nA&vQv' xaí uot ntigÓrvoc vabterc avréfr die ve 
tüwv Aéf£tor» tó éCruqor .... x«i vàv u&sAÀorvtovr tO zt QoyroGtuxóv. 
— Suppl. pro Chr. c. 1, p. 36. Cfr. Tertullianum, De pudicitia c. 21 
(ed. Oehlerus T. I, p. 842): Exhibe mihi prophetica exempla, ut agnoscam 
divinitatem. Originem, Contra. Celsym VI, 10 (ed. de la Rue T. I, p. 637): 

To yàp yegcxtioitor ti,» Ototita 1] 160i uedÀcrtor £otiy anayytáia — — 
ott 9eloy nvtüua t» tó teÜra duayyélor. Clementem dig eios 
num, Aayos ngorgentuxog nQog "EAMQrves e. 8 ( ed. Potterus p. 65): 
gonouoi ràg elg tjv Ocooéfeier Tuy dgopuag &veoysavetag nod. 
S&ueAtot'g, vijv aàr9etav. 

2 Apol. T, 88, p. 206: "À y«ao ir &z0te xal: rr vopitópéva "aga 
toig dróodonotig ysvrataDot, tatto 0 9&tc ntQotcurrvoe dk voU ntQogrttxoi 
nveouetog uéAAetv yevéaOat, ly orav yéritot. ut, éncovn9j, GA &x toU 
noortQijao9ec niatcvOjj. — Quantum apologetae vaticiniis tribuerint, etiam 
inde cognoscitur, quod in eorum quoque scriptis nunquam libri versioni 
Alexandrinae additi allegantur, at libri pseudoprophetici, vaticinia Sibyllina 
et Hystaspis pro inspiratis habentur et propheticis Veteris Testamenti 
scripturis aequiparantur. Cfr. Coh. ad Gr. c. 81. 38, p. 102 sqq. Apol. I, 20, 
p.180: Kai Ziígvàa dé xai 'Yotaozmc ytvtatoóc. tàr qOaQró» &v«- 
Àegir di& nvQog secar. Ibid. c. 44,. p. 226: Kav évégystey dé tàw 
gavAor decuóvoy $avetog Ooícón xata tà» tag '"Yoráonov 59 JufoAAnc 
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rae etiam progressus revelationis in e& consignatae consi- 
deretur. 

Nune investigaturi, quid apologetae de actu inspirationis 
statuerint!, etiam hae de re eos nos non plane in incerto 
relieturos esse merito exspectamus. Suspieandum est, apolo- 
getas omnia Deo tamquam unieo librorum propheticorum 
auetori tributuros et personarum nullam rationem habituros 
esse, quoniam libros illos sapientiae gentilium sibi dissentienti 
ut non fallentem totius veritatis codicem opponunt. Quod 
autem suspieamur apologiae eorum satis confirmant. In umi- 
versum quidem hoc tantum dieunt, prophetas divino Logo vel 
Spiritu latos?, sive divino Logo commotos?, sive a Deo in- 
&piratos et divina sapientia impletos fuisse*, locutosque esse 
in Spiritu sancto? et afflante eo seripsisse.?  Aceuratius vero 


7j tà» ngogntüw Biíàove arayuecxorrov. — Suppl. pro Chr. c. 80, p. 156. 
— Ad Autol. II, 38,.p. 182: ZfuAAa xai oi Aocnoi npogijtat. 

1 Cfr. ad ea quae sequuntur Crednerum, De librorum N. T. inspira- 
tione quid statuerint christiani ante saeculum tertium medium. Dissertatio I, 
p.28—953. Ejusdem Beitráge I, p. 108—125. Ottonem, De Justini Martyris 
scriptis et doctrina, p. 114—120. .Semischium, Justin der Mürtyrer. 
Il, p. 12— 22. 

? Apol. I, 38, p. 208: 'Or« 0€ otderí &ààp 960g opobrt«t oí ngo- 
gttvorteg & ui] Aoy o 9tíq, x«i tutic, og bnoA«uBávo, qrocte. 

3 Apol. 1, 36, p. 212: v&c A£feuig và» ngogivàv .... Méycoóoat vouí- 
GRt6 .... €7tó voU xcvoUrvog «ütove 9eíov Ao yov. 

4 Ad Autol. II, 9, p. 26: Oi dé zo? 900 &róQwunor, nwvtvuatogopot 
zvévuatog &yíov xei ngogijte. ytvoutyot, $n' «ótToU toU 96ob &yu- 
"nvtsvadévtce xai coquaQ9éyseg &yévovto 9ecodídaxcou xai Gocot xci 
díxatot. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 1, p. 30: "Eyévovto t«véc 71Qgo 204ÀoU yoorov z&rctow — 
tovto» tà» rouuouércr quàocogqoy n«AcuettQot, Hexaguos x«i. díxatot 
xai $uogidtig, Oei nvecuate Aadnaavteg x«i tà uéAorta 9econí- 
cartes, — Ad Awutol. I, 14, p. 42: 5zíatovr toiito Eoco«t, a4À& vir xa- 
TarvongGce cUrà TuGtét0, cua xeà émivyor ieQaig ypoaqaig tàwv &yíov 
"1gogrtür, ot x«i ngosizov dià nvetu«tog $tob tà nooyeyorvota, 
Q Qon yéyove, xal v& £végtÀta, tívt tQónq yévetet, xai và EntQyó- 
pev«, noíq ta£cc« ádzeptu.aóqnottat. 

5 Coh. ad Gr. c. 12, p. 42: uóvor jj toV nQogivov Movoéwg 79oV- 
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rationem inspirationis definiens Justinus contendit, nunquam 
eos suas cogitationes, semper autem, quae Deus iis aperuerit, 
pronuntiasse!; ubieunque propheta non e Dei ipsius persona 
loquatur, sed ut propheta futura praedieat, verba non huie 
homini sed ipsi divino Logo attribuenda esse. 'Orav ó?, in- 
quit, vàc Aé&eic tov x9099yvàv Acyoué£vac óg àxó xooc- | 
(0v dxovógtt, u7 dx aUtOr tO» luxtxvevoué£vov 
AéytoD au. voulógve, dAÀ dxÓ toU xiwobrtog aUto)c 
9elov A0yov. Ilott uiv yàg o6 nQoayysAtuxóg và ué£A- 


Aovta ytv5oaro0ot AÉysu, mott ób c axó xQoGoxov 


To0 Ós0xOtOov zx&vrtov xal xatQÓc 0:090 Q8éyyttat, 
xoti Óób óc &4nÓ xQo00x0ov Aa» dazoxQuvouévov to 
xvolo 7] to xatol a?tov: óxotov xal àxi vàv xag opiv 
Gvyyoagéov lóstv éotiv, Eva uiv T0» tà x&vta 0vyyQé- 
gorvta óvta,zQOócoo2z« ób tà ütaAeyOueva zoQagégorta.? 
Quamobrem scripta prophetica ita allegat, quasi Deus tantum in 
iis loquatur: Dial c. Tr. c. 16, p. 58: óió xol iufo& vutv ec 
ót&à toO Hoolov Aéyow. c. 22, p. 72: A£yet Qtà Auc évóg tw 
óoÀ0sxa Bloc. c. 26, p. 82: ói& vo "Hootov (loa vó &yto» xvtüua. 
€. 34, p. 108: xai &AAov wacAuobv tob Aafló 9x0 vob &ylov 
areUpotog slonuérov avourQgoouct 6.97,p. 122: xol à» ive- 
»uxoóto Ors5t vuüg tÓ xwvcÜüuc Gyur. c. 133, p. 488: did 


nioye» lovogía, iv &x 9eí«g €ninvol«s Moog yéyoage volg tüv 
"EBoeíev yoiupaot. 

! Coh. ad Gr. c. 10, p. 38. 40: Tuto (Moscéi) ngdtovr 6 960g xci 
Tiv d»yo96y Éni tovg &yiovg &vdQg«c 9téiav xci ngogrcxir trrixobta xa- 
ttoUe«v zt«Qéoye Dwoecr, xci nodrov zig 9toscftíag Tudw. didáoxedor 
yevéaSat nagtaxev«aev: elr« uev «vtov toig Aornove ztQogijtec, totg x«i 
«ctoUg tijc avtie «tQ tvyovt«g dugetge xai t& aUt& ztgi vàv «str. dt- 
da£evtag fug. Tovtove Lucie vác nuerégec 9onaxcíac diudeaxaove yc- 
yerija)aí qauev, undéy ánoó tie «vrO9oonívnge astaor Ou«voí«g 
d.d«bavtag tuàg, «AM 6x vlje &vodey aivolg nap& $toU Jo- 
9tíane dwpsas. 

? Apol. l, 36, p. 212. 


|. 
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y&o tob xgogrov "Hoolov nxQotxictdutvog Ó Otóc, Oti tavta 
uéAAs. buág xol», xctno4cato oUtog. Apoll, c. 41, p. 220: 
x«l xGAuw Ót &AÀge xoogttlag ugréorv v0 xQogntuxóv zxvtüuo 
Ót' avtoO toU Aofló eixev. c. 69, p. 262: tó xQogstixóv. xveüua 
ói&à "Hóatov xgogwytov &A£yyov avrog sixtv. Unum tantum 
locum invenire nobis contigit, quo Justinus etiam personae 
prophetarum rationem habere videtur: Dial. c. Tr. c. 118, p 392, 
ubi Jes. LII, 15. LIII, 1 ita affert: Tovro 9:avue cov Hoolag Egg. : 
Sed hie quoque considerandum est, prophetam solummodo 
videri e persona sua loqui, revera Logon loqui per eum. Tam 
severe Justinum de inspiratione sentire etiam inde cognoscitur, 
quod fabulae de miraeulosa versionis Alexandrinae origine 
fidem habet eamque ingenue et simplieiter narrat.! -Repetit 
Ptolemaeum, postquam cognoverit septuaginta illos interpretes 
quamquam in singulas cellas inelusos non solum eadem sen- 
tentia, sed etiam iisdem verbis usos esse ae ne una quidem 
vocula a mutuo consensu aberrasse, imo eadem iisdem de rebus 
Seripsisse, stupore pereulsum ae de divina ejus translationis 
origine firmiter persuasum esse, quare interpretes Deo caros 
et summo honore dignos judieaverit, libros autem eorum ut 
divinos loco sancto reposuerit. 

Sed etiam ceteri apologetae Seripturam sacram pro Verbo 
Strietissime divino habent. Zatianus, qui semel tantum locum 
Veteris Testamenti (Ps. VIIT, 5) adhibet (c. 15), Scripturas 
oracula divinissima (8etovratac igugvelac, ótà yQaqsjc &&eAnAty- 
uévoc) et divinae pronuntiationis sermones (8elag ixqovryotoc 
Aóyovg) nuncupat.? Theophilus autem instrumenta Dei h. e. 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 13, p. 44 sqq. 

2 Or. ad Gr. c. 12, p. 54: Tà dé xa9' Exacta dvrvavor xatavoijGet v9 
py) xevodobwc azto0xogexitortt t&€ 9ttotarac Égugrtíac, «i xav& yoovor 
di& ygegije E£eAnAeyuévon zt&yv 9tcoguAci; toUge TtQocéyortag a/taig ne- 
"onjx«ctr. bid, p. 50: TeUta dé Zudrv Aeyóvtorv oix &nó yAottge o0d€ 
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prophetas! mere passive in actu inspirationis se habere indicat 
primum Geneseos versum ita allegans: Moo65c Ó£, uàáAAov 
ób ó Aóyoc Ó vo 9:00 à Ót 0pyávov Ót avtoU qnotv.? 

Ea quae adhue protulimus non nisi mechanieam, ut ita 
dicam, inspirationem h. e. suggestionem rerum et verborum 
docere videntur. At mantica quoque inspirationis notio in libris 
apologetarum nobis occurrit. Nam Justinus Martyr et Athena- 
goras illustrissimis illis locis, quibus statum prophetarum 
depingunt, ipsos comparant cum instrumentis torpentibus 
impotibusque mentis atque asseverant, illis in actu inspirationis 
nihil opus fuisse nisi puros se ipsos Spiritus operationi prae- 
bere, ut divinum illud plectrum, hominibus sanetis utens tamquam 
citharis vel lyris, divinarum nobis et coelestium rerum cognitionem 
recluderet. Ore yà gott, ait Justinus, ot. &rvü Qoxlvi évvolc 
otro utydAa xol Otte yivo xti» GvÜQox0(c Óvvatór, aAA tij 
&roOsv ixl vovg &ylovc &vÓQag tyvuxabto xovtcADovog Oct, 
olg oU Aóyow idfgos véyvog oj0b roD iguTixOg ti xol guio- 
vtlxog iixtlv, dAAà xaÜ8oQobg éavvobg vi vtov Oslov 
zvtóuatog xoQaOyelv iveQytla, iv  avvO vO ÓDctov 
à& oUQavobO xatióv zÀáxtoov, ooxtQ 0gyavo xifagac 
tuvÓg 7 A9Qag tolg Óuxuloug Gvógéotc yooutvov, trv 
tv Os[o» nulv xci ovQaviov axoxaAvwg yvooccr.? 
Athenagoras vero fallacibus et inter se pugnantibus poetarum 
et philosophorum gentilium sententiis firmissima prophetarum 
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ém0 tdv &ixotwov» Evvotv, avvta£sog t6 goquatuxzg, Suiovépac dé vog 
&xqpovijGE0g Aoyotg xate«yocuévmor, oí Bovióuevot u«vS«vtcv. oncócate. 

! Ad Autol. II, 9, p. 28: xat£io9nsav 1r» ávtiuuaDí«» v«vtQ» Aa- 
Bslv, 0Qyav« 960b ytvoutEvot xai yoprgavtte aogíar tijv ttag& Ó9&ob, 
dt ce aogíog &ltor x«i và ntgi vig xtíotue tov xoouov xai tàr Aoundw 
andvtor. Cfr. II, 33, p. 130: énó nwevueatog &yíov didacxous9a, toU 
Aeàjgartog &» toig &yíorg moogntete xal tà navta ngoxatayyéAMorrog. 

? Ad Autol. II, 10, p. 82. 

3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 8, p. 82. 
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testimonia ita opponit: "iust; d$ cw vooüuev xal xextottUxautv 
£youtv zQogrjtac uágtugag, oi xvevuati ivO£o ixxtqorixaot. 
xal ztQl toU 8:00 xol ziQgl tàw toO 0:0). Elxorte Ó üv xoi 
Ouslg, OvréGtt xal vij xtQl vó Orto»; Oelov cevot(jelg voUc GAA0vG 
AQoUyorttg, og ÉGtt» GAoyor zxagaAtxÓrtag xi0ttUtp t0) xag 
to) $tco0 nzrvtÜuati, Og Ogyava xtxuvgxott tà vOV 
zQogngtór otóuata, xgoo£yer dóoSoig avÜQoniraic.!  Fue- 
runt quidem, qui. haec quoque imagine prophetis solummodo 
omnem cooperationem ad revelationes sive formaliter sive 
materialiter conformandas, minime vero propriam mentem pro- 
priamve voluntatem abjudicari opinarentur.? At vix recte. 

Primum enim significat imago illa Philonea (cf. locos supra 
laudatos) inspirationem manticam. Justinus autem testatur, non 
ignotos sibi esse Philonis vo? cogoratov libros.? 

Deinde diserte contendit 4thenagoras alio loco, quo eadem 
imagine utitur, omnes prophetas in ecstasi impulsu Spiritus 
divini quae ipsis inspirarentur locutos esse. xl d£, inquit, 
aí qovol tor zoogqgtóor mxwtob0» nud» to)g AoyuuoUc (vo- 
uito» xcl óustg, quAouacotávovg xol éxuoituuortotátovg ortas, 
oUx Gvo5tovg ytyovéyvat, oUtt t» Mocíog oUte vOv 
Hoóctov xal Itosulov xol vàv Aouxov zQogQtor, oi 
xat Éxótadiv tàv iv a)volg AoyiouOv xiv5oartoc 
avtovg vto) Oclov xrvtouatog à àvgoyobrvo i66gorvg- 
6«», GUY onoaué£vov voo xvtbuatog oti xal avAnt2zG 
a9Aó»v iunrvetUGa), tl obrv ovtor! ' 


l Suppl. pro Chr. e. 1, p. 96. 

? Cfr. Rudelbachium l.c. p. 27. Meierum, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte. ed. II à Gustavo Baurio curata p. 68. 

3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 9. 10. 13. 

^ C. IX, p. 42. Non minus a Justino statum propheticum omnino 
ecstaticum putari, Semischius (l. c. II, p. 17) etiam loco illo Dial. c. Tr. 
c. 115, p.382 de visione Sachar;ae (III, 1 sqq.) probare conatur: ro» óia- 
Bolo» xai tüv toU xvgíov &yyciov oUx a)towíq, 6» xatactácet 


E 


" Tertio ea, quae de Sibylla furente audiverat, tamquam 


. plena fide digna referens Justinus haec addit: Tavrgc óà zc 


ZXuéóAAgs oc xogouo o0 xoAAol uiv xol GAAot tOv GvyyQa- 
géov uéprgvtot, IAatov 0t iv và dalógo. Aoxtt Ó£ uot toic 
raüUtgc xo5gopots ivrvyov 0 llàétov vovg xonéumóo)Uc ix0tt- 
dbttr* Éoga yàg tà óx. avv xaAcl xoocipgu£ro Égyotc x4ggov- 
ueva xol Óuà rovro Oavudoag iv vo nQóg Mévova Aoyo, 
a)ralg At&tOt»  Éxcuvdv toUc xonouooUc, oUto yéypagtv: 
O0o9c üga &r xaAotuev tlovc te citovc, oUc 07) vür A£youtv 
xonouodosc, o)y Zxtta qalusv üv tovtovc te Üclovg sivat 
xal ivÜovoabur éxixvovg órvrag xai xateyouérovc ix voU 80v, 
Órar xatoQóc0. A£yovtsg xoAAà xol ueyáAa zQdyuara, unótv 
tlóóttg ew Aéyovot Gaqog xel qartgOc tlg vovg XigóAAgc 
dgopor xogouo)vc. His verbis Justinum probare sententiam 
Platonieam, secundum quam vates divinitus afflati quid pro- 
nuntient nesciunt, haud difficulter subauditur, praesertim quum 
alibi quoque ad Platonem provocet ejusque doctrinam non 
adeo differre a Christi praeceptis demonstret? 


Oy, Éopáxec, &AÀ Éév éxotaGEt, dnoxadüyeog coto yeytrn- 
uérvqge. At opponi potest, eum qui statum Sacharjae visum illud acci- 
pientis ecstasin nominet, non ideo statum prophetarum omnino ecstaticum 
existimare; nam verba «ztoxeAtwéog «étq ytyerruérre comprobant tan- 
tum, ea quae vidit Sacharja spiritualibus oculis (év éxet«oec:) visa esse; 
utrum vero Justinus omnis revelationis modum ecstasin habeat, in incerto 
relinquunt. Quamobrem hunc locum pro testimonio non attulimus. 

1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 31, p. 104 sqq. 

2 Apol.ll, 183, p. 312: o)y Orc aAAotQia. &ote tà. HAavovog dideyuata 
toU Xoiorov. Christianos dicit Justinus quum a Deo omnia facta et 
adornata esse doceant Platonicam sententiam proferre videri (Apol. I, 20, 
p. 180: T9 y&p Aéyec fjuác 6x0 96oU n&rra xexoauija Get xai. yeytvijadat 
Ilàatorog dotousv Aéysc» doyua); inter illorum et Platonis de Dei natura 
opinionem solum articulum differre, quia illi 6 o» dicant, hic tó o» (Coh. 
ad Gr. c. 22, p. 64 sqq.: To)ro, & évdgsc "EAAgrec, roig vostv dvrau£- 
votg o9 Joxtt £v xai toto elvat, t$ &g9oo uorov diaMMtror; 'O uér yao 
Mosi; 6 0v Égn, 0 dé llAatwv tó ov); quin etiam eum jam de Trinitate 


(Apol. I, 59. 60, p. 252 sqq.), de resurrectione et futuro judicio disseruisse 
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Postremo ostendit Montanismus, qui ex ecclesia prodiit et 
initio intra fines ecclesiae sese continuit, manticam inspirationis 
notionem minime ab ecclesia illius aetatis alienam esse.! Move- 
tur, ait Tertullianus, anima ab alio, cum vatieinatur, cum furit.? 
Graíiae convenit ecs(asis, id est amentia. In spiritu enim homo 
conslitutus, praesertim quum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel quum per 
ipsum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus scilicet 
virtute divina.? Montanus ipse Paracletum ita loquentem facit: 
1óo$ &v6Qoxoc à6tl AvQa, xàyo tzxtauat otl xàf- 
xtQov' ó &rvÜQo»xogc xoudütat xqyo yoyyogo ido) xvgioc Pott 
0 ixotaüvor xagÓlag GvOQoxorv xcl Ótóo0c xagólag Gr99o- 
zot* égízvouat xal xA59600 xol yogyopo, xol i&otà xv- 
etoc xagólac.* 'lam mira profecto similitudo intercedit inter 
haee Paracleti et illa apologetarum verba, ut apologetas a 
partibus Montanistarum stare conjici posset, nisi in libris 
eorum omne vestigium doctrinae Montanistarum de Paracleto 
revelationem continuante et perficiente deesset.* Quodsi /a- 


(Coh. ad Gr. c. 21, p. 80: 'Erta?9«4 uot doxtt ó llàatw» o) uovov tóv 
"tQi xolotog naga tà» ngogrió» ueuaómnxévat Aoyov, aÀA« xai voy ntpi 
tij; àmictovuévge n«Q' "EAMgetr &veovactus). - 

1 Cfr. Schweglerum, Der Montanismus und die christliche Kirche. 
p. 24 8qq. 

2 De anima c. VI (T. 1I, p. 563. ed. OeMerus). 

3 Adv. Marc. IV, 22. (T. Il, p. 216). 

4 Epiph. Haer. XLVIII, 4. 

5 Manticam inspirationis notionem illa aetate translaticiam fuisse, 
Hilgenfeldus (Die clementinischen Recognitionen und Homilien, p. 210) 
hocce loco Homiliarum Pseudo-Clementinarum comprobat: ei d& naegade- 
£due9a xai queis, oc ol noAAoí, Utt xal 6 dàg8rie moogijtre o9 náv- 
" tot6 , dÀX. &vlove, bte Eyex vó nveiua, xoi di& volto zQoyiraoaxer, 0ncte 
dé oix Éyst &yvosi, — £&y obrog ónoAagouev, xai Éavtotg éznatüusv xai 
dAAovg év&dQetgouey* vó yGp totobvor uavixüg EvOovacortaoVr 
£oviv bnà nvctuavtog avabícae, và» nagà Bouotc utsdvorvavr 
xai xvícong &éugopouuérc» (Hom. III, 18, p. 89. ed. Schweglerus). 
At his verbis doctrina tantum de temporaria prophetarum inspiratione, 
non mantica inspirationis notio plerisque illius aetatis christianis attribui- 
tur; nam verba vó yég xotobvor xr. peculiare Pseudoclementinorum ju- 
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genbachius! quaerit, utrum imago illa ab instrumentis desumta . 
prophetas instrumenta mere passiva suique non conscia esse 
indicet an peculiaris structura», quae soni sit causa, rationem 


"habeat, nos posterius quidem concedimus, sed ita, ut acusticae 


instrumenti structurae secundum Tertullianum tantummodo di- 
vina natura animae ex Dei afflatu natae? et dono divinationis 
praeditae?, seeundum Philonem et apologetas spiritualis et 
moralis prophetarum indoles,* neutiquam vero aliqua, licet 
minima, prophetae cooperatio vel suimet ipsius ad Spiritus 
divini gratiam applicatio respondeat. 

His argumentis comprobasse nobis videmur, Justinum et 
Áthenagoram mantieam docere inspirationem. — Utrum vero 
ceteri apologetae idem senserint, e scriptis eorum dijudicari 
nequit; modo suspieamur, 7atianum, Justini discipulum *, ma- 


dicium exhibent. Ita etiam T'holuckius (Die Propheten und ihre Weissagun- 
gen. p. 65) hunc locum intelligit. 

l Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. cd. V, p. 64. 

2 De anima c. 22. 27. 

3 De anima c. 21. (T. IL, p. 594): Multa documenta divinationem ani- 
mae probaverunt. Sed nec quisquam hominum non et ipse aliquando prae- 
sagam animam suam sentit aut ominis aut periculi aut gaudii augurem. — 
Adv. Marc. II, 9 (T. II, p. 95): In hoc erit imago minor veritate et affla- 
tus spiritu inferior, habens illas utique lineas Dei, qua immortalis anima, 
qua libera et sui arbitrii, qua praescia plerumque, qua rationalis, capax 
intellectus et scientiae. 

4 Quis rer. div. haer. T. I, p. 510: Kai zavti dé avóguny acvtío 0 
iegog Aóyoc ztgognrsíav uapgtwost. — Dial. c. Tr. c. 1, p. 80: "Eyévovto 
wvég nQó moÀÀoU ygóvov navvov tovtov tüv vouttoué£vo» quiosóquoy zxa- 
AatoteQot, uaxágiot xai díxatot xal 9eogthcic, 9eíp nvevuatt AaAg- 
cavtec xai 1à uéAMovta Ocanícavtec, & dr) viv yívetat ztgogijtac d& av- 
vovg xaAojvstv. OÜbror uóvot vó dÀg9éc xai eldor xai &iztov av9Qomore, 
uut svÀeBn9évreg ujte ducwonn9érvie vw, ur frtQuévor dofne, aa 
uóv« vaUta sizovteg & fjxovaav xal & sldoy &yíq nÀngoóévreg nvebpac. 
— Ad Autol. 1I, 9, p. 76: Oi d& toU 9600 Gv99wn0( .... éyévorto 9&o- 
dídexvo. xai 00:0t x«i Qíxatot. dió xai xavptuo naar vijv ày- 
t.uuG Gíav tavtqyv AaBetv, 0pyava 950b y&vóutvot. 

$ Cfr. Irenaeum, Adv. haer. I, 28, p. 259 (ed. Stierenius): "Og (To- 
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gistri hac de re doctrinam non repudiasse. De ZAeophilo autem 
idem dicere non audemus. Nam non omnes ehristianos Ju- 
stino et Athenagorae adstipulatos esse, inde elucet, quod Mi/- 
tiades apologeta, qui eadem aetate florebat, librum gi rov 
ur óctv. xQogrjt» iv éxoraott AaAst» conscripsit! ejusque sen- 
tentiam paulatim à tota ecclesia receptam esse libri patrum 
satis demonstrant.* 

Manticam illam inspirationis notionem ex ethnicismo 
haustam esse jam supra commemoravimus.  Schweglerus qui- 
dem opinatur, tum Philonem tum apologetas et Montanistas 
eam ex Judaismo mutuatos esse vel potius ex Ebionitismo, 
eui totam priscam ecclesiam addietam fuisse schola ''ubingen- 
sis contendit.? At Pseudo- Clementina, quamquam ab Ebioni- 
tismo profecta, rejiciunt Montanismum et quamlibet eestasin 
tamquam inspirationem daemoniorum.* — Schweglerus regerit, 
Pseudo-Clementina tempore nascentis eeclesiae catholicae Mon- 


vt«vOc) Tovatívov áxgoatig yevoutvog, &p' 000v u&v cvvijv &xtivw, otdév 
&égmve votobrov. 

1 Cfr. Euscbium h.e. V, 13. 

2 Cfr. Tertullianum, Adv. Marc. 1V, 22: In spiritu homo constitutus 
necesse est excidat sensu, de quo inter nos et Psychicos quaestio est. Hie- 
ronymum, Praef. in. Expos. [esaj.: Neque vero, ut Montanus cum insanis 
feminis somniat, prophetae in ecstasi sunt locuti, ut nescirent, quid loque- 
rentur, et quum alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent, quid dicerent. Epiphanium, 
Haer. XLVIII, 2. 8: '0ca oí ngogiijtet elorxaot, uev& avyvéceoc zapaxoàov- 
SoUrteg, uév& xatagtagteog AoytcuoU xai negaxodovóratog EpOÉyyovto. 
Athanasium, Contr. Arian. Orat. IV: Mi) néarnte cie viv Povyóv nagavoyuíay, 
tür Atyortovw, ur cidévat vote ngogijvac unte vore &Alovc Qtaxovíja«vtag 
tór Àóyor, unte à notoUot» unte tegi tíyov «mayyéAMovoty. — Chrysosto- 
mum, Hom. XXIX in ep. ad Cor.: Toivo y&p u&vrtog idtov to éeotnxérvat, 
v0 àv&yxqr bnouéreww, vó wÓtiaOn., vo EAxeaOct, v0 aígscÓcr, donso 
ueuvouevov. 'O dé ngogrjiQc ovy ovtec, aAÀà uer& Ódiuavoíac vngobarge 
xei gcgoorvovone x«v«ctág&og x«i edo, & qótyyevat, qnoiv &navva: 
digte xai 7too tijc éxf&aecg xqvcveüOtv yvogtite vóv uve x«i vtóv nQogrtqr. 

3 L.c. p. 18 8qq. 

41 Hom. XVII, 14, p. 813: 6 noogijtqe, ott ztgogyvre &ativ, ntÀnpogo- 
Qíoac moror ntgi Tí» ÉvaQydg 0m ab/toU Asyouéyov, &aqadge nxuGteUe- 
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tanismi reprobatione Ebionitismum in ecelesiam subintroducere 
voluisse.! At si hoe agebant, certe non tam vehementer con- 
tra revelationes, quas Paulus aeceperat, pugnare debebant, 
quum hac apostoli gentilium impugnatione proderent, quanto- 
pere ipsi et ecelesia eatholiea dissentirent. Contradieit sibi- 
met ipsi Sehwegleri sententia. Quamobrem tenemus, apolo- 
getas illos e Platonismo, quem ante conversionem suam veri- 
tatis studio adierant et christiani faeti tamquam vestibulum 
religionis christianae magni facere pergebant, mantieam inspi- 
rationis notionem repetiisse. Non minus nobis constat, radices 
eestaseos Montanistarum in ethnieismo, imprimis in enthusia- 
stico illo Cvbeles eultu positas esse, qui in Phrygia potissi- 
mum florebat et cujus sacerdotio Montanus aliquantum tem- 
poris funetus esse refertur.? Urget quidem Schweglerus atrox 
illud odium, quo Montani asseclae doctrinam vitamque gentilem 
insectati sint?: at hoc facile inde explicari potest, quod prosely- 
tae religionem, quam deseruerunt, majori odio habere solent 
quam ii, qui religioni ab illis electae inde a pueris addicti sunt. 


tat, GÀnOTe Ov ngoenvyyoa Ocíc, xai dg o uavÓayov 9éAcc, Gieraaócic 
xal ávaxQuóeic aztoxgivctat, 0 dà onvaoíq niotevov 1) 6gauctt xai &vvntríq, 
&nicgaArng éotty.. cyyo&t yàg tívc nioteUtt,. €vd£yevar yap avtov T] aí- 
Move xaxóv tivat, 1 nveüu« ztÀtvov, &y và A&yttv $noxotvóuevov. elvat 0 
p5 &criy. — Hom. XVII, 18, p. 311. 819: v0 àdsdaxtws, cvv óntaoíag xoi 
óvéíQoy! uaSety, anoxeaAvibíg &otty .... to d& ECwOev dU ónvaac)vr xai 
évunvíov OÀoÓiv«i t« Ott oUx Eat» anoxaAvveog, cAX opyfc, qoíve- 
tat, — Haec verba non solum ad Paulum et revelationes, quas accepit, 
sed etiam ad Montanistas respicere, nos cum Baurio (Die christliche 
Gnosis. p. 385), Schliemanno (Die Clementinen nebst. den verwandten 
Schriften und der  Ebionitismus. p. 541 sq.), Schweglero (l. c. p. 144) 
contra Hilgenfeldum (l. c. p. 302 sq.) tenemus. 

1 L. c. p. 149 sq. 

? In libro de Trinitate, qui Didymo Alexandrino tribuitur, haec legi- 
ius: Morrevóg uevé vr» évcAgyuy vo awtijgos nà£ov rj utt& Éxazór Ety, 
yevouevoc £egeoc nQuvor cidoov, xai obtoc tiv tvgajy taivqy 
tonyroauevog atocaty. — Cfr. Schweglerum l.c. p. 18 sqq. Neandri 
Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche. I, p. 581. 

3 L.c. p. 82. 
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Restat ut quaeramus, wírum apologetae mechanicam illam 
et manticam inspirationem ad scripta tantum vere et proprie 
prophetica, an ad omnes Veteris Testamenti libros, imprimis hi- 
storicos pertinere judicent. Sine dubio Davidem, cujus psalmos 
imprimis Justinus vatieiniis in Christum resque christianas 
referías esse censet, et Proverbiorum, quae saepissime alle- 
gant!, auctorem eodem modo quo prophetas inspiratos habent. 
Sed utrum historieorum quoque librorum materiam ex reve- 
latione divina derivaverint, difficilius disceptatu videri potest. 
Ait enim Justinus Coh. ad Gr. e. 8, p. 32, homines sanctos effi- 
eaciae divinae se tradere debuisse, fva avró t Q&tov i$ ovga- 
vo) xctióv zàgxtgov tjv vOv Ütlov nutv xci ov9ar(ov 
 &xoxaAUw:5 yvooOu; et deinceps addit: di& vobro volvo» 0020 
i& ívóc OtOuatog xal uic yAottygg xal xtol 0500 xal xti 
xoóuov xtlósoc xal zxeol xAa0eoG &vO go xov xal xegi 
àvü oonzivgc wvy5rgc a9ovocíloac xai v9; usvà vóv lov 
vobvorv ueAA0009c ÉocaOaixoloscoc xal xteol xávvtov àv 
dvayxator qut» £ótiv clóévac axoAovÓ«cc xol ovugorosc 
dAArAotc dÓlóaSav 9u&c. Et Theophilus similiter ad Autol. II, 35, 
p. 160 seribit: 'Op&» icr. xdg glAa xal GOugoa àAdAmcav 
xárvttg oí zngogsjtat, £l xol tQ avtQ avtvOuati ixgovy- 
Gavttc, xsol v€ uovagygíag 9609 xal tzc vo9 xoóuov yevé- 
60g xal tzg &vüÓooxov zxoujosoc. Nonne haec verba 
solummodo ea quae in rebus ad religionem et salutem spectan- 
tibus vera sunt, minime vero rerum gestarum descriptionem ad 
illam inspirationem referre videntur? Concedimus, apologetas 


1 Dial.c. Tr. c. 61, p. 202. 204: Magzvorjaec dé uot 6 Aoyos ti;e oogías, 
mitüg dw ovtog 6 tóc, dno toU ztavgóc vàv ÜAcov ytvvQócig xai Aóyog xci 
cogía xai dófa vo) ycvviGartos bnagyov xai duà Zoloudvog qrncavoc 
ravta (Prov. VIII, 21— 36). Suppl. pr. Chr. c. 10, p. 46: evrqde dé và 
Aóyg xai vó zQogmtuxóv nvcóua (Prov. VIII, 22). c. 18, p. 84: goi xó 
zgogmtxórv zwtUüua (Prov. XXI, 1). Ad Awutol.II, 38, p. 182: Kai vàv 
péy ngogytüyr XoAoud» megi và» veOvnxotov eincv (Prov. III, 8). 
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eontra gentiles praecipue mirum illum prophetarum, utpote 
divinitus edoctorum, consensum de fundamentalibus verae re- 
ligionis articulis urgere; at negamus, eos historiographiam 8a- 
eram non ab eadem Spiritus divini effieacia repetere. Nam 
primum sicuti a Philone et Josepho etiam ab apologetis omnes 
Veteris Testamenti scriptores prophetae nominantur. Justinus 
dicit Mosi primo divinum illud et propheticum donum, quod 
tum temporis in sanctos homines coelitus descenderit, im- 
pertitum esse, ac deinceps ceteris post eum prophetis, qui et 
idem donum conseeuti sint et omnes eadem iisdem de rebus 
doceuerint.! Priorem Regum librum allegat tamquam librum 
a propheta conscriptum.? — Ceteros vero apologetas hae in re 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 10, p. 38: Tojto ntodtov ó 950g xai tiv &vo36v 
éni tovg &yíove &vdgag Otíav xai mQogmtuxü?v tqvixaUto xattotcay mag- 
éoye dwpsav, xai ngGvor tijc 9coosfeíac judv dudaoxaMov yevéa9at nag 
tGxevactp' elita uev  avtóy tovc Aorztove zt Qogitag, voUc xai avtovg 
tije «vtije «vtQ vvyórtagc dwogtüg xai tà a)v& ntgà và» avtüv duda£avtag 
fLu«c. — Apol. I, c. 32, p.202 Moses zodxvoc tà» noogntóv ytvouevoc 
dicitur et c. 59, p. 252 oí Zuévegor dtótaxaàor idem valet quod 6 Aoyos 
ó di& và» ngoguróv. Quin Justinus sicut Philo vindicat prophetiam om- 
nibus hominibns a Deo vocatis et illuminatis, qui unquam inservierunt 
divinae voluntati interpretandae tamquam duces et praenuntii temporis 
Messiani. ltaque Christi adventum temporum decursu multifariam prae- 
dietum esse censet (Apol.I, 31, p. 202). Tales prophetas continua succes- 
sione, id quod Josephus negaverat, usque ad Joannem Baptistam sese 
excepisse affirmat Dial. c. Tr. c. 52, p. 166. 168: "Or ovv otdénoze év và 
yéve. $udv émavcato obte ngogntQe ovte yov, &£ótov agyrnv &AeBe 
Béyorc o0 otros Incoic Xoustog x«i yéyove xai ÉnaSev, o$d^ ávato ybv- 
Ttg toÀunstve éiztetv jj an0dei&ac Éyeve. — Ibid. toogmnvóàv xav& dca- 
doyiv uéxote Ioavvov yeyevnuévov. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 81, p. 92: "Ev9« óguoutvog 6 ueyalogovog IlA«zov 
ueva. noMije nagóroí«c Bod Aéyov: 'O uév di] uéyac &v otgavQ Zeug ntq- 
vov &oue éAacrovr. "Enci nóóey &AMo9cv ucsuaónxog vavta Éygowev, el 
Bj nag& Mooéos xai vy nogognrov; llo9sv dé viv noogact eiàn- 
qos xai év vj; ztvgadet ovaíg tor 9eóv elyoc Eg; Ox anó vije voítne 
tàüv BaaiAecd v iavogíag; '"Ev9a yéyganvar Ox &y v nvevuatt xi- 
Q.og x«i utvà tO zww6EUuG Gvgc6LOUOCc, oUx 6» tQ GcvgGeucug xvQtog xai 
uet& vo nig quor evgac Aezvije (I Reg. XIX, 11 sq.). 
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ab eo non discrepare, loci supra allati satis demonstrant. 
Deinde affert Justinus interdum historias in Pentateucho narra- 
tas eodem modo quo vaticinia prophetarum: "E£yyobutroc 
ovr Ói& Moocéoc 0 Aoyoc toD 0to0 tà ztQl Taxo, toO vioxot 
tob Afocay, ovrog qol (Gen. XXX, 10-—13. XXXII, 20— 30)! 
et: Kloytoau yàg zov xol óuà Mootoc iv tg E&00o oUroc 
(Ex. VI,2— 1)? ; quin etiam utitur allegoriea divini codicis inter- 
pretatione.? Postremo apologetae diserte originem librorum quo- 
que historieorum ab inspiratione prophetica deducunt. Justinus 
enim gentiles ita compellat: xaugóg ovr zxtt vor, zxtto0£rvtac 
buüc, c &vógtc EAAQvtc, àxó vàv t500€v lotoguàv, 0tt 20249 
zQtaporarou Moos xal oí Aotxol zQogiytat ysyovoot xavtov 
tor nzaQ uiv cogor ytyevgot9ot vouuto0£rvvor, tjs zaAouc 
uiv óuüg tv nzgoyóvor áxootgvat xnA&rQge, ivtvyetv. 06 vate 
9tlaic vv zooqntor ioroolatc xal yvorvat xag. avtov 
tjv &AQ05 $6ocffürnarv, ov AÓyor Oui» dnxayytAAÓvtov TÉXy- 
vetg, ovÓb maroc xol zu6ttvtuxOg Atyortor (rovro yàQ 
(Órov tv tr dAQuOcarv xAtztOrvtor), GÀAÀ &xAOG vtotc ànt- 
rvyobou 0orvóuaoí ve xai ónuaoc yooué£rov xai xarà 
6utr axayyteAAOovtov, 0 vO Gyuov àx' avtoUc xattAQ v 
xrtÜ0ua rovg vZv 44503 0coó£Qce.av uavü Aveuww fovaAo- 
Ué£voug óc avvÀv ócóaóoxttv zQonozvat! Theophilus vero 
postquam prophetas 6x  aUtoo tov 0t00 iuzrevotfrvrac xol 
GoguiGÜévrac, opyavo 9&o0 ysvouérvovg xal yogrnoartac cogíar 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 58, p. 192. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 126, p. 240. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 42, p. 130: Kai. và .GÀàa dé nzávta é&nàdg và a0 
Mwo£wg dt«taySévta. duvauat xetaQ.Oudy «zt0deuxviraL vto7love xai oüu- 
BoÀ« xai xatayytdi«g vtàv 1j XouotQ yívead9ar. utAAortov x«í vàv cele 
«UtÓV 7ZLOTEUELV. 7ZIQo£yVoOuÉvaoy xab tüy 072 qUI0U tuU XQugto) ouoíng 
yivea9ot ueAMovvovr. Ibid. c. 14, p. 918. 380: Kai yag &v nagafoà;, Mí9or 
z0AAnyoU x«Astv aztédtiéa vOv Xouotór xai év tgomoAoyíq "laxo xci 
"Tagan. 

4 Coh. ad Gr. c. 35, p. 98. 


95 .— 
Tv zaQ cUtob nuncupavit, ita pergit: xal xavrtc glAa GAAQ- 
Aotc xal ougova tlgrxaot, t& tt x90 aUtOv yiyeruuéva, xol 
tà x&t GUtO)g ytyovóta xol tà xaÓ' ug vovi veAttoUutvo.! 
Apparet igitur prophetas sive praeterita testantur sive futura 
praedieunt ex apologetarum sententia divinitus edoetos esse. 
Ita opponunt apologetae discordi sapientiae et absurdjs fabu- 
lis gentilium Scripturam saeram tamquam codicem veritatis 
mire divinum. ' 


! Ad Autol.I1I, p. 78. Cfr. [bid. c. 90, p.142: Tiva dà n«vt« 
lu&c dud&axet vÓ zveüua vó Gytoy, vó dui& Moaé£cog xai vàv 
Aoin üv zQogmnvóv, dore và xaó' juüc vore 96onsfeig aQyeuotega yoau- 
ueta tvyyavet, oU ur» «àÀ& x«i &ànS9éavepQea ztvvoy ovyyQeagémov 
xai moujtàv déíxvvtet Ovta. 


PARS ALTERA. 


QUID PATRES APOSTOLICI ET APOLOGE- 
TAE SECUNDI SAECULI DE LIBRORUM 
NOVI TESTAMENTI INSPIRATIONE 
STATUERINT. 


Multum inter theologos aetatis nostrae agitata est quaestio: 
quando primum libri Veteris atque Novi '"'estamenti et origine 
et auetoritate ab ecelesia aequiparati sint. ^ Opinionem plane 
singularem hae in re disquirenda defendit Henricus Thiersch.! 
Is sanctionem antiquioris canonis, qui libros postea Oj040- 
yosueva nominatos continuerit, exeunti apostolico saeculo pro- 
pterea assignavit, quia aetas ista productiva sua et consti- 
tutiva natura ab insequenti, quae tradita fideliter et tena- 
eiter eonservarit, longissime differat. At canonis compositio 
melius ad conservativam quam ad constitutivam aetatem 
refertur, quemadmodum etiam canon Veteris Testamenti 
nom- prophetica aetate, sed conservativa illa, cujus princi- 
pes Esra et Nehemia sunt, coortus est. Maxime Thierschio ad- 
versantur illi eritiei, qui eanonis sanctionem medio saeculo se- 
eundo attribuentes ante hoc tempus certa inspirationis librorum 
Novi Testamenti vestigia apud patres eeclesiae inveniri ne- 


1 Versuch zur Herstellung des historischen Standpunctes für die Kritik 
der neutestamentlichen Schriften. p. 309 sq. Cfr. Ejusdem Einige Worte 
über die Aechtheit der neutestamentlichen Schriften. p. 88—87. 
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gant.! At etiamsi probari posset, tam sero canonem Novi 
Testamenti esse absolutum, tamen merito jam antea in- 
spiratorum librorum mentionem inveniendam exspectaremus. 
Primum enim ratio postulat, ut ante canonis constitutionem 
singulis ejus partibus divina origo tributa sit, siquidem certa 
de inspiratione doctrina, minime vero inspirationis fides 
eonstitutionem canonis praesupponit.  Zeinde historia docet 
etiam canonem Veteris "Testamenti paulatim acerevisse et 
inspiratorum librorum agnitionem canonis perfectionem an- 
tecessisse. Ex I Chron. XVI, 36 certissime concludere possu- 
mus, Psalterium non minus quam Thoram aetate Chronistae 
i. e. sub finem Persici et ante initium Seleucidici temporis librum 
saerum in quinque partes divisum et tamquam àA44gv zevtd- 
vevyor fuisse.? Ibi enim Chronista carmina, quae area foe- 
deris solemniter in urbem sacram deducta cantata fuerint, 
libere referens doxologiam quoque Psalmo CVI. subjunctam 
earmini festo inserit. Porro e Dan. IX, 2 sequitur, auctorem 
hujus libri collectionem librorum propheticorum divina aueto- 
ritate vestitam in exilio novisse. Namque Daniel ibi dicit, 
se primo imperii Medici anno t"^2e2 attentum faetum esse 
ad annos, per quos Hierosolyma devastata esse Deus vellet, 
quibus verbis certo ad annos illos septuaginta Jeremiae XXV, 
11 8q. XXIX, 10 spectat; quamobrem necesse est, numerus plu- 
ralis c^-2o ad eomplures ejusdem generis libros i.e. ad eol- 
leetionem quandam librorum propheticorum referatur; alioquin 
enim non intelligitur, eur non *1 *2923 (efr. Jes. XXXIV, 16) 
Seriptum sit. Nonne igitur verisimile cst, etiam illo tempore,: 


!. Cfr. Bleekium, Einleitung in das Neue Testament. p. 636 sqq. Creu- 
nerum, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanon. p. 125. Landererum 
8. v. Kanon des neuen "Testaments in. Herzogii RE. T. VII, p. 210 sqq. 
Kahnisium l c. I, p. 655. Volkmarum, Das 4. Buch Esra. p. 291. 
Diestelium l.c. p. 21. Danielem, Theologische Controversen. p. 2i sqq. 

2 Cfr. Francisci Delitzschii Commentarium in Psalmos. 1867. p.11. 
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quo eanon Novi Testamenti, ut vulgo ereditur, nondum eon- 
Stitutus erat, seriptis quibusdam vel eolleetionibus seriptorum 
Novi Testamenti originem et auctoritatem divinam esse addie- 
tam? Tertio e Novo Testamento ipso apparet, apostolos prae- 
dieationi suae orali non magis quam epistolis suis divinam 
auctoritatem vindicasse, assentiente apostolica eeclesia (cfr. 
I Thess. II, 13. Gal. I, 9; II Cor. V, 15 sqq. I Thess. V, 27. 
II Thess. II, 2. 15. III, 13), easque ab una eeclesia ad alteram 
migravisse (cfr. Col. IV, 16). Epistolas Paulinas brevi magnae 
eeclesiae parti innotuisse ostendunt epistola Jaeobi et prior 
Petri, quae ad illas manifeste respiciunt.! Quamobrem non 
video, qua de causa locus ille vexatissimus II Petr. III, 16, 
.quo epistolae Paulinae libris Veteris 'l'estamenti manifeste 
aequiparantur?, contra authentiam alterius epistolae Petrinae 
urgeri possit; nam non solum Paulus (Eph. II, 20), sed etiam 
Petrus (I Petr. I, 12) verbum apostolieum eodem loco ae pro- 
phetieum habet. Dictitant quidem critici, ecclesiam primaevam 
non ausam esse sacrosanctis Veteris 'lestamenti seripturis 
libros Novi Testamenti tamquam aeque divinos aequiparare. 
At falso eos judicare e scriptis patrum jam comprobabimus. 
Ulterius igitur in hac re investiganda progredientes quaerimus: 


I. Utrum patres apostolici libris Novi Testamenti 
inspirationem tribuerint. 


Clemens Romanus in priori epistola aut annis 68— 70? 
aut annis 94— 96* conseripta Corinthios ad concordiam ad- 


1 Ofr. Bleekium l. c. p. 548. 510. 

2 Cfr. Bleekium l. c. p. 6386. Rothium, Zur Dogmatik p. 206. 
Utrum inter reliquas illas scripturas (z&c 4oczag yoegec), quas auctor 
hujus epistolae commemorat, alia quoque scripta apostolica, velut epistola 
Jacobi fuerint, dijudicari nequit. 

3 Cfr. Hefelium, Patrum apostolicorum opera p. XXXIII sq. 

4 Cfr. Dresselium, Patrum apostolicorum opera p. XIX. JHilgen- 
feldum, Die apostolischen Véüter p. 83 sqq. 
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monens priorem Pauli ad ipsos epistolam, quae et ipsa fae- 
tionum certamina castigat, hisce verbis commemorat! :. 4ra4c- 
Beve vv éxioroAZv 10b uaxaplov IloóAov toD &xo0t0Aov. Tí 
zoOtor vul»v iv àgyij tov tVayyeAlov (h. e. primis evangelicae 
praedicationis temporibus) Zygeyzr; Ex dAgótlag xvcvua- 
tuxOg ànxéOttiAEv UÜutv, zxtQl cotoU vt& xol Kggà ve xol 
AxoAAQ, Ótà vÓ xol vÓve zQoxAlotig (pg zxezxoujoOor. Falso 
ex illo zxveupatuxog àxéotttAev vulv colligeremus, Clementem 
Paulo in aetu seribendi inspirationem quandam peeuliarem,, 
ab inspiratione cum apostolatu donata diversam, tribuisse; 
id vero verba ostendunt, eum epistolam illam Paulinam non 
ab humano tantum, sed etiam divino Spiritu repetiisse. Sane 
utrum Clemens hanc Pauli epistolam scriptis Veteris Testa- 
menti aequipararit neene non liquet. Legimus quidem in fine 
eap. XXXIV?: Z4éye yág: 0g9aAuóc ovx olótv, xol otc oUx 
7xovo£v, xol ini xapólar ox dréfm, oda nroluaotv volg vxo0- 
uévovotr «itor, et eum haec in Vetere ''estamento ad verbum 
ita non inveniantur, diei possit Clementem locum Paulinum 
I Cor. II, 9 formulá Aéye« yàg (8c. 9£óg sive yoagxj) inducere; 
sed Paulus ipse haee afferens formula og yéygaxtat utitur; 
formula igitur Clementina formulae Paulinae respondet.) Ali- 
quoties Clemens sententias ex aliis quoque Pauli epistolis* et 
ex epistola ad Hebraeos? in usum suum convertit, sed epi- 
8tolas illas diserte non laudat. | Praeterea nonnulla Christi 
effata refert?, ita tamen, ut fontis mentionem non faciat. 
Tischendorfius, qui epistolam Clementinam non multo post 


| C. XLVII, p. 94 (ed. Hef. p. 118. ed. Hilgf. I, p. 50). 

2 p.80 (ed. Hef. p. 100. ed. Hilgf. I, p. 38). 

3 Cfr. Hilgenfeldum ad hunc locum. 

1 E. g. c. XXXV Rom. I, p. 290—32. 

5 E. g. c. XXXVI Hebr. I, 3 sqq. 

6 c, XIII Matth. VI, 12— 15. VII, 1. 2. Luc. VI, 36—38. c. XLVI 
Matth. XXVI, 24. XVIII, 6. Luc. XVII, 2. 
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persecutionem Neronianam conscriptam esse putat, fontem 
illum traditionem oralem esse contendit.! ^ Quodsi epistola 
aetati Domitiani assignanda est, nihil obstat, quominus evan- 
gelia Matthaei ct Lueae allegata esse credamus.? 

Transimus ad Barnabam, cujus epistolam alii ao. 96 vel 
97?, alii eirea annum 1204 conscriptam esse suspicantur. Ab- 
hine duobus saeculis in hae epistola tractanda viri dooti ver- 
sati sunt, sed, id quod maxime dolendum erat, in Graecis 
codicibus diu deerant quinque prima capita, ab antiqua ver- 
sione Latina haud dextere suppleta. In his ipsis capitibus 
locus quidam omnium theologorum in se convertebat animos. 
Ibi enim eap. IV evangelium Matthaei (XXII, 14 cfr. XX, 16) 
ita allegatum legebatur: A4ttendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut scri- 
pium est, multi vocati, pauci electi inveniamur. Ecce evan- 
gelium Matthaei seripturis sacris annumeratum! Id ipsum 
vero criticis non potuit non offensioni esse maximae eorum- 
que sagacitatem provocare. Crednerus? initio à parte Orelli$ 
stetit, qui cum Barnabas in eapite XII quartum Esrae li- 
brum alleget illum locum indidem afferri censebat; nam in 
hujus apoeryphi textu latino eap. VIII, 3 legitur: nam multi 
creati sunt, pauci autem salvabuntur. | Volkmarus? et Straussius* 


1 Wann wurden unsre Evangelien verfasst? ed. IV, p. 21. 

2 Cfr. Ritschlium, Ueber den gegenwürtigen Stand der Kritik der 
synoptischen  Evangclien. Zelleré Theologische Jahrbücher. 1851. p. 495. 

3 Cfr. Hilgenfeldum l.c. p. 40. Nitzschium , Grundriss der christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte. p. 102. 

* Cfr. Hefelium l.c. p. XIIL. Tischendorfium l.c. p. 92. Volk- 
marum, Der Ursprung unsrer Evangelien. p. 68. 

$5 De librorum Novi Testamenti inspiratione etc. p. 7 sq. 

€ Selecta patrum ecclesiae capita ad siemymvuxg» sacram pertinentia. 
Turici 1820. p. 5. 

7 Das 4. Buch Esra. p. 290 sq. Der Ursprung wunsrer Evangelien. 


p. 111 $qq. 
8 Leben Jesu, für das deutsche Volk bearbeitet. p. 55. 
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Crednero adstipulati sunt. At hic ipse! postea recte intellexit, 
quam dissimilia sint verba libri Esrae loco isti epistolae 
Barnabae, praesertim quum, uti epistolae connexus flagitat, 
omnis vis posita sit in voce x4zroí, quae apud Esram deest. 
Aliam igitur enodationem quaerendam esse statuens Crednerus in 
hane opinionem incidit: formulam sicut scriptum est** in Graeco 
textu non exstitisse, sed ab interprete latino insertam esse.? 
Sed hoc quoque effugium criticis praeelusum est Tischendor- 
fiana inventione eodicis Sinaitiei. Nam in exemplari Graeco, 
quod hie eodex continet, verba Barnabae haee sunt: zxQozc- 
éXoutrv, u5gzote, Oc yé£yoaztat, xoAAol xAmgvol, oAl- 


. you óà ixAexcvol e$óocO.Ouev. Quae cum ita sint, unicum 


effugium a Gieselero? ostensum remanet: dici enim potest, 
Barnabam hoe enuntiatum Christi, quod in proverbii consuetu- 
dinem abierit, perperam Veteri Testamento attribuisse.* At cur 
talibus artificiis id quod negari nequit dissimulemus et adul- 
teremus? Non possumus infieias ire, a Barnaba Matthaei evan- 
gelium eodem loco quo libros Veteris "Testamenti positum 
esse, id quod non solum Zischendorfius?, Wieselerus*, Muellerus? 
urgent, sed etiam Zigenfeldus? et Holtzmannus? concedunt. 
Utrum vero illo tempore alia quoque Novi Testamenti seripta 
in eadem dignitate fuerint, e Barnabae epistola dijudicari ne- 


1 Beitrüge I, p. 28. 

? Cfr. quoque Gieselerum, Historisch -kritischer Versuch über die 
Entstehung und. die ,frühesten Schicksale der schriftlichen Evangelien. p. 155. 

3 L. c. 

4 Ofr. Scholtenium, Die àltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften 
des neuen Testaments. p. 10 sqq. 

5 L.c. p. 92 sqq. 

6 L.c. 

? L.c. p. 126. 

5 Der Kanon und die Kritik des neuen Testaments. p. 10 Novum 
Testamentum extra canonem receptum II, p. 69. 

. 9 Barnabas und Johannes. Hilgenfeldi Zeitschrift für wissenschaft- 

liche Theologie. 1811. p. 351. 
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quit.! Videamus, an forte ex Ignatii epistolis certi quid hac 
de re comperiamus.? 


! Ne hoc quidem pro certo evinci potest, Barnabam novisse reliqua 
evangelia. Keimius (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara I, p. 141 sq.) in epi- 
stola ejus evangelium Joanneum subaudit; sed argumenta, quae profert, 
non firma sunt; nam primum filium Dei in carne venisse (rA9ev £v capxí 
c. V) vcl apparuisse (ég«vege9n — g«veíg c. XIV) vel in carne apparuisse 
(0:4 6&v ccpxi Eds «vtor g«vegadi;v«r c. V; &€v a«gxi qarvegovod«t c, VI; 
£y GcQxi ge«vtgoótíg c. XII) non in evangelio, sed in epistolis Joannis 
(I Joan. IV, 2. III, 8. II Joan. 7) et in prima epistola ad Timotheum (III, 16) 
leguntur; deinde ea quae Darnabas de inhabitatione Dei in cordibus fide- 
lium dicit (uà rà x«rouxmrroror te xagdíeg — &v tQ x«toixrtroio I udy 
4ArSdge 6 Otog xc«torxci &y uiv -— «tog Ev uir x«roxdy — nrtvuatt- 
xóg v«Oog oixodouovutvoc tà xvgío c XVI; yevoutS« vaog véActos t Seo 
Cc. IV; v«óg y&p &ytoc và xvoíw tÓ xavoumtocorv Tudv tijg x«gdíag c. VI) 
magis ad epistolas Paulinas (I Cor. III, 16 sqq. VI, 19. II Cor. VI, 16) et 
priorem epistolam Petri (II, 5. IV, 17) quam ad evangelium quartum re- 
spiciunt; comparationem denique Jesu Christi cum serpente aeneo (c. XII) 
Barnabas, qui totum V. T. in Christum vaticinari putat, ipse invenire po- 
terat, nisi ea tum temporis in ecclesia u:itata erat, cfr. Holtzmannum 
l.c. p. 336 sqq. Volkmarum, Der Ursprung unsrer Ecangelien. p. 66 sqq. 
Muellerum l.c. p. 281. At veri modum excedunt Zoltzmannus (l. c. 
p.341) et Volkmarus (l. c. p. 143) asseverantes Barnabam adversari re- 
lationi Joanneae. Nam loco Ps. XXII, 21 (petoc«í uov vie wvxijc ano 
óougaíagc, xa9rAocov uov tGgc cágxac, 6v. novrgevouérov avrayoyat 
&nréo1ro«r uoi) hoc tantum c. VI comprobat, Jesum crucifixum in Vetere 
Testamento praedictum esse («?vóg gOéAmotv oUro nza96iy: Eder yàg, Tva 
&ni £vÀov n«9p), minime vero negat, Jesu defuncti latus a milite esse 
perforatum (Joan. XIX, 34). 

2? [n enarrandis patrum apostolicorum de diving auctoritate Veteris 
Testamenti sententiis non inconsulto septem epistolas Ignatianas et bre- 
viorem quidem earum recensionem allegavimus. Nam tres illas epistolas, 
quae Syriace translatae ad nos pervenerunt, nonnisi epitomen esse Bau- 
rius (Die Ignatianischen Briefe und ihr neuster Kritiker. 1848), Uhlhor- 
nius (Illgenii Zeitschrift 1851. p. 1—65. 241—341), Hilgenfeldus 
(Die apostolischen Véüter p. 214—279), Hefelius (1. c. p. LXI sqq.) satis 
demonstrasse nobis videntur. Neque vero assentimur Baurio (Ueber den 
Ursprung des Episcopats in der christlichen Kirche. 1858), Hilgenfeldo 
(l.c. p. 210 sqq), SScholtenio (Ll. c. p. 51), qui etiam septem illas episto- 
las, quamquam Polycarpi, Irenaei, Luciani Samosateni testimonia iis favent 
(cfr. Hefelium l. c. p. LII sq.), pro spuriis habent. Nam frustra compro- 
bare conati sunt, romanum Ignatii iter, quod scribendis his epistolis occa- 
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In Ignatii epistolis, ao. 107 vel ao. 116 conscriptis, com- 
plures loci exstant, quibus rÓ tvayyéAto» et scripta prophe- 
tarum in aequo ponuntur. ^d Smyrn. c. V de docetis dicit: 
oUg ovx Exeutav al zxQogmntttau. ov) 0 vóuocg Mootos, 
GAÀ OoU0b uéygu vírv vO tVayyéAtor o)v0b rà zuértQa vv 
xatà &vóga zo05ucta.  Simplicissimum quidem nobis esse 
videtur, ró svayyé£Aiov hoe loeo idem quod apud patres po- 
steriores significare h. e. evangelium scriptum, non praedica- 
tionem evangelicam. Sed confitemur, sententizuun contrariam 
a Gieselero!, Hefelio?, Londerero? defensam argumentis suffi- 
cjentibus refutari non posse. Non aliter judieandum est de 
loco illo epistolae ad Smyrn. c. VII: Ilo£xorv otv got ..... 
zQoóoéyeuv volg zgogrtatc, ig£aigétonc Ób v6 tvayyt- 
Alo, iv o) 1ó zá00c Zutv ÓtógAotvot xol y rdotaotg tt- 
ttAtlotat. Etiam in loco illo epistolae ad Philad. c. VIII: 
Exi fxovoá tcv Atyórvtor, Oótt iàv um iv totg dgyalotg 
&Ugo, àv tà sVayytAlo oU szu&teU0, non video,-quomodo 
extra omnem dubitationem collocari possit, evangelium tam- 
quam documentum scriptum, cujus auctoritatem haeretici re- 


sionem praebuisse perhibetur, commentitium esse (cfr. Hefelium l. c. 
p. XLIX sqq, UAhlhornium l.c. p. 264 sqq.), porro haereses ab Ignatio 
impugnatas posterioribus demum temporibus viguisse (cfr. /7efelium l. c. 
p. LVIIIL sq., Uhlhornium 1. c. p. 81 sqq.), denique falsarium quendam 
Ignatii personam egisse (cfr. Aothium, Die Anfünge der christlichen Kirche 
und ihrer Verfassung. 1831. p. ;188qq.). Maximam quidem veritatis speciem 
ea habent, quae ex episcopatu in epistolis istis valde commendato et ce- 
lebrato protulerunt. At dubito, quin argumenta, quibus Zothius (1l. c. 
p. 128 sqq.) et Uhlhornius (l.c. p. 317 sqq) ostenderunt, episcopatum 
ab Ignatio celebratum nuperrime in ecclesia illius aetatis institutum et ab 
episcopatu posterioris hierarchiae diversum fuisse, ab illustrissimis illis 
criticis profligata sint. 

! L.c. p. 106. 

? Ad hunc locum. 


3 L.c. p. 274, 
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pudient, considerari.! Aliter vero se habet locus ille claris- 
simus epistolae ad Philad. c. V: AAA :j mQooevy; Suóv tic 
Ocóv uc &xagtióst, ivo iv à xA9oq rtg» ixiiyo x90c- 
qvyov (e Pearsonii et Smithii conjectura xooogvUyopusv) to 
£vayyeAlo og oaQxi Tgoob xal tolg àxootóAotg cc 
zosofvttolo ixxAgolac. Kol trovo 0$ xgogrtac dya- 
xo uev, Óià tÓ xci aUtoUc elg tO &vayyéAtov xotuyycAxévat xci 
tlg ajtóv dAn(Cuwv xol avtórv Grouérvt. Maximo in errore 
versari nobis videntur ii, qui hoc quoque loeo libros Novi 
Testamenti commemorari negant? Nam si Ignatius ad ver- 
bum traditionis oralis in eeclesia vigens profugere se ipsum 
diceret vel legentes ut eo confugerent admoneret, hanc tra- 
ditionem in duas partes diseinderet: vó svayyéAtov h.e. tra- 
ditionem factorum et sermonum Jesu, et vo?c dxootoAovg h. e. 
doctrinam apostolieam. X Negari igitur non posset, hic ro 
&UayyéAtov angustiori sensu usurpari quam tribus illis loeis, 
quos supra attulimus. Talis traditionis partitio nusquam in- 
venitur et profecto rationi plane contraria est.  Coneedimus 
quidem, universam ecclesiae traditionem, i. e. magnalium Dei 
praedicationem ab apostolis ecclesiae traditam, sveyyéAwov 
nominari posse; sed quomodo verbum apostolicum, quod nihil 
aliud est nisi praedicatio evangeliea in ecclesia vigens, ab 
evangelio distingui possit, non intelligimus. — Nisi igitur vio- 
lenter textum mutare velimus, uti Lessingius? faeit, qui ingeniose 
ita scribendum esse ait: xooogvyor tQ ixt0x0xo o6 capxi 
Jnoo? XuotoO xai tolg xQtoflvrégots éxxAnolag cóc &xoGtOAO0Ic, 
concedendum est^, Ignatium collectionem quandam epistolarum 


1 Contrà TÀierschium, Versuch zur Herstellung etc. p. 425. 

2 Cfr. Hefelium ad h.l. Gieselerum l.c. p. 157s8qq. Landere- 
rum l.c. p. 214. 

3 Opp. ed. Lachmannus. T. XI, p. 567. 

5 Cfr. Hilgenfeldum, Der Kanon und die Kritik des neuen Testa- 
ments. p.31. 
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apostolicearum et evangelium quoddam sive collectionem seri- 
ptionum evangeliearum seriptis Veteris "Testamenti aequipa- 
rare. Seriptiones illae evangelieae, quippe quae Jesu vitam 
ante oculos ponant, earnem Christi i. e. praesentiam ejus 
continuo visibilem, seripta vero apostolica quasi adhuc prae- 
gens apostolorum presbyterium Ignatio repraesentant. Utrum 
autem omnia ópuoAoyobUueva noverit, dijudieari nequit. Adhibet 
sine dubio evangelium Matthaei!, Lucae? et Joannis. Episto- 
lam Pauli ad Ephesios ei ignotam esse, e cap. XII. epistolae 
ad Eph. coneludi nequit.: 

Interpretationem nostram loci Ignatiani confirmaret locus 
quidam Epistolae ad Diognetum, si Moehlero et Hefelio, qui 
eam 'Trajani aetate conseriptam esse censent, contradiei non 
posset. Legimus enim c. XI (T. II operum Justini p. 502): Eira 
qOfoc vouov dócetot, xal zxQ0gmytdóv yagug yuvooxerat, xol 
eUVayytAlov zlotig lópvtat xoà dnoóovóAov zxagaóootg Qv- 
AmGostaL xol éxxAmolag yapug OxigrG. Nam hoc loco pluralem 
eUnyyéAun de scriptis evangeliis intelligi oportere sole cla- 
rius est. 

Ignatium excipiat Polycarpus.* Ejus epistola licet brevis 


1 Cfr. Hilgenfeldum, Die apostolischen Váter. p. 280 sq. Schol- 
tenium l. c. p. 52. 

? Ad Smyrn. c. III cfr. Luc. XXIV, 36 sq. Hilgenfeldus (l.c. p.281) 
ibi evangelium Nazaraeorum (efr. Hieronymum, De vir. illustr. c. XVI) vel 
evangelium Petri allegari putat. Scholtenius (l.c. p. 53) evangelium Lucae 
non excludit. — 

3 Ad Rom. c. VII cfr. Joan. VI, 51 sq. Ad PAilad. c. VII cfr. Joan. III, 8. 
Hilgenfeldus antea (Die apostolischen Váter p. 219 8qq.) negavit, nunc 
(Der Kanon und die Kritik des neuen Testaments p. 31) concedit, epistolas 
Ignatianas recordari evangelii Joannei. 

4 Cfr. Dresselium et Hefelium ad h. l. 

5 Authentia epistolae Polycarpi testimonio Irenaei et Eusebii (cfr. 
Hefelium l.c. p. LXXVIII) confirmatur, ita ut vel Volkmarus (Der Ur- 
sprung unsrer Evangelien p. 43 sqq.) et Scholtenius (l.c. p. 41 8qq.) de 
eà dubitare non audeant. Sed integritatem ejus Ritschlius (Die Ent- 
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tot enuntiata Christi, quae in evangelio Matthaei leguntur!, 
totque verba epistolarum apostolicarum? resonat, ut non possis 
non confiteri, Polyearpum et christianos, ad quos seribit, in 
scripturis illis tamquam divinis maxime esse versatos. Quod 
confirmatur loco illo cap. XII, qui permultas criticis paravit 
diffieultates: Confido enim vos bene exercitatos esse in sacris literis, 
et nihil vos latet; mihi autem non est concessum. | Modo, ut his 
scripturis dictum est, irascimini et nolite peccare, et sol non 
occidat super iracundiam. vestram. Hae sententiae, quarum 
prior e Ps. IV (v. 5) desumpta est, apud Paulum Eph. IV, 26 
eonjunetae leguntur. Nihil nostra interest, utrum Polyearpus 
Ps. IV, 5 et Eph. IV, 26 an tantummodo Eph. IV, 26 alleget; 
hoe enim nullo modo negari posse videtur, epistolam Pauli 
ad Ephesios hoc loco in numerum sacrarum literarum referri. 
Ne hoe concedere cogerentur, varia exeogitaverunt critici. 


stehung der altkatholischen Kirche. ed.1I. 1860. Appendix), Volkmarus, 
Scholtenius in dubium vocarunt, praesertim eos locos, qui de Ignatio 
et epistolis ejus loquuntur, interpolatos esse dictitantes. At qui authen- 
tiam illarum epistolarum tenet non dubitabit, quin epistola integra et, si- 
cuti e c. XIII elucet, haud multo post Ignatii martyrium h. e. post an. 107 
vel 115 conscripta sit. Comprobare quidem conati sunt. Hilgenfeldus 
(Die apostolischen Véüter p. 211sqq.), Volkmarus, Scholtenitus, episto- 
lam post medium saeculum alterum esse exaratam. At rejicimus eorum 
argumenta. Primum enim non necesse est, adhortationem illam c XII: Orate 
pro regibus ad Marcum Aurelium et Lucium Verum, qui inde ab ao. 161 
socii imperii erant, respicere; nam pluralis regibus est pluralis categoriae. 
Deinde verisimillimum est, haereses a Polycarpo impugnatas jam primis 
decenniis saeculi secundi ecclesiam perturbasse. Postremo narrat quidem 
Irenaeus (Ade. haer. III, 3, 4), Marcionem a Polycarpo ztwtotoxov toi 
Z«tará nominatum esse; at non apparet, cur fieri non potuerit, ut jam 
antea (c. VII) haereticos nomine isto designaret. 

1 In c. II (uexagioc ol ztoyoí) Polycarpus fortasse potius Luc. VI, 20 
quam Matth. V, 3 in animo habet. 

? Praeter epistolas Paulinas (etiam pastorales) acta apostolorum (c. I 
cfr. act. If, 24) atque prima epistola Joannea (c, VII cfr, IV, 3) et prior 
Petrina (c. I. II. VIII. X) allegantur, 
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Id quod Crednerus initio proposuerat praetermittentes!, quia 
refutatione indignum est, aliud ejus effugium notemus.? Ver- 
sionem epistolae Polycarpianae latinam dieit minime esse 
fidam, sed, ut certa quaedam vestigia arguant, interpolatam ; 
e. e. eap. II afferri maearismum illum: ,Beati pauperes spi- 
ritu^ praemissa formula: Et quod dictum est; in graeco vero 
epistolae textu nihil exstare nisi: xaí' ott uaxeguoc oí. xvoxyol. 
At haee Credneri argumentatio non firma est; longe enim 
locns, de quo quaeritur, ab hoc differt. Nam in hoc verba 
Et quod dictum est postea apposita esse, etiamsi graecus 
textus nos deficeret, suspicari possemus; eausa enim prorsus 
nulla inveniri potest, eur soli ultimo dietorum Christi, quae 
allegantur, fons, unde haustum est, additus sit. Contra illo 
loco, de quo agimus, contextus postulat, verba: Ut his scri- 
pturis dictum est. Polycarpus enim, postquam e. XI quomodo 
Philippenses erga presbyterum quendam lapsum, nomine 
Valentem, se habuerint exposuit eosque ne asperius eum trac- 
tarent eohortatus est, hoec modo c. XII pergit: Confido enim 
vos bene exercitatos esse in sacris literis; et nihil vos latet ..... 
Modo, ut his scripturis dictum est, irascimini ete. Negari ne- 
quit, verba wt his scripturis dictum est necessitate quadam in- 
terna a contextu flagitari. Etiamsi igitur ea ab interprete 
addita esse probari posset, nihilominus constaret, verba se- 
quentia, quae aut e Ps. IV et Eph. IV aut e sola epistola ad 
Ephesios desumta sunt, a Polyearpo ipso tamquam partem 
Saerarum literarum adduci, in quibus Philippenses bene exerci- 


1 De librorum .N. T. inspiratione p. 19: Ultima verba: ut his scripturis 
dictum est nullo modo ad antecedentia in sacris literis referenda sunt; Po- 
lycarpus multo potius inter sacras literas et has scripturas distinguit. 
Sunt vero hae scripturae Pauli epistolae, ad quas paulo ante (c. XI) lecto- 
res allegaverat. 

2 Beitrdge I, p. 20 sq. Cfr. Scholtenium l. c. p. 44. 
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tatos esse confidit. Quod Crednerus et ipse sensit; paulo enim 
infra: Sin vero, inquit, versionem latinam loco nostro rectam 
esse probari posset, usus dicendi eum, qui integre et libere 
interpretatur, cogeret, aliam verborum explicationem quaerere. 
Et quamnam nobis proponit explicationem? — Verisimile esse 
opinatur, verba Eph. IV, 26 dictiones esse proverbiales, qua- 
rum altera e Psalmis, altera ex apocrypho quodam libro flu- 
xerit, ita ut hae scripturae, quas Polycarpus allegat, Psalterium 
et liber ille apoeryphus sint, exelusa epistola Paulina. Ne 
igitur coneedere cogatur, jam Polycarpi aetate epistolas Pauli 
saeris scripturis esse annumeratas, librum quendam apocery- 
phum, quem unquam lucem vidisse probari nequit, commini- 
seitur eumque a Polycarpo Psalmis parem habitum esse sibi 
persuadet. Quis non videt, ejusmodi eonjecturis, quantumvis 
sint ingeniosae, veritatem confirmari potius quam labefaetari? 

Apparet igitur non magis ex epistolis Ignatianis quam e Po- 
lycarpiana, jam initio saeculi alterius epistolas apostolicas et col- 
lectionem seriptionum evangeliearum, in quibus certo evangelia 
Matthaei, Lueae, Joannis et sieuti ex Eusebii (h.e. IIT, 39) rela- 
tione eoncludimus, etiam Marci! erat, et omnino libros illos, qui ab 
Eusebio nuncupantur óuoAoyosuzva, ab ecclesia scripturis Veteris 
Testamenti tamquam sacris aquiparatos esse, id quod Eusebii 
testimonio confirmatur.? An. revera absonum est, ecclesiam de- 
funetis summis illis apostolis eorumque discipulis, qui eolum- 


! Etiam Pastorem Hermae, qui ex Hilgenfeldi (Die apostolischen 
Vüter p. 158 sqq), Volkmari (Der Ursprung unsrer Evangelien p. 64), 
Scholtenii (l. c. p. 6) sententia c. an. 130 conscriptus est, evangelium 
Marci adhibuisse, Koestlinius (Der Ursprung und die Composition der 
synoptischen, Evangelien p. 341 sq.) affirmavit, Hilgenfeldus (l. c. p. 184) 
certe negare non ausus est. Hermam evangelio quoque Joanneo usum 
esse, Keimius (l. c. p. 143 sq.) vix pro certo evicit, quamquam loci qui- 
dam Pastoris sententiae ejus favere videntur. : 

2 Ofr. Thierschium, Versuch zur. Herstellung etc. p. 314, 
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nae ecclesiae fuerant, seripta eorum collegisse iisque eandem 
auctoritatem ace seripturis Veteris "Testamenti vindicasse?! 
Provoeant adversarii ad Papiam, quem traditionem oralem 
evangeliis longe praetulisse ipsius verba, quae apud Eusebium 
(h. e. IIT, 39) exstant, manifeste ostendant: Ovx Oxr5joo ÓÉ cot 
xal 600€ zotb xag tOv zxosofvtéoov xcAOg tuaDor xcl xaAOG 
iuvquóvsvoa, óvyxotccva&at vato égurvelatc, Óóuxfefauosusvog oxi 
avr» dGANütuxv: oU yüo toig tà zxoAAà Aéyovow Eyaipov 
&oxtQ oi zoAAol, GAAA volg v &A5037) ÓLÓGOxovGLr, 0vÓE toic tác 
dAAotolac évroAac uvruorcvovotv, &AAà tolg tác xag& toU xvolov 
vij zloveu ósóouévag xol x avtij; xaQaysvou£rvag vic dAg0clac. 
El óé nov xol nzaQ5uxoAovÓgxog tig tolg nzoto(lvrípoug E4901, 
vo)g t&v mQgtOfvtéoov daréxQuvov Aoyovg: tí Arvóoéag 75 1l 
Ilíroog sinev 3j vl dlAuxzoc 7 tl Oopuàc 5 Jaxofoc 7 tl 
Jodvvys 1) Mac9atos 7) vic £rigoc vàv vob xvglov natara» &re 
Aouótlo» xol ó nzgtoflórteQoc Joxvvnc, oí x00 xvglov ual, 
A£yovow. O9 yàg và ix vOv (ulàlov vocobtór ut dgs- 
Asetv óxtAGufavov, 000v tà zcQG Go09gc Qorvac x«l 
usevovogc. Sed primum incertum est, utrum libri, quos 
eommemorat Papias, evangelia canonica an apocrypha sint? ; 
deinde Papias his verbis, praesertim postremis, se excusat 
atque defendit, quod voeem traditionis vivam evangeliis scri- 
ptis praeferat, unde cognoscitur, a plerisque tunc temporis ma- 
jorem auctoritatem evangeliis quam traditioni tributam esse; 
postremo ipse Papias aegre se ferre indicat, quod jam illa 
aetate traditio oralis temere amplifieata et depravata sit. At 
quamvis auctoritas traditionis illa aetate nondum labi coe- 
pisset, inde non sequeretur, scriptis Novi Testamenti propterea 
auctoritatem divinam denegatam esse. 


1 Ofr. Tischendorfium l. c. p. 99 sqq. 
1 Cfr. Tischendorfíium l. c. p. 109 sq. 
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Alia quaestio haec est, an patres apostolici libris Novi 
Testamenti eandem mere divinam originem ac libris Veteris 
assignaverint Hoc sine dubio negandum.  Ubicunque enim 
de hae illave Pauli epistola loquuntur, Pauli personam in 
medio ponunt. Seilieet inerat ii& vera cognitio, Spiritum, qui 
prophetas Veteris "l'estamenti commoverit, Spiritum gervitutis, 
qui vero apostolos impulerit, Spiritum libertatis fuisse. 


II. Quid apologetae secundi saeculi de librorum 
Novi Testamenti inspiratione statuerint. 


Ad hane quaestionem responsuri plurimum temporis in 
Justino Martyre commorari debemus.  Commemorat Justinus 
multis locis quasdam Novi Testamenti scripturas, quas quin- 
decies (bis in Apologia priore, tredecies in Dialogo eum Try- 
phone) &zxouvguorvtóuata tv azoótoAov, quater (Dial. 
e. Tr. e. 105 ter et c. 107 semel) àxouvnuovsóuata nomi- 
nat. Bis nomine evayytAíov utitur, 4po/. I, 66 (p. 268): Oi 
dx00toAoL iv toic ysvou£voig 6x. aUtOv dxourguovtevuactv, 
& xcAettat &eXayyé£Aca; et. Dial. c. Tr. e. 100 (p. 334): Ev 
rd sÜayysilo yéyoaxvor slxow. Multum diuque quaesitum 
est, quasnam scripturas Justinus dicat &3ouvmguoveUuato vOv 
dx0oót0Acv. Ne temere judicare aut opinionem praejudi- 
catam auctoritatemve magis quam rationem sequi videamur, 
brevi exponemus, quaenam sit nostra in hae quaestione per- 
difficili sententia.! 


l Perficientes hanc quaestionem libris Justini diligenter pertractatis 
his maxime usi sumus libris: Credneri Beitrüge I, p. 133—267. Ejus- 
dem Geschichte des neutestamentlichen .Kanon. 1860. p. 1—22. MYynsteri 
Kleine theologische Schriften. 1825. p. 1—49. Bindemanni commentatione: 
Ueber die von Justinus dem Mürtyrer gebrauchten Evangelien. T'heologische 
Studien und Kritiken. 1842. p. 350 —482. Semischii libro: Die apostoli- 
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"Anzournuovióuera v» dxo6tóAcv non unam tantum scri- 
ptionem evangelicam ! , sed plures dici, pluralis svaeyyé£aiua, 
qui Apol. I, 66 invenitur, extra dubitationem ponit. Sed quae- 
nam sunt istae scriptiones? Evangelium Matthaei iis esse annu- 
merandum, non video quibusnam de causis negari possit. 
Primum enim apparet, ex hoe potissimum evangelio ea, quae 
Justinus de vita et doetrina Jesu narrat, desumpta esse, velut 
Apol. I, 15—17, ubi honestatem doctrinae christianae proba- 
turus magnam orationis montanae partem in usum suum vertit. 
Deinde constat, Justinum in locis quibusdam Veteris Testa- 
menti non magis a versione Alexandrina, qua uti solet, quam 
a textu hebraico, ad quem interdum recurrit, diserepantem adeo 
eum Matthaeo consentire, ut hane quoque ob causam dubitari 
nequeat, quin evangelium Matthaei noverit eoque praecipue 
usus sit.?^ Unde conjiciendum, eum ceteris evangeliis non 
pari modo quo Matthaei usum esse. Nihilominus ea non plane 
negligit. 

Evangelium Lucae, ut ex eo ordiar, Justino non omnino 
tantum, sed etiam ea forma, quam nune habet, notum fuisse, 
vel Zeilero? persuasum est. Et revera non solum multa, quae 
Lueas de vita et doetrina Jesu nobis tradidit, in Justini scri- 
ptis inveniuntur*, sed etiam in usu loquendi multifariam Lu- 


schen. Denkwürdigkeiten des Mürtyrers Justinus. 1818. Hilgenfeldi Kri- 
tische Untersuchungen über die Evangelien Justins, der clementinischen Ho- 
milien und Marcions. 1850. Luthardti commentatione: Justin der Má;- 
tyrer und das Johannes- Ecangelium. | Zeitschrift für Protestantismus und 
Kirche. 1856. XXXI, p. 302—327. 850—400. XXXII, p. 68—115. 

1 Sic Gieselerus l. c. p. 182. 

2 Cfr. Semischium l.c. p. 110—120. Etiam Hilgenfeldus (il. c. 
p. 211) non potest non concedere, Justinum evangelio quodam, quod a Mat- 
thaeo non adeo diversum fuerit, nonnunquam usum esse. 

3 Die ülteste Ueberlieferung über die Schriften des Lucas.  T'heologische 
Jahrbücher. 1848. p. 528—518. (OCfr. Volkmarum, Das Evangeliun Mar 
cions. 1852. p.179. 

4 Cfr. Semischium l c. p. 184—138. 
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eanam dictionem redolet!, quin etiam saepe verbotenus cum 
Luca concinit.? Sin vero haec argumenta in dubium vocari 
et dilui possent, tamen evangelium Lueae inter dzopvzuorcv- 
uocra vOv» axoctóAov Íuisse demonstraret famosissimus ille 
loeus Zia. c. Tr. c. 103, p. 348, ubi Justinus de sudore a Christi 
facie in horto Gethsemane defluente ita seribit: 4» rozg &xo- 
u»quorvtóuaoi., G nuc 0xó tÓv GxoóotóAov aUto0 xal 
tr ixtelívoug zagoxoAovüógoavvov» ovveeváy9ac (yé- 
yoaxrat)), 0t. íÓQOc OGtsl 8g0uBor xateystro, a)ro9 
£Uyoué£vov xul Aéyovtog: zxogtA0íto ti Óvvatóv cvÓ 
z0t59t0» ro)ro. Nusquam enim alias nobis hae de re tra- 
ditum est quam in evangelio Lucae (XXII, 42—44), ex quo 
narrationem illam se repetiisse Justinus apertissime indicat, 
hoe solo loeo adjieiens, memorabilia apostolorum conscripta 
eSSe 0zOÓ tO» azoótóAcv cUtoU xal vOv ixtivotg zxaQaxoAov- 
$3oavrov (cfr. Luc. I, 3). Fuerunt quidem, qui ex eo, quod 
apud Lucam $90ufor aíuaroc, apud Justinum $900ugor, non 
addito afuaroc, legitur, demonstrare vellent, Justinum de su- 
dore Christi narrantem evangelium quoddam apocryphum a 
docetis vel eonfietum vel immutatum sequi. 4t simplicem 
veritatem, modo ne eam agnoscant, vano commento com- 
mutant.? 

Evangelium Marci an Justinus noverit cognitu difficile vide- 
tur, quia hoc evangelium traditionem evangelicam, quae in 


! Justinus ter voce &veyyeaites9a: sicut Lucas de praedicatione evan- 
gelii, imprimis de annuntiatione Jesu nascituri angelica utitur (Apol. I, 33, 
p.208. Dial c. Tr. c. 51, p. 164. c. 100, p. 338), quae quidem vox in 
evangeliis ceteris non nisi Matth. XI, 5 reperitur. Primordia Jesu referens 
Deum sicuti Lucas ?$y«ovor nominat. Utitur et ipse verbis éziex«Geuv 
et érépgyea ar, ut efficaciam Spiritus divini in conceptione Jesu significet 
(Apol. I, 33, p. 208. Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, p. 338). 

2 Cfr. Semischium l. c. p. 139—142. 

$ Etiam Hilgenfeldus (l.c. p. 291) non audet contendere, Justinum 
evangelium Lucae non adhibuisse. 
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evangeliis Matthaei et Lucae deposita est, paucis tantum 
locupletat. Attamen unus eerte locus omnem dubitationem 
de hae re tollit; nam Dia. c. Tr. c. 106, p. 356 legimus haee: 
Kol tO sixetv uetowoucxévai ovtó» Ilérgov, tva tOw àxo- 
órÓAc v, xal yeyQáqOar iv volo coxourguoveéuacw aUtoD yr- 
yervquérov xoi tobto, ustà toU xal &AAovg Óvo dÓtAgoUc, viovc 
Zefisóalov ürtac, ustovouaxévat óvóuatt vo0 Boovegyéc, O0 
àort». viol Bgortijc, oguavtuxór 5v vo a)rÓv ixstvov tivoi, Oc 
ov xal tó àxowvuov laxo vo logenA ixuxAng0Érvtt 20093 x4. 
Inter quatuor evangelia canonica solum Marci (l1II, 16 sq.) 
refert, Zebedaidas a Jesu filios tonitrus esse nominatos, et 
idem Mareus eodem loeo tradit, Simoni a Jesu nomen Petri 
esse datum. Unde .conficitur, etiam Marci evangelium a me- 
morabilibus apostolorum non exeludendum esse. ij 


Diffieilior est quaestio, an etiam evangelio Joannis Justinus 
usus sit. Hilgen/eldus! asseverat, non prius quam abhinc ao. 
170 in Asia minore certum evangelii Joannei vestigium nobis 
occurrere, et Justinum evangelio quodam apocrypho, in quo quar- 
tum evangelium nitatur, usum esse. Sed ipse concedit, nihil 
repugnare opinioni, evangelium quod dicitur Joanneum inter 
annos 120 et 140 ortum esse. Itaque per se negari nequit, fieri 
potuisse, ut Justinus hoc quoque evangelium noverit et in usum 
suum verterit Hoc autem vere faetum esse probari potest. 
Et primum quidem eo, quod Justinus et in rebus et in verbis 
multifariam cum Joanne convenit. Nominat enim et ipse 
Christum lucem hominum sive mundi?, quod nomen Christi 
quarto evangelio est peculiare; porro voce poroysv5yc divinam 


!. Die Evangelien nach ihrer Entstehung und geschichtlichen Bedeutung. 
1854. p. 345. 

? Dial. c. Tr. c. 17, p. 62: gwtóc toig avOQwztoi; neugérvos nagà 
toU Ótov. 
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Christi originem significat! et recordatur loci Joan. I, gQ»ubi 
fideles non ex humano sanguine, sed e Deo natos esse legi- 
mus, quum de Christo dicit: àugrvéórro ox i$ drüQoxtov 
oz£gouatoc yeviotoQc. v elua (scil. Xouovov) aAA. ix Óvrdusoc 
9t00?; innititur etiam loeo Joan. I, 20, 23 his verbis: avróc 
iBóa: ovx sluà Óó Xguotóc, GAA& qo) Qovtoc* fj&c yàg o loyv- 
QóttQOc uov, ov oUx lui ixavóg tà óxodrpaca fBactácar? ; prima 
enim verba apud nullum alium evangelistarum exstant.! Quar- 
tum evangelium speetat etiam Dia. c. Tr. c.69, p. 236: ó Xoiotóc, 
0c xal iv t9) yévet uc» zégovtoet, xol votg ix yevetàgo x9- 
Qo?c xal xogo?vg xci yoAoDg ldGato, vÓv uiv GAAtOÓcL, vOv 
0E xal xov, tór Ób xal ógü» tO AÓyo aro) xoujcag. Nam 
Jesum homines quoque, qui ex ortu caeci erant, sanasse 
nescio unde Justinus cognoverit nisi ex Joan. IX, 1 sqq. 
Profugerunt quidam ad Acta Pilati, ubi inter defensores Jesu 
homo eaeeus est, qui dicit: éyo vvgAóg iysvvgógv. At illud 
ipsum £x yeretzjc non in Aetis Pilati, sed in evangelio Joanneo 
legitur. Sunt insuper alii loci, quibus Justinus Joannis vestigia 
sequitur. Defungamur duobus eerte exemplis. In poi I, 52, 
p. 2405 verba Sachariae XII, 10 eadem forma (Owortot sic 
ór i&txévtgoorv) ac Joan. XIX, 37 allegat, quamquam tex- 
tum versionis Alexandrinae alium esse (ézfàéwortat 2906 
ue, dvÓ' àv xavooy5joavro) jam Hieronymus notat. Hane 
consensionem infringere conati sunt nonnulli, dieentes Justinum 
exemplari quodam versionis Alexandrinae usum csse, in quod 
jàm ante ipsius tempus dieti illius Sachariani forma Joannea 


! Dial.c. Tr. c. 105, p. 852: uovoytríg Oct v 1Q nato và» OAÀwv 
ovtog, ldíeg ££ «ivob Aoyog x«l dévopte yeysvnuévoc, nootdiAuao. 

2 Apol.I, 32, p. 206. cfr. Dial. c. Tr. c. 54, p. 132. c. 63, p. 210. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 304. 

* Vide plura exempla apud Semischium l. c. p. 165—170. 

5 Cfr. Luthardtum l.c. p. 89 8q. 

9 Cfr. Dial. c. Tr. c. 14, p. 52. c. 32, p. 102. 
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recepta fuerit. Hodie quoque decem codices eic 0v i&exévtroav 
legunt, alii haee verba vel omnia vel ex parte vulgari ver- 
sionis Alexandrinae textui assuunt, in uno denique codice 
haee textus forma invenitur: Oyorrat zQóc ue, tlc Ov i&exév- 
156a». At antiquissimi codices, velut Vatieanus, Alexandri- 
nus, Sinaitieus habent xerogynoarro ("p^ pro ""F") eet 
decem illi ecodiees cum ceteris nullius sunt momenti, utpote 
ex ipso textu Joanneo correeti sive interpolati. — Majore 
etiam auctoritate est locus ille clarissimus de regeneratione 
eum baptismo conjuncta 4poLI, 61, p. 258: xal yàg 0 Xot- 
tóc Elnsv: "Av u?) avaysevvgOve, oU ur) elgéA0qve 
tl; viv facuiAs(íav vOv ovogavàorv. 'Or. ó$ aósvacov sic 
tác uctoag tv ttxovGO» to)?c Gzxa& ytevvou£vovc 
iufgZdva:, qaveQóv xàcoíiv iótiv. Justinum his verbis ad 
Joan. III, 3—5 spectare concedi oportet, quamquam hoc quo- 
que argumentum inane reddere quidam audaeter conati sunt, 
enuntiato illo Jesu, quod Matth. XVIII, 3 invenitur, eum verbis 
Justini eollato.? At vocem faotAc(a vv ovgavov esse Joanneam 
negari non potest, ex quo eam Joan. III, 5 originariam esse 
eodice Sinaitieo et aliis testibus antiquissimis confirmatum 
est. Etiamsi vero ibi non exstaret, ex evangelio Matthaei 
Justino certo familiaris erat. Quod vero ultimorum quoque ver- 
borum (0r: ó& xal &ÓUrator xtA.) auctor a Justino non diserte 
nominatur, nobis non eontrarium est, quum non nisi e Joanneo 
illo Jesu eum Nicodemo eolloquio intelligatur, quid valeat 
quoque tendat meditatio illa tam abrupte .enuntiato Christi a 
Justino addita.? Idem enuntiatum Christi etiam in Clemen- 


| Cfr. Crednerum, Beitrdge II, p. 296. Hilgenfeldum, Kritische 
Untersuchungen etc. p. 49. 

? Cfr. Crednerum, Deitrüge I, p. 252. ScAhweglerum, Das nach- 
apostolische Zeitalter. 1816. I, p. 218—220. Hilgenfeldum |. c. p. 215 sqq. 
Scholtenium l. c. p. 33 sqq. 


3 Cfr. Semischium l. c. p. 189—200. Luthardtum l. c. p. 98 — 
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tinis laudatur!, sed ibi deest quod Justinus addit, fieri non 
posse, ut quis in uterum matris revertatur; unde elucet Ju- 
stinum haee non aliunde nisi e quarto evangelio hausisse. 
Argumenta, quibus Polkmarus? hune evangelii Joannei usum 
profligare atque adeo probare molitur, Justinum omnino non 
novisse illud evangelium, quippe quod ex evangelio quodam 
archetypo, Justini tempore adhue integro et ineorrupto, elabo- 
ratum sit, majorem sagacitatem quam sobrietatem illius critici 
demonstrant. 

Ad has quas e scriptis Justini attulimus  recordationes 
Joanneas hoe aecedit, quod doctrinam de Christi persona 
Joanni peculiarem, quae prooemio evangelii ejus compre- 
henditur, non solum aliquot locis Justini personantem audimus, 
.Sed totius ehristologiae ejus fundamentum esse cognoscitur — 
quod quidem  Polkmaro? tantae est offensioni, ut Joannem 
potius e Justino hausisse malit. Sed hane opinionem vanam 
esse et commentitiam, non solum inde sequitur, quod Justinus 
minime tanta indole praeditus erat, ut suopte ingenio ideam 
tob AOyov ad personam Jesu Christi transferret *, sed etiam 
inde, quod hoc repugnat expressae Justini affirmationi, do- 
etrinam suam de Logo unigenito et inearnato e scriptioni- 
bus evangelicis haustam esse.  Moroysvgg yàg Ott 5v tO 
zxatol vàv 0Aov ovTOc — inquit in Zial. c. Tr. e. 105, p. 352 — 
iódlog i& a)éroD A0yog xal ÓUrauug ystyevquévoc xci vortgor 


107. Tischendorfium l.c. p. 35 sq. Weizsaeckerum, Untersuchungen 
über die evangelische Geschichte. 1864. p. 227. 

1 V. Tischendorfii editionem N. T. VIII. ad Joan. III, 5, et An- 
geri Synopsin p. 273. 

? Programm über Justin den. Mártyrer und. sein Verhültniss zu unsren 
Evangelien. 1858. p.12—23. Ofr. Eundem, Der Ursprung unsrer Evan- 
gelien. p. 98 sqq. 

3 Der Ursprung unsrer Evangelien. p. 95. 

4 Cfr. Semischium l.c. p. 370—189. Luthardtum 1l. c. p. 68—81. 
Tischendorfium l.c. p.31 sq. Weizsaeckerum, l.c. 
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&rÜQooxxoc ÓuX t59c xaQÜfrvov ysvoutvoc, Oc dzÓ tÀv axoury- 
uovsvuato» iu&Oousv, ngosónAoce. Nam verba oc caxó tóv 
&xourguovevuatorv àuaOousv ad assumtionem tantum carnis 
ex utero virginis factam referre est mere arbitrarium. Quam- 
obrem etiam Aeimius! et Holtzmannus? Justinum quarto evan- 
gelio usum esse concedunt. 

Ex his quae diximus efficitur, và azouryuorcvugata tov 
&xootoAov, quae Justinus allegat, quatuor evangelia canoniea 
eontinuisse. Sed eo jam progredimur, ut /Aaec memorabilia 
et canonica evangelia eadem esse aífirmemus, ea de re consen- 
tientes eum Winero?, Olshausenio! , de Wettio*, Hugio?, Semischio, 
Luthardto, alis. Regeritur, a Justino ne semel quidem nomen 
ullius quatuor evangelistarum nominari, quamquam in alle- 
gandis Veteris Testamenti locis rarissime aut certe non con- 
Stanter nomina auctorum omissa sint et Justinus semel tan- 
tum Apocalypsin afferens nomen Joannis addat. Sed primum 
eonstat, patres eeclesiae libros Novi Testamenti multo sae- 
pius quam libros Veteris atque imprimis evangelia nomini- 
bus auctorum omissis allegare solere.? ^ Deinde omissionis 
auetorum sufficiens eausa haec esse mihi videtur, quod Ju. 
8tino memorabilia apostolorum unus quasi liber, una Jesu 


1 Geschichte Jesu von Nazara I, p. 131 sqq. 

2 S.v. Evangelium nach Johannes. Schenkelii Bibellexikon. — T. 1I, 
p. 222 sq. 

3 Justinum Martyrum evangeliis canonicis usum fuisse ostenditur. 
Lips. 1819. 

4 Die Aechtheit der 4 kanonischen Evangelien aus der Geschichte der 
2 ersten. Jahrhunderte erwiesen. p. 286—335. 

5 Lehrbuch der historisch kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen Bücher 
des N. T. ed. V. 1848. p. 105 sqq. 

6 Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T. ed. IV. 1847. II, p. 92 sqq. 

7 Dial. c. Tr. c. 81, p. 218: dv ts, q ovoua "Io&vvne, eig tàv &no- 
Grohe» voU XoiovoU, év duoxeAvyec yevouérg «ít zQosqütevos, Cfr. 
Schweglerum l. c. p. 227. 

8 Cfr. Semischium p. 84—86. 
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Christi imago, unum evangelium erant, quemadmodum evan- 
gelia non inscripta sunt sv«yyéator. Matüalov xtA., sed tvay- 
yéAtov xatà. MaotÜaior, quia unum evangelium est, a pluribus 
memoriae proditum. Sed quantumvis haec quae modo nota- 
vimus vera sint, necesse tamen est, ea quae contradicta sunt 
considerare et diluere. Satis autem erit contrariam Credneri 
argumentationem diligenter examinare et si fieri possit refutare. 

Concedit Crednerus novisse Justinum evangelia canoniea, 
illieo vero debilitat et attenuat hane concessionem, dum probare 
satagit, eum in citationibus suis evangelio quodam a quatuor 
evangeliis diverso usum esse. Quod evangelium dicit evan- 
gelio Matthaei et dictione et materia fuisse finitimum, sed 
partim plus, partim minus illo continuisse atque saepe in 
rebus referendis et in materia disponenda longe ab evangeliis 
eanonicis diserepasse. Non esse dubitandum, quin hoc evan- 
gelium fuerit evangelium illud Petrinum, a Judaeochristianis, 
quorum consuetudine Justinus Sichemi (Neapoli) natus a pue- 
ritia usus sit, permagni aestimatum.' 

Quibus assentiens Schmeglerus pergit et dictitat, evange- 
lium Petri, quo Justinus usus sit, idem esse cum evangelio 
xa" 'EBoalovc, quod etiam s/ayyéAuv xarà tovg Gxo0otOAoUG 
nominatum esse antiqui narrent.? Jam argumenta Credneri 
et eorum qui ei adstipulantur singulatim afferemus et per- 
ponderabimus. | 

1) Justinus dieit, in memorabilibus apostolorum eorumque 
eomitum omnia, quaecunque ad Jesu vitam et doctrinam per- 
tineant, reperiri (4pol. I, 33, p. 208: axourguovevoarvrteg x&vco 
tà xtQl tov Got500c 7"ucv 1000 XQoiotob), unde Crednerus 
concludit, memorabilia apostolorum non solum quatuor evan- 


1 Beitráge I, p. 265 sq. Cfr. Volkmarum, Der Ursprung unsrer Evan- 
gelien.. p. 91. 


? L. c. p.223. 
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gelia in eanonem recepta, scd omnia evangelia, quae tum 
temporis ferebantur, comprehendere. At primum eum Semi- 
schio! notamus, Justinum illo xavr« haud raro ita uti, ut nisi 
falsi et inepti quid eum dicere velimus hyperbolice sit intelli- 
gendum. Deinde cogitari posse negamus, Justinum, si vox 
&xourQuorveóuato ad omnia evangelia sua aetate hie illic usi- 
tata spectaret, locos ex iis desumptos tam honorifico nomine 
communiter allegare et omnia apostolorum tamquam auctorum 
nomine insignire ausurum fuisse. "Tertio praelectio memora- 
bilium ecclesiastica? certum evangeliorum numerum postulat. 
Postremo id quod in Aia. c. Tr. c. 10, p. 3S "Tryphon dicit, 
praecepta evangelii difficiliora esse quam quae observari pos- 
sint, addens se eorum praeceptorum notitiam sibi parasse?, 
unum evangelium aut collectionem quorundam cvangeliorum 
indieat, quam etiam homo extra eeclesiam constitutus acquirere 
et legere poterat, non multitudinem evangeliorum per totam 
ecclesiam dispersorum. 

2) Crednerus addit, Justinum ipsum diserte dicere, ex quo 
fonte hauserit. Nam ex c. 106 Dial. c. Tr. (p. 356), ubi ait 
xal to elzxsiv uevovouaxévac avtóv Ilévgor, £va vàv 
ázoótóAor, xal yeyoag Gar à» votg dáxourguovcóua- 
Gi.» aUtOÜ yeyevgué£vorv xai toUto xtàÀ., consequi, ejus 
fontem evangelium Petri esse.! Sed etiamsi pronomen avroó 
ad Ilíroov referendum esset, nihil nos impedit, quominus tra- 
ditionem Papiae aliorumque sequentes? memorabilia Petri de 


1 L.c. p. 404 sq. 

2 Apol. I, 67, p. 210. 

3 "Yu&v dé xai tà £v tQ Atyouéro t(ayytAip n«QeyyéAucta. O«v- 
u«ct& obvwg te xai ueyáAa &níorauat elvat, dg ónoAauBarior undevo dv- 
vagO«t qvA«Sac aita uoi yàg &éuéAnoev &vtvyeiv cUtoigs. 

4 Beitrüge I, p. 182. Cfr. Schweglerum l. c. p. 220—222. 

$ Papiae apud Eusebium h. c. I1I, 39. Tertulliani, Adv. Marc. IV, 5, 
[renaei, Adv. haer. III, 1, 1. Origenis ap. Eus. h. l. VI, 25, 
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Marci evangelio intelligamus, ubi duplex illa uetovouaoía sic 
una juxta alteram, uti Justinus refert, scripta legitur.! Adsti- 
pulamur Semischio?, turrim aeus euspidi superstruere eos, qui 
ex illo avro5 ad Petrum relato coneludant, evangelium Petri 
et memorabilia apostolorum unum eundemque librum esse, 
quem Justinus exeerpserit. Nos eum Semischio et Olshausenio? 
illud avro? de Christo intelligimus, ita ut ,À memorabilia ejus' 
(gen. obj.) idem sit quod ,, memorabilia apostolorum (gen. subj.) 
ejus^, siquidem non opus est avro? in a/tov mutare vel vov 
&zxoótóÀo» ante avro? inserere.!  Aecedit quod evangelium 
Petri apoeryphum nunquam inter libros praelectioni ecelesiasti- 
cae inservientes fuit. Eusebius enim narrat, Serapioném epi- 
8copum Antiochenum eeclesiae, quae erat Rhossi Ciliciae, ro 
xoogsoousvov orouatt llétgov toayyéAtov, priusquam. ipsum 
accurate perlegisset, in usum concessisse, postea vero, cum 
elementa haeretica inesse cognovisset, usum ejus ecclesiasti- 
eum vetuisse et, ut si quid detrimenti ecelesia inde ceperit 
ipse sarciret, semet ipsum mox eo venturum pollicitum esse, 
unde elucet, usum illum evangelii Petrini singularem et for- 
tuitum fuisse, a reliquis eeclesiis minime agnitum.* 

3) Ex evangelio illo Petrino sive secundum Hebraeos 
derivari oportere censet Crednerus* locos quosdam e memo- 
rabilibus apostolorum allatos, qui pariter vel similiter ab evan- 
geliis canonicis discrepantes in Homiliis Pseudo - Clementinis 
reperiuntur. Legimus Matth. XXV, 41 secundum textum vul- 
gatum: Tote ist xal votg à& evovouov: Ilogsótoóc dx àiuob 


! Cfr. Bindemannum l.c. p. 401 sq. Luthardtum l. c. p. 316 sq. 
Holtzmannum, Die synoptischen Evangelien. p. 312. 

2? L.c. p. 151 sq. 

3 L.c. p. 290 sq. 

4 Cfr. Ottonem ad h.l. 

$ Cfr. Thierschium 1l. c. p. 315—318. 

6 L.c. p. 211 sq. 248 sqq. Cfr. Schweglerum l. c. p. 225 sqq. 
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oí .xatyoauévot tlg vÓ xg vOÓ alovtov, tO 7touuaouévov vo 
ÓtefOÀAq xal tolg &yyéAotg avtov. Justinus (Dial. c. Tr. c. T6, 
p.258) vero ita habet: Kol àv àAAow AOyou, oig xavaóiuxa- 
Ger vovg Gva&lovc ur oo6t00a. utcAAsu, igm igstv* Yxayeve 
&lg vÓ Gxótog vÓ i&otQorv, O zroluacs»v Ó zxotjo tQ Gcvav& 
xai toig dyyéAo:g aUtob. Similiter Homiliae quae dieuntur 
Clementis XIX, 2: Kol àAAg zov time: óx£oysto volg &os[éow: 
'"Yxayete tlg v0 oxotoc tO i&ovtgov, O ztoluaósv 0 xatrno vo 
ÓtafoA« xal toig «&yyéAo:g avro). Justinus et Clementina 
eonsentiunt in lectionibus 1) vóx«&ysete pro xogevsoÓe, 2) vO 
Gxotog tÓ éi&ottsgorv pro vÓ xg tO alo»iorv, 9) 0 cvolucotr 
ó xatjo pro tó zrouuaouévov. Sed verba óxdyeve et o 7vol- 
ueocv e prisco evangelii Matthaei textu desumpta esse posse, 
eodex Sinaiticus (X) et Cantabrigiensis (D), Latini antiquissimi, 
Irenaeus et Origenes testificantur.! Restant igitur sola verba 
tÓ Gxotoc tÓ i&ottgov, de qua lectionis varietate antequam 
judicium faciamus aliam diserepantiam contemplari juvat. 
Effatum illud, quod in evangeliis synoptieis maxime ad 
similitudinem Joannei accedit, Math. XI, 27 ita legitur: Ifavca 
Ho. xagsóó07 Oxó roD xatoOg uov, xol ovósg ixrywohoxs 
tó» viov sl uy Ó xatüo, ovób tÓrv zxatéíga tic ixtyuvoOxet 


- 
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el ur o vióg xoi q ààv fovAgtat. 0 vióg dxoxaAvwor. — Aliter 
apud Justinum, Apol.i, 63 bis: ovósig Pyvo tTÓrv xatéQa si ur, 
0 víóg ov0b vó»v viov ti ur o xatjo xoi oig àv dxoxcAUw; 
0 viog. Et simillime Zom. Clem. XVIII, 18: oUózig Eyvo) vóv 
xatíoa tl uz Ó vióg, cg ov0b vOv vior tig olósv sl ur ó 
x«v)o, xal oig àv fovAgra. ó vióg &xoxcAvXwer Hoc loco 
Justinus eum Clementinis in aoristo £yvo et in transpositione 
sententiarum a textu Matthaei nobis tradito discedit. Neque 
tamen inde sequitur, eos communiter evangelio quodam apo- 


! Cfr. Tischendorfii editionem N. T. VIII. ad h.1. 
6 
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erypho usos esse. Eteniin a) Justinus quoque semel in cap. 100 
Dialogi c. Tr. (p. 334) praesens yuooxcei habet ibidemque 
verba x«&rvta uot zGpoaó£óotat $xó toD xctoog eum hic a Mat- 
thaeo mutuari ostendunt. 5») Eadem sententiarum transpositio 
apud Zertullieanum quoque (4dv. Marc. II, 23) et bis apud 
Irenaeum, septies apud Epiphanium invenitur!, unde mani- 
festum est, textum Matthaei hoc loco jam antiquitus variasse. 
Tam antiquae textus varietati etiam lectio vo i&ottQov oxotoc, 
quae apud alios quoque patres invenitur, deberi videtur. At 
vero etiamsi concedendum esset, Justinum nonnunquam evan- 
gelium sec. Hebraeos allegasse, inde tamen mon esset ar- 
gumentandum, memorabilia apostolorum non esse quadri- 
forme evangelium canonicum. Nam verisimillimum est, ipsum 
evangelium secundum Hebraeos nihil aliud fuisse nisi evan- 
gelium Matthaei hebraice translatum et hie illic interpolatum, 
atque in errore versatum esse Zieronymum, qui evangelium 
hebraieum a Nazaraeis acceptum pro archetypo habebat Mat- 
thaeo, quem quidem evangelium suum hebraice scripsisse tra- 
ditum est, sed certis argumentis probari nequit.? 

4) Collegit Crednerus multas allegationum Justini a textu 
Maíthaei translaticio discrepantias, quae non nisi ex evangelio 
illo Petrino profluere potuerint. Sed hae discrepantiae expli- 
cari possunt e libera citandi ratione, qua Justinum usum esse 
inde cognoscitur, quod locos evangelicos afferens minime se- 
eum eonstat, sed eos variis locis varie, partim valde diverse 


1 Cfr. Tischendorfit ed. N. T. VIII. ad h.l. 

? Cfr. Fr. Delitzschium, Neue Untersuchungen über Entstehung und 
Anlage der kanonischen Evangelien. 1853. Koestlinium, Der Ursprung 
und die Composition der synoptischen Ecangelien. 1853. p.12158sqq. Blee- 
kium, Einleitung in. das N. T. 1862. p. 91 sqq. Holtiznannum, Die 
synoptischen Evangelien. 1863. p. 267. Bunseniti Bibehwerk. T.VIII. 1866. 
p.947. Keimium l.c. I, p. 297. Grauium, Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Schriftthums. 1871. I, p. 265 sqq. 
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allegat. Negari quidem nequit, Justinum in nonnullis locis 
semper eodem modo a textu synoptico discedere?; at nonne 
quaedam Seripturae dieta ad suum arbitrium immutata me- 
moriae ejus se infigere poterant?? ^ Accedit quod ab aliis 
quoque patribus loci evangeliorum simili libertate proferuntur.* 
Semischius contra Crednerum luculente comprobavit, etiam 
canone jam stabilito patres in enuntiatis et factis Christi referen- 
dis ron anxie ad evangelia se applicare et apud eos quoque 
patres, qui plus minus accurate textum canonieum sequantur, 
velut apud Irenaeum et Cyprianum, miras textus variationes 
reperiri adeoque saepenumero quasdam ab evangeliis nostris 
digressiones in variis ejusdem patris libris eandem formam 
habere. Denique considerandum est locos quoque Veteris 
Testamenti a- Justino saepe libere afferri.5 Accidit et in 
Apologiis et in. Dialogo, ut nomina auctorum eommutet? et 
eadem Veteris Testamenti dicta variet, non raro etiam vari- 
orum auctorum Veteris Testamenti dicta contexit.* 

5) Crednero plurimum favere videntur quaedam narratio- 
nes, quae apud Justinum reperiuntur. Refert enim a) Jesum 


| Cfr. Semischium l. c. p. 281—293. 

2 Cfr. Schweglerum l. c. p. 224. 

3 Cfr. Mynsterum l.c. p. 318q. Bindemannum l. c. p. 408, 434. 

4 Cfr. Semischium l. c. p. 218—232. Luthardtum l. c. p. 86 sq. 

5 L.c. p. 330—333. 

6 Ofr. Semischium l. c. p. 239—273. 

7 [n Apologia priori Zephanja nominatur loco Sachariae c. 35, p. 212; 
Jeremias loco Danielis c. 51, p. 238; Jesaias loco Jeremiae c. 53, p. 242. — 
In Dialogo Jeremias loco Jesaiae c. 12, p. 42; Hosea loco Sachariae c. 14, 
p. 52; Sacharia loco Malachiae c. 49, p. 156. 

8 Praeclarissimum hujus rei exemplum est locus Apol.I, 52, p. 240, 
ubi loci Sach. II, 6. VI, 6. XII, 10—12. Ps. XCI, 11 sq. Joel II, 12 sq. Jes. 
LXIII, 17. LXIV, 11 solo Sacharia quasi unico eorum auctore nominato 
compositi sunt, ut spectaculum horae illius, qua Christus gloria majestatis 
circumdatus alterum suum in urbem sacram adventum celebrabit, nobis 
ante oculos ponant. 
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in specu natum esse (Dial. c. Tr. c. 18, p. 264); b) Magos ex 


Arabia venisse (ibid. p. 262); c) Jesum domi aratra et juga - 


more fabri tignarii fabricatum esse (Aia. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 306); 
d) cum baptizaretur ignem apparuisse (/bid. p. 302); e) pul- 
lum asinum, in quo veheretur, ad vitem alligatum fuisse (4po/. I, 
32, p. 204); /) Jesum ludificationis causa in tribunali collocatum 
eique aeclamatum esse: xoirov rzuiv (Apol .I, 35, p. 210); 
9g) Jesum dixisse: i» oig &»v $uüc xataAa(ko, iv voUtor. xal 
xguvo (Dial. c. Tr. e. 47, p. 154); A) vaticinatum eum esse: 
&cortat óylouato xol atoéottc (Dial. c. Tr. c. 85, p. 114). Horum 
nonnulla e Vetere Testamento conclusa sunt, velut e Ps. LXX, 
10 et Jes. LX, 6 magos ex Arabia venisse et e Gen. XLIX, 
11 pullum asini, in quo Jesus vectus est, ad vitem alligatum 
fuisse; alia traditioni deberi videntur, velut Jesum in specu 
natum esse; alia denique ex hoc illove evangelio apocrypho 
petita esse non infitiamur. Sed Crednero objicimus, primum 
nullibi Justinum quidquam illorum in evangeliis canonicis non 
scriptorum auctoritate rc» &xourguovsvuátov munire; deinde 
8i quae ex evangelio quodam apoerypho decerpserit inde 
non sequi, eum inter evangelia canonica et apocrypha non 
distinxisse. !  Urget Crednerus? locum illum iac. Tr. c. 88, 
p.202: Kal vóve ià8óvtoc vo) T5600 inl vóv Tog- 
óavg»v zxotauó»v, tiv0óa O0 Todrvvgc ifánxtibse, xacvtà- 
9orvrog vroO 19600 ixl tÓ 0009 xal xn)Q9 àv5ggOn iv 
tà logóávg, xai &vaóUrtoc a9to? dxó toU 00atoc Oc 
xtQuGtEQàv vÓ Gytov xveóua àxuxvivat ix advóv Éyoa- 
war oí àzó0toAot a)t00 tOoUvtOU TOÜ XQiOvtoÜD zur. 
Hoe loco Crednerus dicit seripturam illam, in qua species 
illa ignea et verba Dei coelitus desonantia: Fíóg uov si ov 


1 Cfr. Apol. 1, 85, p. 210: Kai vavta "0tt. yéyove, dvvaaSat uadciv 
&€x tv &zi llovríov lliàatov éxrov. 


? L.c. P. 210 8q. 
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àyo) ó5nusgov ysyévvgxa 0e (ibid. p. 308) tradita sint, h. e. evan- 
gelium Judaeochristianorum a Justino memorabilibus aposto- 
lorum adnumerari. Verum est, in evangelio Ebionitarum, uti 
Epiphanius refert, narratum exstitisse, baptizato Jesu ingens 
lumen locum circumcirea illuminasse.! At primum aliud est, 
quamquam simile, quod Justinus refert, Jesu in aquam de- 
scendente ignem in Jordane effulsisse. Deinde nihil nos cogit, 
ut verba £ygewar xv. àd totam sententiam extendamus; imo 
vero Justinus verborum struetura. subindieare videtur, alteram 
tantum sententiae partem e memorabilibus apostolorum de- 
sumtam esse. lta jam Grabius? verba Justini interpretatus 
est, eumque Ofto? et Semischius* Becuti Sunt.? Si quis verba 
illa £yoewar xrA. ad omnia, quae Justinus narrat, referri opor- 
tere arbitretur, fieri poterat, ut Justinus ea, quae in memora- 
bilibus apostolorum h. e. quadriformi evangelio apostolico 
leguntur, et ea, quae sive traditio sive evangelium Hebrae- 
orum ipsi suppeditaverat, vel consulto vel per lapsum me- 
moriae commisceret. 

0) Crednerus eo progreditur, ut Justinum aperte evan- 
geliis nostris contradicere affirmet. Duobus exemplis hoc pro- 
bare conetur. Primum 2iq/. c. Tr. e. 103, p. 316, ubi narratur, 
ne unum quidem hominem Jesu eum comprehenderetur auxilio 


1 V. Angeri Synopsin p. 22. 

2 [n Spicilegio patrum I, p. 19 sq.: Justinus ipsa verborum constructione 
quasi studio indicasse videtur, verba scripserunt apostoli posteriorem tan- 
tum propositionem de columbae descensu, quem Matthaeus et Joannes 
apostoli memoriae prodiderant, non item priorem de igne splendescente 
Spectare, siquidem illa solum in modo infinitivo expressa ad zo Scripse- 
runt relationem habet, non prior, quae in modo indicativo posita est, ideo- 
que merito in impressis exemplaribus per colon distincta. 

3 Ad h.1. 

4 L. c. p. 408 sq. 

5 Etiam Hilgenfeldus, Kritische Untersuchungen p. 164 huic verbo- 
rum interpretationi non adversatur. 
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venisse!, eum nostra evangelia narrent, Petrum Domino tem- 
pore illo suceurrisse. Hie Justinum propterea de Petro silere 
eontendit Crednerus, quia evangelium Petrinum exeandeseen- 
tiae ejus consulto nullam mentionem fecerit.? At sine du- 
bio auxilium illud Jesu a Petro latum ei non ignotum erat, 
sed propterea silentio praeteriit, quia jure ipsum pro nullo 
auxilio habebat et vaticinium Ps. XXII, 12 tempore passio- 
nis Jesu impletum esse demonstrare volebat. — Alteram Ju- 
stini eum evangeliis canonicis dissensionem hane esse Cred- 
nerus existimat: Justinum narrare, Jesu'in eaptivitatem ab- 
dueto discipulos ejus de missione magistri Messiana dubitasse, 
sed nihil de hac dubitatione in evangeliis nostris traditum 
esse.? At. Justinus talem dubitationem non magis novit quam 
evangelia illa. Nam verba ejus Merà ob» tó ovavgo vat 
«)rór xal ol yvoXiuor «toU x&rteg GzéOtponv, ógvyoausvot 
avtov (Apol.l, 50, p. 236) id tantum gravissime reprehendunt, 
quod omnes Jesu discipuli praeter Joannem pavore commoti 
magistrum crucifixum deseruerint. 

His quae adhue diximus satis probasse nobis videmur, 
nihil obstare, quominus &xourguorevucta Justini non diversa 
esse censeamus ab evangeliis quatuor in canonem receptis, 
quorum duo $xó dxootóAov», duo óxó vàv éixslvowg xagaxo- 
Aovügoartor» (Dial. c. Tr. c. 103, p. 348) conscripta sunt, ita 
ut ea, quae Justinus de illis memorabilibus ait, respondeant 
partitioni evangeliorum Zertullianeae (Adv. Marc. IV, 2): ,,Con- 
stituimus evangelicum instrumentum apostolos auctores ha- 


—  — ——— — — 


| Oi did&oxolor $udv vole réxvoig a)ràv cittot qoav toU &Eeioóv- 
vag elg vó 0goc vàv "EAatdv cvAAogtty aitóv, xai &ytuy £^ c)totc. Kai 
vo eiztely: Ott ovx Potty 6 BonSo» (Ps. XXII, 11) fgAwzexór xai atto vob - 
yevouévov. Oódsic yàp, ovdé uéyouc évoc dvOopozov, Bond9etv 
«vtQ óc ávauaotnto BonóSóc oio e. 

2 L. c. p. 228. 261. 

$ L. c. p. 257. 
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bere...... Si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed cum 
apostolis et per apostolos.... Fidem nobis ex apostolis 
Joannes et Matthaeus insinuant, ex apostolieis Lueas et Mareus 
instaurant.* 

Quatuor evangelia aetate Justini auctoritatem canonicam 
nacta esse festificantur insuper 1) Fragmentum Muratorianum, 
non multo post Pii episcopi Romani tempus h. e. inter 
annos 160 et 170 eonscriptum, quod libros Novi Testamenti 
antiquissimis temporibus pro eanonicis habitos reecensens a 
quatuor evangeliis initium facit. 2) Versio Syriaca vetus, 
quae Peschito vocatur, et 7/aia, quarum prior exeunte saeculo 
seeundo, altera ut videtur jam eo medio composita est. Hae 
versiones non ortae sunt nisi,canonica quatuor evangeliorum 
auetoritate dudum stabilita. 

Objicere quis possit, Justinum a partibus Judaeochristia- 
norum stare, ita ut quid aliae eeclesiae de evangeliis sta- 
tuerint, ex illius scriptis cognosci nequeat. At primum im- 
probamus id quod schola 'Tubingensis commenta est, anti- 
quissimam ecclesiam rudem indigestamque molem factionum 
et sectarum fuisse; deinde haud temere judieamus, Justinum 
Flavia Neapoli natum, Ephesi fortasse christianum factum 
(Euseb. h. e. IV, 18), Cumis (Coh. ad. Gr. c. 97) et Romae 
(4poi. 11, 3) versatum catholicae eeclesiae suorum temporum 
personam sustinere. | 

Nune demum convenienter commentationis nostrae pro- 
posito seiscitamur: Uírum Justinus memorabilibus apostolorum 
inspirationem íribuerilt. 

Si demonstrare nobis eontigit, jam Pseudo-Barnabam 
evangelium Matthaei et Ignatium eolleetionem seriptionum 
evangeliearum atque universam illius aetatis ecclesiam quatuor 


! Cfr, Luthardtum]l c. p. 358—350. Bindemannum l.c p.382—395. 
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evangelia libris Veteris Testamenti aequiparasse, exspectare 
debemus, Justinum memorabilia apostolorum eodem loco habi- 
turum esse. Videamus, quibusnam argumentis plerique hoc 
negaverint: | 

1) Crednerus dicit, nomen axourguovtvuátov tàv àxoctó- 
ÀAcv compositionem evangeliorum non ad divinum Spiritum, 
sed ad solam recordationem apostolorum referre, quod quidem 
nomen abrogari oportuerit, quum evangelia auctoritatem cano- 
nieam naneiscerentur.! Sed hunc evangeliorum titulum non 
eeclesiae communem, sed Justini proprium fuisse, hic ipse 
dicit Apol. I, 66, p. 268: oi yàg dx00toAot àv totg ysvouévoius 
0x oUtOrv Gzxourvguovtóuaóiv, & xaácttat e9ayyéAua. 
Justinus, philosophiae Platonicae discipulus, nomen illud ad 
similitudinem memorabilium Soeratis Xenophonteorum finxit 
et nomini svayyeAlov substituit. Atque verum est, ea quae 
evangelia continent e recordatione: (avaurzost) apostolorum 
hausta esse. Sed sicut Dominus ipse recordationem a Spiritu 
divino suggerendam promisit (Joan. XIV, 26), sic Justinum quo- 
que effieaeiam Dei ab evangeliorum origine non exelusisse 
eredendum est. 

2) Urget Crednerus diversam rationem, quam Justinus in 
libris Veteris Testamenti et memorabilibus afferendis sequitur. 
Seripta enim Veteris Testamenti allegantem eum quasi de 
industria divinam eorum originem indieare; in allegandis vero 
memorabilibus simile quid non inveniri. Legimus enim haec 
memorabilia ita allegata: 'E»v và svoyysAlo ó$ yéyooxvat sixow 
Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, p. 334. — Kol víóv 9509 yeyoauuévor avróv 
iv totg Gxourguoreóuac. vr GxoótóAcv aUto0 Pyorrsc (ibid. 
p. 336). — à xai iv vot; &àxouvguoveéuact vv dxootóAcov y&- 


1 L.c. p. 105 sq. Cfr. Schweglerum l. c. p. ?27.  Scholtenium 
l. c. p. 22. 
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yoaxta. (c. 101, p. 340). — og àv vot; dxourguoveóuaot vov 
dxoótóAcv ÓsórAc at (c. 102, p. 344). — Oxo xal à» votc &xo- 
prouovevuact và» &zootóAov aUtob yéyooztat ysvousvov (c. 104, 
p.350). — oc àzó vàv &xourguovevuavov àudÜoutv (c. 105, 
p. 352). — ox xai àx vv azouvguovevuávor xai tovto Iua- 
9ov (ibid. p. 354). — «abra tlggxévau iy. volg Gaouvquovti- 
paoL yéygozcac (ibid.). — og xal àv totg &xouvguovevuaot vov 
&xoGtoAor Ó5gAobvot yeyevquévor (c. 106, p. 356). Has formulas 
dieit Crednerus a solemnibus formulis, quibus Justinusin laudandis 
Veteris Testamenti locis usus sit, alienissimas vix differre ab ejus 
auctores graecos allegandi ratione, velut: &xovoate xol Xo0- 
xA£ovg otc A£yortoc (Coh. ad Gr. c. 18, p. 36). — xci vatta 
uiv i» t$ zgoto tc xoAvslac (IlAatov) yéygogs A0yo (c. 26, 
p. 76). — otco yàg i» tà Tiualo yéyooge (ibid.)! At Justinus 
uno eerte loco memorabilia allegat solemni formulà yéyoazrat, 
Dial. c. Tr. e. 111, p. 970: Kol oti iv zuéga vo0 xóoya Ovve- 
Aafsce aUtÓv xal óuoloc iv và z&0xyo. £oravgoXGate, yéygaxcor. 
Allegat quidem aliquoties locos Pentateuchicos simili modo 
quo vaticinia; sed interdum etiam ita, ut personam Mosis 
primo loco eolloeet: yéygags Moo59c oc toD 0£00 ztQl tüc 
Gx5rüc xQóg cr» slggxótog ovrog (Coh. ad Gr. c. 29, p. 88) 
vel vó Moo£ogc ovvo tol tc oxgvgc oguaivet yoaupo. (ibid.). 
At ne potest quidem memorabilia apostolorum eodem modo 
quo locos Pentateuchicos afferre. Nam si memorabilia apostolo- 
rum tamquam unam Jesu imaginem, unum librum, unum evan- 
gelium (2ial. c. Tr. e. 100, p. 334) vel, ut Irenaei verbis utar, 
tamquam véto&uoogor eUvayyéAtov, &vi nxvtóuatt OvvtyOusvor 
considerat, et ob id ipsum seriptorum nomina praetermittit, 
quis non videt ne potuisse quidem Justinum locum quendam me- 


1 De inspiratione p. 55 sq. Beitrüge I, p. 126 sq. Cfr. Landererum 
l. c. p. 315. 
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morabilium afferre his fere verbis: Esyyosusvoc ótà MatOclov, 
Aovxü ó AOyoc toU 0toD oUtoc qnol vel efogtat yàg xov uà 
To&rrov oUtoc? Necesse erat, ut ea ita allegaret uti locum 
quendam prioris Regum libri, cujus auctor ignotus est: "Era 
ir vij volt BaouAsiov lorogla yéyoaxtat (Coh. ad Gr. c. 81, p. 92). 

3) Crednerus persuadere nobis tentat, ne indiguisse quidem 
Justinum evangeliis inspiratis, cum expresse dieat, historiae 
et doctrinae evangelicae fidem se habere, quia quaecunque 
in evangeliis narrentur in prophetarum libris sint  praedicta!, 


non propterea, quod apostolorum scriptis ex semet ipsis auc- - 


toritas divina competat.? At non reputat indolem librorum 
illorum, qui ad nos pervenerunt, apologeticam. Justino veri- 
tatem religionis christianae eontra Judaeos et gentiles defen- 
suro e Vetere Testamento, quod Judaei amplectebantur atque 
etiam gentiles propter summam antiquitatem et translationem 
Alexandrinam venerabantur, magis quam e Novo argumen- 
tandum erat. Merito igitur ZAierschius? quaerit, quonam jure 
morosi illi eritiei ponant, libros Justini antihaereticos* eandem 
rationem ad Novum 'l'estamentum habuisse quam apologeticos. 

4) Sed Crednerus eo usque procedit, ut asseveret, ne 
potuisse quidem Justinum inspirationem memorabilium conce- 


! Dial. c. Tr. c. 48, p. 156: &neidr) oix. &vOgontioig didéyuact xexe- 
Atvaus9a nó «)roU rov XQugtob nií96adat, AAA volg di& vy ngogr- 
TÀ» xnovyOtio. xai d& «(toU didayOeicc. — Apol. I, 83, p. 208: à ol 
emournuorevaavteg zmavta và zt60U voU aotiooc Lud» Inscov XoiotoU &di- 
da£av, oig Eztovevoauer, £neuÀ m xai dcé "Haatov voU npodedgAw- 
Bévov vó ngogmtexov nveUua tobito ysvngóutvov, óc ngo- 
eunrvoutr, Eq. Cfr. Apol. I, 53, p. 240. 

2 De inspiratione p. 56 sq. JBeitráge I, p. 128 8q. Cfr. Landeverum 
l. c. p. 215. 

3 Versuch zur Herstellung etc. p.881. 

4 Ka:& nac» vàv yeytvguévor cigécsov (Apol. I, 26, p. 194) et 
xa«z& Magxíovos, quem quidem librum Jrenaeus (Adv. haer. IV, 14) com- 
memorat. 
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dere. Nam quum apostolos «&xoguryuorvtvoarvtac x&vra no- 
minet, omnia evangelia tune per ecclesiam dispersa pro in- 
spiratis ei habenda fuisse; hoe vero eum non potuisse, quia 
eonsensum doctrinae eriterium divinae librorum originis praeci- 
puum esse censuerit, evangelia autem illa numerosa permultum 
inter se diserepaverint.! Hoc argumentum falsae illi Credneri 
sententiae de memorabilibus apostolorum innititur. Sane etiam 
quatuor evangelia non in omnibus consentiunt. At primum 
supra demonstravimus, mirum illum consensum, e quo Justi- 
nus inspirationem Veteris Testamenti evincit, non immunitate 
Seripturae a minima quoque differentia, sed perfecta ejus in 
omnibus rebus, quae ad salutem pertinent, harmonia contineri. 
Deinde ex Dialc. Tr. c. 111, p. 370: Kai Or. iv Quéga vot 
züoya GvveAafere a)rÓv xol Ouoloc iv v zácyo iotavooGots, 
yéyoazton (efr. 4pol. I, 67, p. 270: vij yàg zQ0 tfc xQovixüc 
ioravQoo0a» a)9tóv) conspicitur, Justinum non sicut eriticos 
nostrae aetatis venatum ivisse, ut quatuor evangeliorum dis- 
Sonantias indagaret. Minime inde sequitur, eum evangelii 
Joannei nullam notitiam habuisse.? 

Nihil igitur obstat, Justinum memorabilibus apostolorum 
inspirationem tribuisse; imo certis argumentis confirmatur. 
Illustri illo loco A4po£.I, 67, p. 268. 270 Justinus de coetibus 
ehristianorum saeris ita refert: Kol vij vob 7Alov Asyouévg 
2uéQe zavtov xatà zóA&g 5 Gyoovg uevovtor ixi vó at 
OvréAsvotg yívevat, xci tà 4áx0uvguovtóuata vv àzoóotó- 
Aov 17) tà Gvyyoáüuuata tO» xoognctOor àvayivooxttat 
HéÉyotc éyxyogost. Ela zovoauévov toU arvaywooxortog 0 
XQosótcc Óià AOyov tTüv vovüsolav xal xQ0xAgéw các tàv 
xaAo» tovtov tuosog xotitot. XEcee memorabilia aposto- 


1 Beitrüge I, p. 129 sq. 
? Contra Scholtenium l. c. p. 29. 
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lorum eodem honore quo ovyyocuuotoa vOv xgogrtov habita! 
Volkmarus hujus loci pondus attenuaturus contendit, hoc tantum 
diei, non solum Justinum sed etiam magnam ecclesiae partem 
aliquot evangelia nisi divina et canonica tamen apostolieae 
doctrinae convenientia et praeleetione digna duxisse.! Et re- 
vera in nonnullis ecelesiis non solum libri Novi Testamenti 
eanonici, sed etiam alia scripta praelegebantur, velut epistola 
Clementis Romani ad Corinthios, quae non modo in ecclesia 
Corinthiaea jam multo ante medium saeculum alterum, sed 
etiam in nonnullis aliis ecclesiis usque in Eusebii aetatem 
anagnosi digna habebatur (Euseb. h. e. III, 16). At eum morem 
in universa eeclesia obtinuisse ostendi non potest. Justinus 
eerte de eo silet. Quaeritur etiam, utrum seripta illa quavis 
die dominiea sieuti libri canonici an certis intervallis, fortasse 
hoe illove anni die praelegi solita sint, uti traditur, reve- 
lationem Petri die parasceves paschalis recitatam esse.? Ce- 
terum usum librorum apocryphorum liturgicum christianis se- 
verius judieantibus offensioni factum esse, e canone Murato- 
riano apparet, qui Pastorem Hermae privatae tantum lectioni 
commendatum a libris in eeclesia praelegendis secernit.? Jure 
ergo statuere possumus, Justinum memorabilia apostolorum 
ab ipso iuxta scripta Veteris Testamenti collocata pari et 
aequali honore dignatum esse. Modo conferas Apo. I, 28, 
p.196: xag Zui» yàg 0 dQygyévgo xaxov Óotuóvor Oguc 


1 Ueber Justin den Mértyrer und. sein. Verháltniss zu unsren. Evange- 
len. p. 140. 

2 Cfr. Thierschium l. c. p. 313 sqq. 

3 Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma 
(1. Hermas) conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio episcopo, 
fratre ejus. Et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, sed publicare vero.in eccle- 
sia populo, neque inter prophetas completum (l. completos) numero, ne- 
que inter Apostolos in finem temporum potest. Cfr. Wieselerum, Ueber 
den sogenannten Kanon von Muratori. Studien und Kritiken. 1856. I. p.918q. 
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xaAsttat xol Gatavüg xol ÓuufoAoc, cc xal ix tOv nusté- 
Qov óvyyocuuátor joeuv5goavteg uabetv óovacOs, 
et Dial. c. Tr. c. 103, p. 348: có» Óufloaov, 0v Mo)onc uiv 
0g xcA:t, iv 0$ vo) TOQ xc vo) Zayoola ÓuifloAoc xéxAgtat, 
x«l 6x0 toU T5600 Gatavüg zxQoogyoQsouro:. Nonne 
ex hoe altero loco apparet, priori seripta Veteris "l'estamenti 
una eum memorabilibus apostolornm rà zuéreoga ovyyoaupaca 
nominari? | 

Sane si quaerere velimus, qualem concursum divinum 
Justinus in eonscribendis his evangeliis statuerit, nihil eerti 
hae de re dicere habemus. Hoc unum eonstat, Justinum 
evangelia pro fidis et veris historiae sacrae imaginibus ope 
divina eompositis habuisse. Sed haee de memorabilibus apo- 
stolorum satis sunto. Superest, ut inquiramus: Ufrum Ju- 
stinus etiam apostolicas epistolas canonica auctoritate sancitas 
noverit eisque inspirationem tribuerit. | 

Negari nequit, Justini scripta paene nullius libri Novi Te. 
8íamenti rationem habere nisi evangeliorum.  Disertis verbis 
8Sola Apocalypsis tamquam divinitus revelata commemoratur 
(Dial. c. Tr. c. 81, p. 278: Toavvgc à» áxoxaAvQ(& ysvoué£vg 
eUrtQ Qotgrttvotv); sed epistolarum nulla mentio fit; modo 
reperiuntur aliquot Paulinarum epistolarum recordationes! et 
una epistolae ad Hebraeos.? Recordationes aliorum Novi Te- 
stamenti librorum, quas Otfo collegit, tam incertae sunt, ut 


1 Cfr. Ottonem, Beziehungen auf paulinische Briefe bei Justin dem 
Mürtyrer und dem Verfasser des Briefes an. Diognet. Illgenii Zeitschrift 
Jür die historische T'heologie. 1842. p. 41—58. 1843. p. 34— 40. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 19, p. 44: z&Aa& to)to Exeiyo tó actijo.ov Aobtgor 
rv, 0 eine, tó vole uevayiwaoxovat xal unxét, atuaot touyov xai nQo«- 
to» ijj oztod daucAeoge fj eeuudaAeos ngoggogaig x«Sagutouérvovs. Cfr. 
Hebr. IX, 13. 

3 L.c. p. 40—43, Cfr. Indicem locorum, quem Otto operibus Justini 
addidit. 
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vix quidquam probare possint. Sed exstant quidem duo loci, 
quibus Justinus ad apostolorum epistolas in universum tam- 
quam ad Verbum divinum respicere videatur: Dial. c. Tr. c. 119, 
p.396; 5ustg tij povij toO 0s00, vj Ótà vt tOv axootÓAov 
toU XouotoD AaAgÜtloy zaAw xol tjj Ó((& vOv» zQogmrov x- 
qvxOtlon gutv, zuottUoarttG u£yor voO axoDvióxtuv xot volg 
iv tO xoouo axita$aus0a. Et Dial.c. Tr. c. 9, p. 96: ócíSo 
OtL OU xtrolg éxtottvOaQueEv uvÜoi, ovÓS avazoódsixror Aoyorc, 
&AAA utotolg xzvtouatog Otlov xal Óvrvaust fovovot xol vtÓq- 
Ao0t yógrtt.  Àt nihil impedit, quominus credamus, Justinum 
his locis oralem apostolorum praedicationem in mente habere. 
Quare neque imposita est nobis necessitas negandi neque 
data potestas comprobandi, Justinum, qui maximam eccle- 
8iae partem peragravit, omnia illa óuoAoyo)utvo, quae canon 
Muratorianus continet, novisse et pari ae scripta Veteris Te- 
stamenti honore prosecutum esse. Considerari vero oportet 
finem librorum Justini superstitum apologeticum. Justinus ubi- 
que, praesertim in Apologiig, omnia a Christo tamquam prin- 
eipio dedueit et propterea verbis evangeliorum et oraculis pro- 
phetarum fulcit, quae ambo fundamentum institutionis christianae 
erant. Ex his, quae modo diximus, etiam cognoscitur, cur 
Apol. 1, 67 praeter memorabilia alia insuper seripta Novi Testa- 
menti non ceommemorentur. Non adstipulamur ZAierschio!, qui 
illo loco cà &zourouoreóuota pro communi omnium librorum 
Novi Testamenti nomine habet. Nam ubicunque Justinus me- 
morabilium apostolorum mentionem facit, evangelia tantum in 
animo habet. Imo, quia antea de libris tantum prophetieis 
et evangelicis locutus iisque usus est tamquam fundamento 
eruditionis et doctrinae ehristianae, memorabilia sola comme- 
morat et epistolas apostolorum praetermittit. 


1 L. c. p. 355, 
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Justinum excipiant Tatianus et Athenagoras, qui Seriptu- 
ram Novi Testamenti rarissime adhibent.  Tatianus semel 
Joan. I, 5 praemissis verbis xol rotto éott vÓ tigmuévov (c. 13, 
p. 60), semel Joan. I, 3 sine solemni formula (e. 19, p. 88) 
affert. Memorabile est, discipulum illius Justini, eui evange- 
lium Joannis notum fuisse critici quidam negant, duos Novi 
Testamenti locos, quos solos laudat, e Joannis evangelio de- 
sumsisse. Verba xal roUtó &ott tO sigguévor ostendunt, eum 
evangelium Joannis pro parte Scripturae saerae habuisse.! 
Sed ceteris quoque evangeliis eundem honorem tribuit. Cred- 
nerus? quidem probare conatus est, etiam Diatessaron illud, 
quod Eusebius?, Epiphanius*, 'Theodoretus?, Dionysius Bar- 
Salibi (mort. ao. 1171)* Tatiano assignant, Petrinum. evan- 
gelium fuisse, praesertim quum Epiphanius ita de eo scribat: 
Aéyetot Ób vÓ Óià veo0dQov sVayyéArov Ox a)roD yeyeviotot, 
0xtQ xaO" Eügclovg tivig xaAototr. At primum nomen 
ipsum TO Óià ve60aQovw tvayyéAcov refellit istam sententiam; 
porro Epiphanii verba hoc tantum docent, Diatessaron Tatiani, 
quippe in quo largus evangelii Hebraeorum usus compareret, 
eum hoc ipso a quibusdam esse commutatum; postremo Cred- 
nero non contigit labefactare hoc Dionysii testimonium: , Ta- 
tianus, Justini Martyris ae Philosophi discipulus, ex quatuor 


1! Crednerus (Beitrüge I, p. 48) hoc temere negavit. Tatiani aetate 
evangeliis divinam auctoritatem tributam esse etiam altera Clementis 
Romani epistola, quae aetate Marci Aurelii orta est (cfr. Hilgenfeldum, 
Die apostolischen Vüter p. 115 sqq.), nobis demonstrat. lbi enim effatis 
Christi (Luc. XVI, 10 sq. Matth. IX, 13) cap. VIII formula Aéye« yàg xv- 
gioc év. ei«yycAóp et cap. II formula xai éréga dé yoagrj Aéyec prae- 
mittitur. 

? Beitráge I, p. 481—451. 

3 H.e. IV, 29. 

* Haer. XLVVI, 1. 

$ Pabul. haeret. I, 20. 

6 Bibl. orient, 'T. II, p. 158, 
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evangeliis unum digessit, quod Diatessaron nuneupavit. Hunc 
librum S. Ephrem commentariis illustravit, eujus initium: 4n 
principio erat verbum." ! Sed quid hac de re plura verba facia- 
mus? Crednerus ipse hoc maxime urget, Tatianum ex eodem 
fonte ac Justinum magistrum hausisse.? 

Athenagoras in apologia sua doctrinae christianae testimonia 
magis e Vetere quam e Novo Testamento capit. In libello xi 
&rvaotaóto0g vexocv hoc tantum agit, ut resurrectionem mor- 
tuorum argumentis e ratione sola petitis probet. Semel tantum 
(c. 18) Paulum testem citat dicens: Óet xotà vOv dxootoAov 
v0 qÜagróv voUto xol oxcónoróv ivóvoao0et Ggb9acpolav, 
iva .... &xaótog xoulonva. Óuxolog & Óuà vo oopuatog Exoa- 
Sev, elite Gyabhà ste xaxa (cfr. I Cor. XV, 53 et II Cor. V, 10). 
Àn vero epistolas Paulinas sacris Seripturis annumerave- 
rit, inde non cognoscitur, etsi hac de re minime dubitamys. 
Neque inde, quod praecepta christianorum ethica $s0gato 
xal 8soólóaxra Óoyuara nominat! probari potest, eum inspi- 
rationem librorum Novi Testamenti docuisse; nam praecepta 
illa propterea quod a Christo, Dei filio, data sunt ita nomi- 
nare poterat. 

Jam procedimus ad Theophilum Antiochenum, apologetarum 
seeundi saeculi ultimum. Hune in tribus libris ad Autolycum. 


1 Ne Volkmarus quidem (Der Ursprung unsrer Evangelien. p. 35) 
huie testimonio fidem derogat. 

2 Diatessaron e Tatiani quatuor evangeliis canonicis compositum fuisse 
Daniel (Tatianus der Apologet. 1837. p. 871—111) et Semischius (Ta- 
tiani Diatessaron, antiquissimum N. T. evangeliorum in unum digestorum 
specimen 1856) fuse comprobaverunt. 

3 Cfr. c. 11, p. 230: Zeixtéo» dÀg9i vóv zteQi ti]e &vaataaeoe Aoyov 
&nó te rije clvíag aive, xa^ ijv xai dU ijv ó ngdtog yéyovev &vOQonos, 
oL v6 uet éxeivov, &l xal ur xatà vOv Ouotov y&yóvagt vQomov, «70 t6 
t/s xotvije zàvtov àvógonov oc áyOpontov qvatosc, Év. dà àzó vijc voU 
7ztojGavtog éni vovtote xoíasus. 

4 Suppl. pro chr. c. 11, p. 50: dc" «tdv tà» doyuttov, oic 7tgocéyo- 
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Novi Testamenti scripturis inspirationem tribuere in oculos 
incurrit. Legimus enim /ib. IIT, c. 12: &xoAov8a stoloxttat xol 
và tv aQogmtov xai tàv cvayytcAlovr Éycw, Ótà vó toos z&vtac 
xvevuatogogovc &vi zreiuatt AcAcAgxévat. Et lib. IT, c. 22: 69v 
óiÓGGxovot» 5uüg ci Gy yoagol xoi zarvtsc oí zvsvuatog0Qot, 
i& ov Ioávrgg Afygv iv doyij jv 0 Aóyoc xvà. Et quemadmo- 
dum locos Veteris "Testamenti praemissis verbis ó zQogrjtgc 
A£yet et similibus affert, ita ex evangeliis dietitans 7) evayyéAtoc 
gor] óujáoxeu. Afyovoa! vel vrÓ svayyéArv quor? — Etiam & 
Paulo dieta tamquam Verbum divinum ineuleat: £v& uz» xci 
z&gi toD OxotácOtOÜa. GQyalg xol i&ovoldig xsAtU&L muüg Ó 
soc AOyoc, Oxoc 5osuov xci zovytor lov Óuiyoyusv, xol 
ÓtóaGxeL Gxoó.dÓrvat zàO. và x&rto, tQ) tZv tu» vOv tuv, 
to tór q0lo» róv golorv, và tÓrv q0gov tórv q0gor, unóen 
unóiv ogelAzw 1) uóvov 1ó ayazàv z&vvac (IT,14 cfr. I 'im.II,2. 
Rom. XIII, 7 8q4.). Verum quid de modo inspirationis Novi 
Testamenti statuerit, libri ejus non patefaciunt. 


Pervenimus ad finem commentationis nostrae. Summa 
ejus haee est: | 

1) Vetus "Testamentum esse Verbum Dei ab hominibus 
literis mandatum patres ad unum omnes firmiter tenent. De 
modo autem inspirationis patres apostoliei nihil certi ajunt, 
fides tantummodo ratiocinatione destituta et pius quasi in- 
stinetus eos ad hoe Verbum adstringit. At apologetae, qui 
in Seriptura veritatem diu quaesitam invenerant, divinam 


p&r, oix arvóguzauxolg ovoiw, dàÀà Stoqátote xai 96todtdxcorg, 
ntioet jug pij og negl &Oéov Eyev. duváusGa.  Tívec ovv oí Aóyot, oic 
&vtoegoued«;  Aéyo vulvy: dyanüre vovg EyOootc buGr, sUAoysirte vo0g 
xarcpgouErovg xvà. Matth. V, 44 sq. Luc. VI, 27 sq. 

1 II, 13, p. 220. 

2 [Is 14, p. 222. 


ipsius originem contra diseordem gentilium sapientiam e va- 
tieiniis et miro auetorum sacrorum consensu evincunt ac eer- 
tam inspirationis notionem, sive mechanieam sive manticam, 
proponunt. . 

2) Novi Testamenti libris jam ante medium saeeulum 
seeundum divina 'auetoritas tributa est. Etenim in epistola 
Barnabae evangelium Matthaei tamquam seriptura saera alle- 
gatur. Ignatius evangelia et apostolorum epistolas novit et 
scripturis Veteris Testamenti aequiparat. Item a Justino me- 
morabilia apostolorum i. e. quadriforme evangelium eodem 
honore quo libri Veteris ''estamenti habentur. Omnino verisi- 
mile est, ineunte regno Hadriani omnes illos libros, qui po- 


8Stea óuoAoyobutra nuneupabantur, usu ecclesiae fuisse sancitos. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


-A LECTUHRIE 


BY H. L. HASTINGS, 


Bmrogs rRx Mass. ANNUVAL CowvewTIOoN or Y. M. C. AssocIATIONSE, 
At Bpencer, October 18, 1881. 


The question as to the inspiration of the Bible is not a question 
raised by me. It is a question that is already up for discussion 
through the length and breadth of this land. "What are we to 
do with this book? How are weto regard it!* Isit the best 
book in the world, or the worst? Is it a true book, or isit a 
false one? Is it God's book, or is it man's book? 

We find men on all sides of the question. "There are persons 
who tell us this book is a good book— but then, there are others 
just as good. The Bible is inspired, and so was Plato inspired, 
80 wa&8 Socrates, and so is the almanac inspired; in fact, every- 
thing is inspired—the book of Mormon, the Koran of Mahomet, 
the sacred books of the Hindoos and the Chinese;—they have 
their Bibles, you have yours; all are good, and one is about as 
good as the other. Shakespeare was inspired, Milton was in- 
spired, Thomas Paine was inspired, &nd everything and every- 
body is inspired. 

Itis not worth while to waste time on false issues. "When I 
open Shakespeare's plays I do not read at the commencement, 
*eThus sa2ith the Lord God of hosts;" when I turn to Plato's 
writings I do not read, *'Hear ye the word of the Lord ;" when 
I peruse the almanac I do not read, "The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying," thus and so. Hence, you see that this 
Book must be judged by a Biterent Standafd from all other 
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books. Over andover again this Book says, ** Hear ye the word 
of the Lord." Now, the message is the word of the Lord, or it 
isalie. Itisthe word of the Lord, as it professes to be, or 
else it is & cheat, a swindle, a humbug, a fraud. 

To illustrate: À man tells me that Jesus of Nazareth was a 
good man; but then, there were other men just as good. He 
was a Spiritual] medium; but there are other mediums equally 
powerfulin these days. 'To be sure, I do not remember any 
spiritual medium!s giving a public dinner, for nothing, to five 
thousand hungry people! You may have heard of such a **man- 
ifestation," but it has not fallen under my notice. 1 have not 
heard of & spiritual medium's hushing the winds or calming the 
Btorm at sea. I aee heard of dancing tables and similar opera- 
tions. I prefer to have my tables stand. sti/ [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

But while you say, '"He was simply one of many remarkable 
men," Je says, **Icame forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world ;" and again, ** Ileave the world, and go to the Father." 
He says, **O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which Z had, «it thee before the world was." Now, do you 
say he was a good man and yet he told lies? "What is your idea 
ofa good man! Ido not believe that a good man lies; and I 
do not believe that a man who lies 4$ a good man. Perhaps you 
do, and if 8o, you were brought up in a different way from that 
in which my father brought me up. So Ido not believe that & 
book packed with lies from one end to the other, is a good 
book ; and I do nót want any one to come and tell me that Jesus 
Christ wag & good man, and the Bible is a good boqk, but nei- 
ther of them tell the truth. Ijoin issue there. This Book is 
what it professes to be, or itisaswindle; Jesus of Nazareth was 
what he professed to be, or he was an impostor. 

Suppose à man comes to town and represents himself as the 
80n of a British nobleman. He is well-dressed, has plenty of 
money, turns the heads of half the young ladies in the town, and 
makes himself at home generally ; but after a while they find out 
that he is the son of **old Jinkins," the blacksmith, down in 
the next town. Now,Ido not want you to tell me how prettily 
he behaves, what fine broadcloth he wears, or what & perfect 
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gentlemam he is in all his deportment. "The fact is, he is a 
liar, à fraud, and a scamp. He has come under false colors, 
and palmed himself off on the community under false pre- 
tenses; and the more good things you say about him the less 
I think of him ; because, if he is such a well-educated gentleman, 
he knows better than to be going around as a fraud, and deceiv- 
ing the people. &8o we must accept Jesus of Nazareth and his 
claims entirely, or else we must reject the whole gospel as an 
imposture, and as the grandest, most stupendous fraud the 
world has ever known. 

Now, do not be fooled by this soft talk about the Bible being 
**& good book," and yet justlike many other good books. "There 
is not another like it in the world. Let us look at some of its 
peculiarities :— 

Here is one: The Bible is à book which has been refuted, de- 
molished, overthrown, &nd exploded more times than any other 
book you ever heard of. Every little while somebody starts up 
and upsets this book; and itis like upsetting a solid cube of 
granite. It is just as big one way as the other; and when 
you have upset itit is right side up, and when you overturn 
it again it is right side up still. [Applause.] Every little 
while somebody blows up the Bible; but when it comes down 
it always lights on its feet, and runs faster than ever through 
the world. They overthrew the Bible a century ago, in 
Voltaire's time—entirely demolished the whole thing.  **In lesa 
than 8 hundred years," said Voltaire, **Christianity will be swept 
from existence, and have passed into history." Infidelity ran 
riot through France, red-handed and impious. 4A century has 
passed away.  Voltaire's old printing-press, it is said, has since 
been used to print the word of God; and the very house where 
he lived has been packed with Bibles from garret to cellar, as a 
depot for the Bible Society. Thomas Paine demolished the 
Bible, and finished it off, finally; but after he had crawled 
despairingly into & drunkard's grave in 1809, the book took 
such a leap that since that time more than twenty times a8 many 
Bibles have been made and scattered through the world as ever 
were made before, since the creation of man. Up to the year 
1800, from four to six million copies of the Bcriptures, in some 
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thirty different languages, comprised all that had been produced 
since the world began.  Eighty years later, in 1880, the statis- 
tics of eighty different Bible societies which are now in ezxist- 
ence with their unnumbered agencies and auxiliaries, report 
more than 165,000,000 Bibles, Testaments, and portions of 
Scripture, with two hundred and six new translations, distributed 
by Bible societies alone since 1804; to say nothing of the 
unknown millions of Bibles and Testaments which have been 
issued and circulated by private publishers throughout the 
world. For a book that has been exploded &o many times, this 
book yet shows signs of considerable life. | 

I hear of & man traveling around the country exploding this 
Book and showing up *'The Mistakes of Moses," at about two 
hundred dollars & night. It is easy work to abuse Moses at two 
hundred dollars a night, especially as Moses is dead, and cannot 
talk back. It would be worth something after hearing the infi- 
del on '*"The Mistakes of Moses," to hear Moses on the mistakes 
of the infidel. When Moses could talk back, he was rather a 
difficult man to deal with. Pharaoh tried it, and sank like lead 
beneath the waves. Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, and 
itis said were buried in the Red Sea. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
tried it, and went down so deep that they have not yet got back. 
But now Moses is dead, and itis easy to abuse him. It does 
not take & very brave beast to kick a dead lion.* 

But, after all, this book seems to stand abuse, and thrive upon 
: refutation. .À few months ago some learned men, after working 
for a number of years on the revision of the New Testament, 
finished their work. Having inserted a few modern words 
instead of others which had become obsolete, made some slight 
corrections of errors in translation, and rectified from ancient 
manuscripts some little errors which had been made by copyists 
in transcribing the book, at last the book was announced as 


* It would be interesting to hear a military leader and legislator, like **Moses the 
man of God," who, after he was eighty years old, commanded for f. years an army 
of six hundred thousand men, SHIADCIDRUDE, or anlzing, and giving isws to a nation 
which has maintained its existence for more stormy centuries, give his 
candid opinion concerning ''the mistakes'' of & '*Colonel" of cavalry, whose military 
career is said to have included one single engagement, in which **he was chased into 
8 hog- and surrendered to a boy of sixteen;'" after which, as soon as exchanged, 
he heroically resigned his commission in the face of the enem subsequently turüing 
his attention $0 DADMEIDE P swindling whiskey rin, ring, diszusing theo theology, biasphem- 
ing God, apnd critiocising dead men, who cannot answ 
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ready to be issued on a certain day. "What was the result! 
Why, men offered five hundred dollars to get & copy of that 
Book a little in advance of its publication; and the morning it 
was published the streets of New York were blockaded with 
express wagons backed up and waiting for copies of that Book 
which had been refuted, exploded, and dead and buried for so 
many years. Millions of copies of that Book were sold as fast 
&s they could be delivered. "They telegraphed the whole of that 
Book from New York to Chicago, for the sake of getting it there to 
print in & newspaper twenty-four hours in advance of the mail. 

À. dead book, is it? They would not pay for telegraphing the 
greatest infidel speech ever delivered in this country, from here 
to Tophet. "This old Book seems to show some signs of life yet. 
It is like Aaron's rod that budded and blossomed, and is being 
scattered all over the world. 

This Book outlives its foes. If you could gather allthe books 
written against it, you could build & pyramid higher than 
Bunker Hill Monument. Now and then a man goes to work to 
refute the Bible; and every time it is done, it has to be done 
over again the next day or the next year. And then, after its 
enemies have done their worst, some of its professed friends 
torture and twist and mystify and misrepresent it. Surely it is 
no fool of & book if it lives through all that.  Infidels have 
been at work for nearly eighteen hundred years, firing away at 
it, and making about as much impression upon it as you would 


shooting boiled peas at Gibralter. [Laughter and applause.]. 


The fact is, this Book has come into the world, and it seems to 
have come to stay. It isin the world, and I do not know how 
you are to get it out. One hundred years ago you might have 
found that Book in twenty or thirty translations; but now you 
can find it in from between two &nd three hundred different 
versions, most of which have been made in this last progressive, 
intellectual, nineteenth century. All over the globe it goes; 
touch any shore and you will find that Book there before you. 

And it is & curious fact that most of our skeptical friends con- 
trive to keep very close to where its shadow falls. It does not 
take a great while to get out of sight of the Bible. Youcan go, 
in a very few days, where there are no churches, Sunday-schools, 
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Young Men's Christian Associations, preachers, deacons, or any- 
thing else of the kind—you can *'go West." "There is little dif- 
ficulty in getting beyond the reach of the Bible. Your scalp 
might not be very safe, but you can easily get. away from the 
reach of the Bible. But the infidel| while finding fault with 
the Bible, takes good care to stay where the Bible is. "Why is 
this? 

There was once a vessel wrecked on one of the South Sea 
islands. "There was on board a sailor who had been there before, 
and who knew that the people were cannibals. And when the 
ship was wrecked, and they were cast away on this shore, they 
knew there was no hope for them, for they saw no way to escape. 
The sailor, however, climbed up on a hill-top to reconnoitre 
&little. Presently his shipmates saw him swinging his arms in 
great excitement, and inquired what was the matter. He had 
seen just over the hill, the steeple of a meeting-house!  [Applause.] 
That was what took all the fear of trouble out of his soul. He 
knew that church-spire made his neck safe on that cannibal 
island. 

Now, infidels know that fact just as well as he did. Years 
ago, a young infidel was traveling in the West with his uncle, 
& banker, and they were not a& little anxious for their safety 
when they were forced to stop for a night in à rough way-side 
cabin. 'There were two rooms in the house; and when they 
retired for the night they agreed that the young man should sit 
with his pistols, and watch until midnight, and then awaken 
his uncle, who should watch until morning.  Presently they 
peeped through the crack, and saw their host, a rough-looking 
old man in his bear-skin suit, reach up and take down a book— 
a Bible; and after reading it awhile, he knelt and began to pray; 
and then the young infidel began to pull.off his coat and get 
ready for bed. The old man said, *Ithought you were going 
io sit up and watch." But the young man knew there was no 
need of sitting up, pistol in hand, to watch all night long in a 
cabin that was hallowed by the word of God, and consecrated 
by the voice of prayer. Would a pack of cards, a rum-bottle, 
or a copy of the **Age of Reason" have thus quieted this young 
man's fears! 
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Every one knows that where this Book has influence it makes 
things safe. Why is this! If it were à bad book, we should 
expect to find it in the hands of the worst men. In New York 
there was once a kind of rogue's museum—8& place where they 
had all kinds of skeleton-keys, and jimmies, and brasg knuckles, 
and dirks, and pistols, and implements of mischief, which they 
had taken away from roughs &nd criminals. Do you suppose 
there was & single New Testament in the whole kit Why nott 
If it were a bad book you would expect a man to have & revolver 
in one pocket, and a New Testament tucked away in another. 
There was a row, the other night, and a man broke his wife's 
head with a—Bible ! No! it was a bottle/ ^ Where the Bible 
bears sway, the rows and quarrels do not come. 

What mskes this Book so different from all other books! 
Whose book is it Who made itt Infidels have the strangest 
ideas of that subject. Irecollect in Marlboro, Mass., I read in 
8 paper an article written by an infidel, which stated that the 
Council of Nice in the year 825, compiled the New Testament. 
They had a lot of Gospels and Epistles, genuine and spurious, 
and no one could distinguish between the two; so they put them 
&ll on the floor, and prayed that the good ones might get up on 
the communion table and the bad ones stay on the floor; and 
that was the way that the present New Testament was compiled. 
And that is the kind of food that the infidels are made to swal- 
low and digest; for that very statement can be found in infidel 
books now published in Boston. This writer said that this 
&ccount rested on the authority of Papias, an early Christian 
bishop. I replied in & lecture, that there was one difficulty 
&bout that story—that Papias was dead and buried a hundred 
and fifty years before the Council of Nice was held; but as they 
might have got the news from the spirits, that might be no great 
objection. "The man rose to explain, and said that this was not 
the right Papias, but that it was another Papias, an obscure 
Christian bishop of the fourth century. Itold him I thought 
he was obscure, so obscure that no one ever heard of him before 
orsince. On investigation it was learned that a German dom- 
inie, named John Pappus, preacher in Strasburg, and a profes- 
sor at Munster, who died in 1010, discovered this story in an 
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old Greek manuscript entitled **Synodikon," which was written 
by some old romancer down in the dark ages, about the year 
900; for it relates things which occurred as late as 869, or five 
hundred years after the Council of Nice was dead and buried. 
And this story, written nobody knows when, where, or by whom, 
has been swallowed, believed, and published by infidels far and 
near, a8 an account of the origin of the New Testament; and the 
men who believe and peddle such fables cáll Christians fools for 
believing the Bible. 

I have on one of my library shelves, between twenty and 
thirty volumes, containing about twelve thousand pages of the 
writings of different Christian suthors who wrote before À.'D. 
925, when the Council of Nice was held. "These books are full 
of Scripture. "Those writers had the same books which we have; 
they quoted the same passages which we quote; they quoted 
from the same books from which we quote. 

Origen, who wrote & hundred years before the Council of 
Nice, quotes five thousand seven hundred and forty-flve passages 
from all the books in the New Testament; Tertullian, A. D. 200, 
makes more than three thousand quotations from the New 'Tes- 
tament books; Clement, A. D. 194, quotes three hundred and 
eighty passages; Ireneus, À. D. 178, quotes seven hundred 
and sixty-seven passages; Polycarp, who was martyred A. D. 
105, after having served Christ eighty-six years, in a single 
epistle quoted thirty-six passages; Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, 
also quotes from the New Testament; to say nothing of heathen 
and infidel writers like Celsus, A. D. 150, and Porphyry, À. D. 
804, who referred to &nd quoted multitudes of the very pas- 
sages now found in the Scriptures which we have. Indeed, 
Lord Hailes, of Scotland, having searched the writings of the 
Christian Fathers to the end of the third century, actually found 
the «Aole qf the New Testament, with the exception of less 
than & dozen verses, scattered through their writings which 
are still extant; so that, if at the time of the Council of 
Nice every copy of the New Testament had been annihilated, 
the: book could have been reproduced from the writings 
of the eary Christian Fathers, who quoted the book as 
we quote it, and who believed it as we beliose i4. And now infidels 
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talk about the Council of Niee getting up the New Testament. 
You might as well talk about a town-meeting getting up the 
Revised Statutes of the State of Massachusetts, because they hap- 
pened to say they accepted or received them. "The Council of 
Nice did nothing of the kind. "The books of the New Testament 
were received from the spostles who wrote them, and were care- 
fully preserved, and publicly read in the churches of Christ long 


^ before the Council of Nice was held. 


Says Tertullian, A. D. 200, '*'If you are willing to exerciso your 
curiosity profitably in the business of your salvation, visit the 
apostolic churches, in which the very chairs of the apostles still 
preside in their places; in which their very authentic letters are 
recited, sounding forth the voice and representing the counte- 
nance of every one of them. Is Achaia near you! You have 
Corinth. If you are not far from Macedonia you have Philippi 
&nd Thessalonica; if you can go to Ásia you have Ephesus, but 
if you are near to Italy we have Rome." 

These apostolic churches received the Gospels at the hands 
of the men who wrote them; and the Epistles were written and 
signed by men whom they well knew. Paul wrote, '"The salu- 
tation of me, Paul, by mine own hand, which is the token 4n every 
epistle, 8o I write." 

Now, what did these writers testify! They testifled things 
which they knew.  Theapostle John does notsay, '"That which 
we have dreamed, imagined, or guessed at, that thing do we 
declare unto you ;" but, *"That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have loóked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life." (1 John i. 1.) This was their testimony. 
They testified that they saw Christ in his life and in his death; 
that they saw him after his resurrection, and felt his hands 
and feet, and saw the nail-prints and the spear-wounds; 
&nd they knew these things and testified of them. They 
preached Christ, who had died and risen again. When a& 
certain skeptic said he proposed to start & new religion, and 
asked a friend for some suggestions as to his best course, the 
friend replied, *I would advise you to get yourself crucified, 
and rise from the dead the third day!? — No infidel has succeeded 
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in doing this, Christ died, and has risen again, and these apos- 
tles suffered the loss of all things, and imperilled their very 
lives in proclaiming truth; and they left their testimony on 
record inthis Book. Then the apostles quote from the prophets, 
and the prophets quote from the Psalms, and refer to the law 
which was given on Mount Sinai; and &o we go back from book 
to book, until we reach the book of Genesis, snd that does not 
quote from anybody or anything. You have then reached the 
fountain-head. 

*But," says one, *Ithink that the Bible may bea true his- 
tory, but that is no proof of its inspiration. It does not require 
divine inspiration to write a true history." G0 you think it an 
easy matter to tell the truth, do you! I wish you could make 
other people think so. Suppose you go and read a file of the 
newspapers published just before the last election, and see 
if you do not think it requires divine inspiration to tell 
the truth, or even to find it out afteritis told. "Truth is mighty 
hard to get at, as you can see by perusing the daily papers on the 
eve of an election. 

There are certain things in the Bible which, to my mind, bear 
the impress of divinity. A skeptic will tell you what a race of 
old sinners we read about in the Bible! Noah got drunk; 
David was guilty of adultery and murder; Solomon was an idol- 
ater, and wrought folly; Peter denied his Lord, and Judas sold 
him for thirty pieces of silver; all these people that the Bible 
talks to us so much about are & pretty set of men! "Very well; 
what kind of men do you expect to read about in the Bible! 
Noah got drunk. Isthat strange? Did no one else ever get 
drunk! Peter cursed and swore. Are there not men about 
here who ever curse and swear? Judas, an apostle, sold his 
Lord, wbo said he had chosen twelve, and one of them was a 
devil. Do you not sometimes find a Judas in the church even 
now-a-days! One in twelve was a thief and a traitor then; and 
we need not be surprised if we find about the same average now. 
But you seem to think that when you read about a man in the 
Bible he is sure to be free from all kinds of errors, frailties, 
faults, and sins. You have formed this idea of men from read- 
ing in Sunday-school books about good children, who usually 
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die young; or perusing excellent biographies, which, as you 
read them, cause you to exclaim, *'I wish I could be as good & 
man as he was; but I nevershall? If you knew the whole story 
&bout that man you might not feel so deeply on the subject. 

Do- you suppose that if the Bible had been revised by a com- 
mittee of eminent divines, and published by some great relig- 
ious society, we should ever have heard of Noah's drunkenness, 
of Jacob's cheating, of Paul and Barnabas quarreling, or of Peter 
lying, cursing, or dissembling? Notatall. The good men, when 
they came to such an incident, would have said, *"There is no 
use in saying anything about that. It is all past and gone; it 
will not help anything, and it will only hurt tÀe cause."  [Ap- 
plause.] Ifa committee of such eminent divines had prepared 
the Bible, you would have got a biography of men whose char- 
acters were patterns of piety and propriety, instead of poor sin- 
ners as they were. Sometimes a man writes his own diary, and 
happens to leave it for some one to print after he is dead; but 
he leaves out all the mean tricks he ever did, and puts in al] the 
good acts he can think of; and you read the pages filled with 
astonishment, and think, ''What a wonderfully good man he 
was]? But when the Almighty writes & man's life he tells the 
truth about him; and there are not many who would want 
their lives printed if the Almighty wrote them. 

Suppose & young man goes, say from here down to Boston. 
Perhaps he is & rich man's son, who has had more money than 


was good for him at home, and who comes to the city to see the 


Sights. He sails around the Black Sea, and slips into various 
ports that are not exactly safe, and the next morning finds bim 
hauled up before his Honorin the Police court. You get the morn- 
ing paper, and you expect to find the full particulars of the case. 
You do, do you! You find a paragraph on this wise: **A cer- 
tain young man from the rural districts came to town yester- 
day, sailed around in different parts of the city, and fell into 
rather bad company. This morning he was brought up before 
his Honor, who admonished him to be more careful in the future, 
and he departed a sadder and & wiser man." "This is the kind 
of paragraph you will find in the papers when a rich man's son 
comes to the city, goes on & spree, and has his head smashed and 
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his eye banged in & fight; you don't get many particulars. But 
if heis à poor vagabond, without & second shirt to his back, 
you can get his name, and perhaps his genealogy for generations, 
and all the particulars of his case. "This is the way men write 
history ; but when the Lord undertakes to tell Ais story of a sin- 
ful man he does not select a poor, miserable beggar, and show 
him up; he does not give even the name of the guilty woman 
who bathes the Saviour's feet with her tears; but he takes King 
David from the throne, and sets him down in sackcloth and 
ashes, and wrings from his heart the cry, Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out all my transgressions." 
And then when he is pardoned, forgiven, cleansed, and made 
whiter than snow, the pen of inspiration writes down the dark, 
damning record of his crimes, and the king on his throne has 
not power or wealth or influence enough to blot the page; and it 
goes into history for infidels to scoff at for three thousand years. 
Who wrote that ? [Continued applause.] 

You find a man who will tell the truth about kings, warriors, 
princes, and presidents to-day, and you may be quite sure that 
he has within him the power of the Holy Ghost. . And a book 
which tells the faults of those who wrote it, and which tells you 
that *'there is none righteous, no, not one," bearsin it the marks 
of a true book; for we all know that men have faults and fail- 
ings and sins, and among all the men described in that Book, 
every man whose life is recorded has some defect, some blot, 
save one, and that is *'the man Christ Jesus." 

Now we have to discuss this subject from all points of view, 
but mainly from the direction of objections. Men loveobjections, 
and so they say there are difficulties and absurdities and errors and 
contradictions in the Bible. Youhave all heard such assertions. 
After speaking once in the city of Boston, an ex-minister came 
to me and told me that the Bible was not true, lor there was 
that story which Moses told about thequails. Israel lusted after 
flesh, and the Lord sent them quails to eat, and they fell by 
the camp & day's journey on each side, or over & territory forty 
miles across, and they were two cubits deep on the ground, and 
the Tsraelites ate them for about a month. Ihavein my possession 
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an infidel paper which was published in Boston, in which there 
is about a column of arguments and figures on this **quail story ;" 
giving an estimate of the number of bushels of quails that were 
piled up over the country, and showing that when they were 
divided among the six million Israelites, each Jew would have 
2,888,043 bushels of quails, which they were to eat during the 
month, giving each poor Israelite 69,620 bushels of quail to eat 
at each meal during the month; and therefore the Bible was 
not true| [Great laughter and applause.] That is the sort 
of food our skeptical friends love to eat. "That is the meat 
on which these Cesars grow 80 wondrous great. I said to 
this gentleman, '"The Bible does not say any such thing]? He 
replied that it certainly did; but I answered that it did not say 
&ny such thing. Heinsisted that it did.  '"Well," said I, **find 
itl" And when you ask an infidel to ind anything inthe Bible, 
you generaly have him. He could not find the place; so I 
turned over to the eleventh chapter of Numbers, &nd there read 
that instead of the birds being packed like cord-wood on the 


. ground, three feet deep, tbe account says that the Lord brought 


the quails from the sea, and let them fallby the camp, as it 
were *'two cubits Aigh," or about three feet high upon or above 
the face of the earth. "That is, instead of flying overhead and 
out of reach, they were brought in &bout three feet high, where 
any one could take as many of them as he chose. And this 
8keptical friend had got the birds packed solid, three feet deep, 
over a territory forty miles across.  Ásif some one should say 
that a flock of geese flew as high as Bunker Hill Monument, 
and we shouldinsist that they were packed solid from the ground 
up, two hundred and twenty-one feet high! "This s a sample 
of the kind of arguments which infidels bring to prove that the 
Bible is not true! 

The Book, to my mind, bears the marks of inspiration in the 
foresight which it exhibits. "This Book foretells things. You 
cannot do that. You cannot tell what will be next year, or 
next week. ''The spirits" cannot tell who will be the next 
President. They may tell a great many things which are past. 
They may tell you who your grandmother was, and may copy 
the inscriptions on your grandfather's qrave-stone, and may tell 
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things which were written in the family record. They may 
reveal many things in the past, —for the devil knows about the 
past,-—but they cannot foretell the future. I did hear of one 
spiritus] medium who foretold her own death, and she died 
within & few hours; but when they got the stomach-pump, they 
pumped out of her stomach poison enough to kill two or three; 
but that kind of prophecy requires no omniscient foresight. 

Years ago I talked with an infidel in Plymouth, and he wanted 
me to give him some evidence that the Bible was true. — After 
some conversation, Iloaned him as little volume, an abridgement 
of *'Keith, on Prophecy." Some ten years after, as I took my 
seatin a railway train, he came and sst down beside me, and 
began to talk, and said: '(If you want that book you can have 
it; but no one else can have it st any price." It had knocked 
his infidelity so high that you could not find à fragment of it, 
and he was a believer in Christ, and a member of his church. 

'The revelations of prophecy are facts which exhibit the divine 
omniscience. fio long as Babylon is in heaps, so long as Nine- 
veh lies empty, void, and waste; so long as Egypt is the basest 
of kingdoms; so long as Tyre is à place for the spreading of 
nets in the midst of the sea; so long as Israel is scattered among 
all nations; so long as Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the 
Gentiles; so long as the great empires of the world march on in 
their predicted course, —so long we have proof that one omnis- 
cient Mind dictated that Book, and **prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man." 

We call this Bible a book, but here are sixty-six different 
books, written by thirty or forty different men. A man may 
say, *Ido not believe in the book of Esther." "Well, what of 
that? We have sixty-five others left. "What will you do with 
them? 4A man says, ''I find fault with this chapter or with 
that." Suppose you dot If you were on trial for murder, and 
had sixty-sixr witnesses against you, suppose you impeach one 
of them, there are sixty-five left; impeach another, and you still 
have sixty-four; impeach another,and you hsve sixty-three— 
enough to hang you up if you are guilty. Do you not see that 
you cannot impeach this Book unless you do it in detail? Each 
book bears its own witness, and stands by itself on its own 
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merits; and yet each book is linked with all the rest. Blot out 
one, if you can. Iam inclined to think it would be difficult to 
do this, "This Book is built to stay together; it is inspired by 
one Spirit. 

The authorship of this Book is wonderful. Here are words 
written by kings, by emperors, by princes, by poets, by sages, by 


philosophers, by fishermen, by statesmen; by men learned in . 


the wisdom of Egypt, educated in theschools of Babylon, trained 
up at the feet of rabbis in Jerusalem. It was written by men 
in exile, in the desert, and in shepherd's tents, in *'green pas- 
tures" and beside ''still waters." Among its authors we tind 
the fisherman, the tax-gatherer, the herdsman, the gatherer of 
eycamore fruit; we find poor men, rich men, statesmen, preach- 
ers, exiles, captains, legislators, judges—men of every grade 
and class. The authorship of this Book is wonderful beyond all 
other books. 

And what & book it is—filled with law, ethics, prophecy, 
poetry, history, genealogy, medicine, sanitary science, political 
economy. It contains all kinds of writing; but what a jumble 
it would be if sixty-six books were written in this way by ordi- 
nary men. ÉBuppose, for instance, that we get sixty-six medical 
books written by thirty or forty different doetors of various 
schools, believers in allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, and 
all the other opathies, bind them all together, and then under- 
take to doctor & man according to that book!  [Laughter.] 


What man would be fool enough to risk the results of practic- ' 


ing such a system of medicinet Or, suppose you get thirty-five 
editors at work writing treatises on politics, or thirty-flve min- 
isters writing books on theology, and then see if you can find 
any leather strong enough to hold the books together when they 
have got through. 

But agsin, it required fifteen hundred years to write this 
Book, and the man who wrote the closing pages of it had no 
' communication with the man who commenced it. How did 
these men, writing independently, produce such & book? Other 
books get out of date when they are ten or twenty years old: 
but this Book lives on through the ages, and keeps abreast of 
the mightiest thought and intellect of every age. 
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Suppose thatthirty or forty men should walk in through that 
door. One man comes from Maine, another from New Hamp- 
shire, another from Massachusetts, and so on from each state, 
each bearing a block of marble of peculiar shape. fBuppose I 
pile up these blocks in order, until I have the figure of & man, 
perfectly symmetrical and beautifully chiseled, and I say, '*How 
did these men, who had never seen each other, chisel out that 
beautiful statue?" You say, ''That is easily explained. One 
man planned that whole statue, made the patterns, gave the 
directions, distributed them around ; and so, each man working 
by the pattern, the work fits accurately when completed." Very 
well Here is & book coming from all quarters, written by men 
of all classes, scattered through a period of fifteen hundred 
years; and yet this book is fitted together as & wondrous and 
harmonious whole. How was it done! *''Holy men of God 
spakeas they were moved by the Holy Ghost." One mind in- 
spires the whole Book, one voice speaks in it all, and it is the 
voice of God speaking with resurrection power. 

Again, I conclude that this Book has in it the very breath of 
God, from the effect that it produces upon men. — There are men 
who study philosophy, astronomy, geology, geography, and 
mathematics, but did you ever hear & man say, ''I was an out- 
cast, a wretched inebriate, & disgrace to my race, and & nuisance 
in the world, until I began to study mathematics, and learned the 
multiplication table, and then turned my attention to geology, 
got me a little hammer, &nd knocked off the corners of the 
rocks and studied the formstion of the earth; but since that 
time I have been happy as the day is long; Ifeel like singing 
all the time, my soul is full of triumph and peace; and health 
and blessing have come to my desolate home once more." Did 
you ever hear a man ascribe his redemption and salvation from 
intemperance and sin and vice to the multiplication table, or the 
science of mathematics or geologyt But Ican bring you, not 
one man, or two, or ten, but men by the thousand who will tell 
you, *I was wretched; I was lost; I broke my poor old mother's 
heart; I beggared my family; my wife was broken-hearted and 
dejected ; my children fled from the sound of their father's foot- 
step; I was ruined, reckless, helpless, homeless, hopeless, until 
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I heard the words of that Book!" And he willtell you the very 
word which fastened on hissoul. It maybe it was, **Come unto 
Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest;" perhaps it was, *"Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world; it may have been, '*God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
He can tell you what the very word was which saved his soul. 
And since that word entered his heart, he will tell you that hope 
has dawned upon his vision; that joy has inspired his heart; 
and that his mouth is filled with grateful song. He will tell 
you that the blush of health has come back to his poor wife's 
faded cheek ; that the old hats have vanished from the windows 
6f his desolate: home; that his rags have been exchanged for 
good clothes; that his children run to meet him when he comes; 
that there is bread on his table, fireon his hearth, and comfort 
in his dwelling. He will tell you all that, and he will tell you 
that this Book has done the work. , [Amens.] Now, this Book 
is working just such miracles, and is doing it every day. If 
you have any other book that will do such work as this, bring 
italong. "The work needs to be done; if you havethe book that 
will doit, for Heaven's sake bring it out. But for the present, 
while we are waiting for you, as we know this book «i/] do the 
work, we propose to use it until we can get something better. 

What we most need is the Book itself. It is its own best wit- 
ness and defender. Christians sometimes try to defend the 
word of God. It seems like half & dozen poodle dogs trying to 
defend a lion in his cage; the best thing for usto do is to slip. 
the bars and let the lion out, and he will defend himself! And 
the best thing for us to do is to bring out the word of God, and 
let **the sword of the Spirit? prove its own power, as it pierces 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit." 

Suppose, for example, all the good people of this town should 
try the Bible, say for a single year. Suppose you start to-night, 
and say, ''"We have heard about that book, and now we will 
begin and practice its teachings just one year." What would 
be the result ? "There would be no lying, no stealing, no selling 
rum, no getting drunk, no tattling, no mischief-making, no 
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gossiping, no vice or déebauchery. Every man would be & good 
man, every woman & good woman; every man would be a good 
husband, father, or brother, every woman & good wife, mother, 
or sister; every one in the community would be peaceable; there 
would be no brawls, no quarrels, no fights, no lawsuits; lawyers 
would almost starve to death ; doctors would have light practice, 
and plenty of timeto hoe their gardens; courte would be useleas, 
jails sand lockupe empty, almshouses cleaned out of their inmates, 
except & few old stagers left over from the past generation; 
taxes would be reduced three-fourths, hard times would trouble 
nobody—all would be well-dressed and well cared for; and 
presently the news would go sbroad, and we should hear in 
Boston, 'What wonderful times they are having up there in 
old Spencer. The people have all gone to living sccording to 
the Bible." The news would get into all the local papers, the 
Springfield papers, the Boston papers, the New York papers. 
The telegraph wires would be kept hot with the news; they 
would hear of it in Cleveland, in Cincinnati, in Chicago, in 8t. 
Louis, in New Bedford and Fall River and Portland; and the 
reporters would start off to investigate. One would be inquir- 
ing, ''Are there any houses to let in Spencer any to sell $ any 
building lots? any farms for sale?"  Capitalists would come 
here. One man from Boston would say, *Iam going to move 
to Spencer. Iam sick of the noise and hurry of the city, and I 
want & place where I can bring up my children, and not have 
them go to perdition." "There would be & general rush from all 
quarters to Spencer. It would raise the price of real estate: 
twenty-five per cent in six months; taxes would come down, 
property would go up, and good people from far and near would 
want to move into town, and nobody who was worth having 
there would want to move out. And this would be the direct 
result of reading and obeying this Book. Now, if & book will 
do that for à community, what kind of a book is it! Issucha 
book the Lord's book or the devil's book ! It seems to me that 
& book which will do such work as that, must be the Book of 
God, inspired by the very breath of the Almighty. 

The Book is its own witness. It bearsits own fruits and tells 
its own story. 'CThe great trouble with usis, we do not read 
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this Book, we do not use it, we do not know it. It is a sorrow- 
ful fact that you can hardly go into & prayer-meeting but you 
are likely to hear à quotation from Scripture that is not in the 
Bible and never was. You may hear, *'In the midst of life we 
are in death," from the Prayer-book; **He tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb," from an old romance; ''God unchangeably 
ordains whatsoever comes to pass," from the Catechism ; accom- 
panied by passages misquoted, misunderstood, and misapplied, 
which show that the people do not read their Bibles and do not 
understand them; and the worst thing about it is, one-half the 
people who go to meeting do not seem to know the difference. 
We need to read the Bible, to search it, study it, believe it, and 
obey it, and we shall find that it is filled with sanctifying power 
to our own souls, and that it is the word of salvation to the lost 
and perishing. 

But, says one, *'I do not understand the Bible. Iresd it, but 
I cannot make anything of it. Somehow it is obscure, and my 
mind does not take hold of it." *'How do you read your Biblei" 
*Oh, Iread & chapter now and then; I read it here and there." 
Suppose your boy comes home from school and says, ''I can't 
make anything of this arithmetic; it is all dark to me." You 
say to him, *How did you study it 1? *'Oh, I read a little at 
the beginning, and then I turned to the middle and read a little 
here and there, &nd skipped backward and forward. But I 
don't understand it; I can't see into it." 

You say to him, '*My son, that is not the way to understand 
arithmetic. You must begin at the beginning, with the sim- 
plest elements, and master every principle, learn every rule, 
solve every problem, and perform every example, and then the 
whole book will open to you, as you go on.? 


When you read a novel do you begin in the middle, and read 


a page here and a line there, and skip about hither and thither, 
and ssy, *'I can't make anything of this book?? No; you begin 
at the beginning, where, *'A solitary horseman was seen, one 
dark, tempestuous night, riding along upon the margin of a 
swollen stream which wound about the base of & lofty mountain, 
on which stood an ancient castle," etc., etc. "There is where 
you begin; and then you real every line and every page of the 
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book, until you get to the end. Sometimes they print a column 
or two of & story in & paper, and go and scatter it through the 
town, and at the end of it you will read, *"The remainder of this 
thrilling story will be found in the columns of the Weekly Biae- 
ing Comet;" and then you start off down to the news-room, and 
buy the Biasiíng Comet to find out how the story ends! Why 
will you not take the Bible and read it in the same wayt Why 
will you not give as much attention to the faithful words of the 
living God, as you will to & pack of lies spun out by some sin- 
ful man! Why will you not take the Bible, and read it from 
beginning to end, and see how it comes out? You will find it the 
grasndest and most thrilling story the world has ever known. 
Sometimes, when you have not time to read & novel through, 
you read the first chapter or two, to find eut who the hero is, 
and then skim through the pages and read the closing chapters, 
and find out who was murdered, who was hung, and who was 
married; and then you can guess the rest, for there is usually 
about so much sawdust put in the middle for stufüng. "Why 
will you not do as much as this for the Bible $ Begin at the 
beginning, and read until you find out who is the hero of the 
Story. You will find that the presence of one Person pervades 
the whole book. If you go into a British navy-yard, or on 
board a British vessel, and pick up a piece of rope, you will find 
that there is one little colored thread which runs through the 
whole of it,—through every foot of cordage which belongs to 
the British government, so, if a piece of rope is stolen, it may 
be cut into inch pieces, but every piece has the mark which tells 
where it belongs. Itis so with the Bible. You may separate 
it into & thousand parta, and yet you will find one thought—one 
great fact running through the whole of it. You will find it 
constantly pointing and referring to one great Personage—-*'the 
seed of the woman" that shall crush the serpent's head ; the seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth shall be blessed ; 
the seed of David, who shall sit on David's throne, and reign 
forevermore; the despised &nd rejected suíferer, the **man of 
sorrow8," **the Christ of God," born in Bethlehem, crucified on 
Calvary, rising triumphant from Joseph's tomb, ascending to 
sit at God's right hand, and coming again to judge £he world 
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&nd reign as King and Lord of all forever. Around this one 
mighty Personage this whole Book revolves.  '* To him give all 
the prophets witness;" and this Book, which predicts his coming 
in its earliest pages, which foreshadows his person and his 
ministry through all its observances, types, and sacred prophe- 
cies, reveals in its closing lines the eternal splendors which 
shall crown and consummate his mighty work. 

God's Word declares the end from the beginning. t is not 
only the chart which guides each weary wanderer to his own 
eternal rest, but it is the record of the great plan and purpose of 
the Almighty concerning the world which he has made and the 
church which he has redeemed. It unfolds God's everlasting 
purpose, as manifested in Jesus Christ; and if one will read 
three chapters at the beginning of the Bible and three at the end, 
he will be struck with the correspondence which there exists. 


At the beginning of the Bible we find à new world: **In the 


beginning God created the heavens and the earth."  Atthe end 
of the Bible we find à new world: ''I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth were passed 
away." At the beginning, we find Satan entering to deceive 
and destroy ; at the end, we find Satan cast out, *'that he ghould 
deceive the nations no more." At the beginning, sin and pain and 
sorrow and sighing and death find entrance tothe world; at the 
end, there shall be no more pain nor sorrow, no sighing, and no 
more death. Atthe beginning, the earth, for man'stransgression, 
is cursed with thorns and thistles; at the end, **there shall be no 
more curse: but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in 
it." At the beginning, we find the tree of life in paradise, from 
which the sinner is shut away by a flaming sword, lest he eat 
and live forever; at the end, we find the tree of life again *''in the 
midst of the paradise of God," and the blessed and.the blood- 
washed ones have a right to the tree of life, and ''enter in 
through the gates into the city." At the beginning, man was 
beneath the dominion of death and the grave; at the end, *'the 
dead, amall and great, stand before God," the sea gives up its 
dead, and death and hell are destroyed in the lake of fire. At 
the beginning, the first Adam lost his dominion over earth, and 
was driven out of the garden of Eden in shame and sorrow ; at 
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the end, we find the second Adam, victorlous over sin and 
death and hell, enthroned as King and Lord of all, and reigning 
in triumph and glory forever. 

Now, when you get the plan of this Book, you find that it is 
something more than & book of detached sentences, good maxims, 
and comforting words. It is a4 Book which unfolds the divine 
purpose, and reveals not only the way of salvation, but it marks 
the pathway of the people of God through this wilderness, and 
reveals the destiny of the world which he has made and the 
church which he has redeemed. 

When we look at these facts we see that this is no man's 
book. When Columbus discovered the river Orinoco, some one 
said he had found an island. He replied: '*No such river as 
. that flows from an island. That mighty torrent must drain the 
waters of & continent." fo this Book comes, not from the 
'empty hearts of impostors, liars, and deceivers; it springs from 
the eternal depths of divine wisdom, love, and grace. It is the 
transcript of the Divine Mind, the unfolding of the divine pur- 
pose, the revelation of the divine wil. God help us to receive 
it, to believe it, and be saved through Christ our Lord. 

[Amens from audience.] 
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REMARKS ON "THE MISTAKES OF MOSES." 


BY H. L. HASTINGS. 


The investigators of **the mistakes of Moses" might well con- 
gider the system of sanitary science embodied in Moses! law, so 
unlike anything which the world had ever seen, and which the 
civilization of the nineteenth century is still too ignorant to ap- 
preciate, though observers begin to note its results as indicated 
in the superior 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF THE JEWISH NATION. 


If wetake 8 thousand Jews and & thousand Gentiles, as a 
basis of computation, we may divide them into four parts; one- 
Jourth of them comprehending those who die in early years; 
one-Aalf, those who attain to middle life; and one-fourtA, those 
who reach adeanced, age. But inns the Gentiles, the first two 
hundred and fifty that die, will reach an average age of siz years 
and eleven months; while among the Jews, the first quarter will 
die at an average age of twenty-eight years &nd three months. 
Among the Gentiles the one-half who attain to middle age, will 
die at an average age of (weniy-sis years and siz months; among 
the Jews the same portion will reach an average age of Jifty- 
three years and one month. | Among the Gentiles, the last quarter, 
who live longest, wil die at an average age of Jjfiy-nine years 
and ien months; while the same class among the Jews will live 
to an average age of seventy-one years. 

Further, not only is the death rate less among *'the scattered 


nation," but the birth rate is greater. Dr. Pressel states that, in . 


his district, the number of Jewish births reached an annual aver- 
age of Jifty-five per thousand, while the Gentile births were only 
thirty-eight per thousand ; and the ecclesiastical registers of Prus- 
sia also show, that among one hundred thousand Gentile births 
one husdred and, fortj-thres children were still-born, while among 
an equal number of Jews the still-born were only eightj-nine. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that the $nfant mortality 
is nearly twice as great among "EE as among the Jews; and 
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that while among the adult Gentiles the period of the greatest 
Jrequency of deaths comes between the ages of (wenty and twent- 
Jour, during which time, 0.2 per cent, or eizty-two out of every 
die, among adult Jews the period of the greatest mor- 
tality occura between the ages of and aecenty-four; during 
which time 11.4 per cent, or one hundred and fourtesw out of 
every thousand, die. 'The next largest death rate among the 
Gentiles, falls between the years of sizty-fice and síaty-nine, when, 
out of the little remnant of the original thousand taken as a basis 
of computation, sixty persone or siz per cent, die; while from the 
much larger body of Jews yet ieu an average of seventy- 
tto die during the corresponding period. "The previous rid, 
between the years of sity and e&iy-four, Shows & still more 
markéd contrast, P while Eee yen Mone the Gentiles are 
only Jifty-four out of the origin ousand, the mortality amo 
the Jews is nénety-five. "Thus it idus that of the Gentiles, 
far more die in early life, while of the Jews, far more die in old 


age. 

According to the statistics of Frankfort, Germany, the death 
rate of infants under four years old, is, among the Gentiles 241 
per thousand, inns the Jews 129 per thousand. Passing to the 
other extreme of life we find that between the ages of sizty and . 
seveniy-nine, of the original thousand Gentiles (wo hundred and 
eleven die; while during the same period, of the original thou- 
sand Jews, tree hundred and, seventy-two deaths occur. — Hence it 
appears that while the number of premature deaths among the 
Gentiles, is vastly larger than among the Jews, the number of 
those who die at **& good old age" 1s much greater among the 
Jews than it i3 among the Gentiles. : 

These computations are borne out, by the ecclesiastical regis- 
ters of Prussia, between the years 1828 and 1841. From these 
it appears that there died on an average, annually, one in thirty- 
Jour Gentiles, and only one in forty-sue Jews. Of the children 
born among the Gentiles, forty-four and a half per cent reached 
the age of fourteen, but among the Jews fifty per cent reached 
that age. Among the Gentiles only twelve per cent reached the 
age of seveniy, while among the Jews n IPSE cent reached 
that age: These conclusions are carefully drawn from reliable 
statistics, and &ccord with the statements of Dr. Pressel, and 
show that the learned French pun Dr. M. Levy, is abund- 
antly justified in concluding that while the average term of life 
among the Gentiles is (wenty-siz years, among the Jews it is thirty- 
seven. 

Hence, while the beer-drinking, whiskey-loving, pork-eating 
Gentile dies, on an average, at the age of twenty-six, the Jew, 
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giving heed to the teachings of Moses, &dds nearly one-half to tlie 
length of his days, having an average of eleven years to 
enjoy life, attend to business, and acquire property. Isit any 
wonder that, as a rule, Jews excel the Gentiles in whatever they 
undertake? 

Dr. Gibbon, & health offücer of London, reports that the life 
of the Jew in London is, on an average, twice as long as the 
life of the Gentile. 'The medical officer of one of their large 
schools has remarked that Jewish children do not die in any- 
thing like the same ratio as the children of the Gentiles. In 
the district of Whitechapel, the medical officer in his report 
states that on the north side of High street, which is occupied 
by Jews, the average death rate is (weniy-seven per thousand; 
while on the south side, occupied by English and Irish, the 
average death rate is forty-three per thoussnd: 

The more we study the law of Moses, in its relation to AealtA, 
and in its various provisions which long anticipated the san- 
itary science of our day—in its system of dietetics, in its con- 
vocations and feasts, in its pir and its varied restric- 
tions which touch the social life at every point—we shall be 
amazed at the wisdom manifested in that ancient law, as ex- 
hibited inits safeguards against vice, disorder, and disease. 

From its initiatory rite, the seal of the covenant, which was in 
itself à protection against self-abuse and disease, down to the 
close of life, the Jewish law sedulously guarded the physical 
health of the people; and even the laws concerning the dead ex- 
hibit the same divine wisdom. Modern times have afforded in- 
stances where persons, in their misguided affection, have pressed 
the cold lips of the dead, and taken thence disease which has 
laid them in the grave; and it is well known that the slightest 
wound inflicted by & dissecting instrument, almost inevitably 

roduces death. Against such sad consequences, the Mosaic 
&w most carefully guarded the Israelites. Contrary to the 
usages of the eastern world, where the dead were sometimes em- 
balmed and preserved, or where the living and the dead were 
consumed together in the flames, the Jews were taught that 
death was a curse, that its presence was deflling, that the living 
were to be carefully separated from the dead, and that any 
person who touched a dead body thereby became wunclean, and 
was not allowed to touch any other person or thing until he had 

assed a period of separation and had been thoroughly bathed. 

odern science cannot fail to recognize the utility of such re- 
strictions; and many precious lives might have been saved by 

aying attention to the sanitary instructions which sre embod- 
led in the Mosaiclaw. 


-——— 
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Skeptics may pee about the mistakes of Moses, but it would 
be difficult to find & gram mistake than (hey make, when 
they undertake to sit in judgment on &law which they have 
never studied, and the reasons for which they are not yet wise 
enough to comprehend. "The most advanced science of our 
times has not yet reached the plane that Moses occupied, and 
we may still, with Israel's Psalmist, exclaim, *'Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law." 


SABBATHS OP REST. 


I recollect hearing Lord Shaftesbury s in London, of at- 
tending & Costermonger's Exhibition of the donkeys with which 
they drag about their little barrows of provisions and merchan- 

ise. He said there were fifty donkeys exhibited, looking as 
sleek and beautiful as if they had come out of the Queen's sta- 
bles; and the men told him, without his asking them, every one 
of these donkeys had each week, twenty-four consecutive hours 
of rest, and, as & eouseuenco they could travel thirty miles a 
day, with their loads, for six daysin a week, while donkeys 
which were driven seven days in the week, could not travel 
more than Jffteen miles a day. 

Of course a skeptic would sneer at the idea that religion and 
divine revelation had anything to do with donkeys; or that 


. donkeys had any concern in the law of God. But the Creator 


understood very well what was good for & donkey, and so he 
put the donkey into the commandment: ''The seventh day is 
the sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine aes, nor any of thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates." Deut. v. 14. 
The Lord well knew that & donkey would do more work in & 
week if he worked six days, than he would if he worked seven 
days. He made provision that the donkey should have his 
weekly rest. 

Whatever opinion men may hold concerning the pepe 
of sabbatic laws in the change of sed pea ue man's physical 
constitution remains unchanged; &nd every law which hag its 
foundation and justification in the nature of things, is worthy 
of the most careful &nd reverent consideration. They who vio- 
late the laws of existence must accept their penalties. 

It is & curious fact that after man has overworked and become 
wearied and exhausted, from the neglect of the appointed times 
of rest, when at last he is sinking under disease, and the frantic 
siruggles of the powers of nature take the form of & fever, this 
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same law of sevens manifests itself in the process of Testora- 
tion. His fever runs seven days, &nd then turns; or if nature 
is not able to recover herself at that point, the struggle goes 
on for another seven days; and if the fever does not then turn, it 
must run another secen days.  Fevers do not turn on the fourth, 
or fifth, or sixth day. All the doctors and skeptics in creation 
cannot make fevers turn, as & rule, except at the seventh day. 
This shows that the law of sevens is so wrought into the 
very constitution of man, that he cannot escape its control. It 
is a part of himself; and whether he believes it or disregards 
it, he is still bound by this universal law. 'The human constitu- 
tion is like an eight-day clock. It needs to be wound up reg- 
ularly once a. )oeek, and the day of rest affords opportunity of doing 
it. And any one who will study the constitution of mankind, 
will find that this law, dividing human life into periods of one, 
two, three, and four sevens of days, is a universal law, controlling 
human existence from its beginning to its end. 


When we consider that Moses was the founder of the first 
national sanitary system of which we have record; the founder 
of the first republican government which the world has ever 
known, the United States of Israel; the organizer of the first 
nation that worshiped the only true and living God, in the 
midst of world-wide idolatries and defilements; the founder of 
the first total abstinence society of which history makes record 
(Num. vi.); the giver of à system of laws which, while all the 
other laws of antiquity are lost in oblivion or buried in con- 
tempt, is so founded on the immutable proce of truth and 
righteousness that it lies at the basis of all modern civil gov- 
ernment, &nd has so ruled and molded the character of the Jew- 
ish nation, that gray-headed judges on the bench and lawyers at 
the bar, declare that in their whole lives they have never seen & 
Jew arraigned for crime, —we may well inquire whether, after all, 
the career of Moses tas such a gross mistake. 

In Great Britain, where skepticism widely prevails, and *'the 
mistakes of Moses" are discussed in club-rooms, beer-shops, and 
gin-palaces, one person in every eleven is said to be & lunatic, & 
criminal, & pauper, or & drunkard. Would not the teachings of 
Moses, in spite of all his alleged ** mistakes," go far to remedy 
the wreck and ruin which has been wrought there by intem- 
perance, vice, and crimef* 

*Persons who wish to pursue this pr are invited to study the five books of 


Moses, and also to peruse a pamphlet entit * Remarks on the Mistakes of Moses," 
by H. L. Hastings; to be had of the publishers of this treatise. 
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- 
Those who have read the trenchant utterances of Robert Patterson in his ** Fables : 
of Infidelity and Facte of Faith," will scarcely need a second invitation to ob- ; 
tain and read this P ringerides from his pen. His personal acquaintance with the 
land of Egypt, and his studies and lectures on Egyptology delivered some years ; 
ago, together with his earnest and graphic style, al! combine to make his work ; 
exceedingly interesting to all students ot history and prophecy. L| 

The theories of human prom eren are weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing, in the light of the splendors of ancient Egypt and the wretchedness and squa- 
lor of its present dejected condition. The doctrines of evolution have here had their 
best test, through & stretch of forty centuries; and ancient monuments, compared 
with the birds and beasts of Egypt to-day, show that there has not been & feather's 
variation in four thousand years. 

The meinorials of Egypt's ancient civilization; its anticipations of the modern arts 
and sciences; its temples, sculptures, pyramids, obelisks, and other monuments pass 
inrapid survey. Her religion, her science, her comuierce, her navigation, her astron- 
omy, geometry. and education all are noticed. The world's debt to Egypt as the 
fountain of civilization and the seat of the most famous library and museum of ancient ; 
times; her lighthouse and pyramids, which were among the wonders of the world ; $ 
the indebtedness of the world to Egypt for the first translation of the Cld Testament ; 
ever made, and for the first Sunday school ever established; the fulfillment of the $ 
prophecies in her downtall, degradation, and ruin on account of her sins, with her , 
misery and distress during ages of subjection and abasement; the predictions of ; 
mercy and blessing yet to come, which in the light of present events seem hastening 
to their fulfillment, when *'' There shall be an highway out of Egypt to Assyria," , 
and ** I-rael shall be third with Egypt and Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of 
the land, whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my gopio , 
and Assyriathe work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance" (lsa.xix. 24,25), 9$ 
'—hese, and other matters of importance, combine to make this a work of great and ; 
engrossing interest to the devout Christian, and à most direct and powerful argu- $ 
ment against infidelity, and in favor of the truth of the Scriptures. Price 15 cts. ; 
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The Doctrine of Inspiration : 


An Outline Historicad. Study. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The accompanying sketch does not aim to present a complete 
eritieal history of the Doctrine of Inspiration. It simply embod- 
ies the results of some special studies, which may be of interest in 
view of current biblical and theological discussions. 

It will be noticed that the method of treatment is not uniform. 
Somewhat frequent changes of plan were necessitated by the 
varying nature and amount of the material at command. In the 
latter part of the essay it has been deemed advisable to allow 
writers to speak, partially at least, for themselves, though great 
condensation has been necessary in order to bring detailed state- 
ments within a reasonable compass. 

The author feels it due to himself to state that while he has 
endeavored to keep this sketch, as far as possible, free from 
subjective coloring, his personal convictions and sympathies are 
wholly in the direetion of conservative orthodox opinions. 


The seience of Comparative Religion teaches that many ideas 
commonly associated with Christianity alone, and supposed to be 
its exclusive property, really belong to man as a religious being. 
No matter how rude the conception or imperfect the —expres- 
sion, they enter into every form of faith, and are coéxtensive with 
a belief in Deity. In other systems they voice deep needs of 
human souls and earnest though impotent efforts to supply them ; 
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in Christianity the wants are fully met, the ideas become glori- 
ous realities. 

Such an idea is that of Inspiration, in the broad sense of the 
word. In the historical survey proposed, we must be content to 
employ the term, as past ages have done, with some latitude of 
meaning, leaving nice distinctions and close definitions to the 
province of doctrinal polemies. We shall not undertake a study 
of the subject in its more general relations to the canon, but shall 
confine our investigations in the main to tto specific points: the 
Nature, and the Extent of! Inspiration. 


A. THE HEATHEN DOCTRINE 
OF INSPIRATION. 


L The Vedic. : 


Nowhere in the world have such elaborate and minute theories 
of inspiration been developed as in western and southern Asia — 
especially in India. The Brahmans teach that even before time 
was, the Vedie hymns in their minutest parts lived in the mind 
of Deity, and were immediately communicated, not to common 
men, but to superior beings raised up and prepared to receive 
them. Of course but one element, the divine, is/coneeded in 
their composition ; no room is left for trace or tinge of human 
coloring. "With such an origin and character, they must form for 
the Hindu an absolutely infallible revelation. : 

Sanserit scholars tell us that these high claims are nowhere put 
forth in the hymns themselves! though the authors at times 
vaguely assert the presence of a higher consciousness and influ- 
ence under which they wrote. Thus they would declare their felt 
dependence on an unseen Power, self-surrender £o a higher Will— 
this and nothing more. But from such a small beginning there 
gradually grew up among the ancient Brahmans a belief in the 
supernatural origin and character of the Vedas, which was at last 
formulated into the extreme and artificial theory of inspiration 
above described. "The same attribute is now ascribed also to the 
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Brahmanas (commentaries on the ancient Vedie sacrificial rites 
and the hymns therewith connected), but to no other Hindu 
writings. 


II. The Buddhistic. 


—. Buddhism ean be properly understood only when viewed as a 
reaction against Brahmanism.  Properly speaking, it is not a 
religion at all, for it has no real Deity ; it is rather a metaphysical 
philosophy, — 2a system, not revealed, but discovered by a manm, 
Gautama. Even after the sage attained the final truth, becoming 
Buddha, the Enlightened, he left in his gospel of annihilation no 
room for nature, much less for the supernatural. 

Buddhisin began by denying the authenticity and revealed 
character of the Vedas, but yet went on to develop an immense 
Sacred canon of its own (two hundred and twenty-five folio vol- 
umes), for which, however, it dare make no claim of divine 
origin, or any sort of inspiration whatever. For our purposes, 
therefore, the system of Sakya-Mouni, though in form a book- 
religion, may be left out of the account. 


III. The Zoroastrian. 


Tradition among the Parsis ascribes the immediate and exclu- 
sive authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta to Ahura-Mazda, who 
delivered it complete to Zoroaster, that he might publish its 
contents among men. 

The saered books themselves, however, as now extant, make no 
such lofty assertions on their own behalf. The Yasna, not the 
Vendidad, according to laug, does claim to be a divine revela- 
tion, but not in such a sense as to imply pure passivity on the 
part of the human organ. Zoroaster is admitted to immediate 
intercourse with the Deity, plies him with questions on every 
subject of great interest and moment, and receives full and trust- 
worthy replies, which he makes known to his immediate follow- 
ers and to immankind in general. 

Itis highly probable that Zoroaster committed none of his 
doctrines to writing. Like the Vedic hymns, they were trans- 
mntted through many centuries by oral tradition alone. The 
first penmen in each case are of necessity unknown. 
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It thus appears that the development of the doctrine of inspi- 
ration was substantially the same in the case of the Persian canon 
as in that of the Hindu. 


IV. Th* Chinese. 


It has been said of the three great religions of China, Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and 'Taoism, that in their true conception 
they are not religions at all, as having no personal God; but 
that they are rather systems of philosophy, one moral, another 
metaphysieal, and a third materialistic. If this be 80, none 
of the saered books can logically claim divine origin, or the 
attribute of inspiration in any form. The facts as established by 
modern scholarship seem to show : 

1. That the idea of revelation, as a onus is common to 
both Confucianism and Taoism. 

. Dr. Legge says: * Among the primitive dinis of the Chi- 
nese was one, symbol of manifestation or revelation from above. 
That God should make known his will from above, did not seem 
strange to the Chinese fathers. In *Shih" we read: * God spake 
to king Wan, as in the Old Testament God spake to Moses. 
ITundreds of Taoist traets are cireulated in China purporting to be 
the teaching of this god or that, warning or advising mankind."! 

2. As matter of fact, however, Boconling to the same author, 
the various sacred books of China do not profess to have been 
inspired or to constitute what we should eall a revelation. — Histo- 
rians, poets, or others wrote them as they were moved in their 
own minds. An old poem may occasionally contain what it says 
was spoken by God, but we ean only understand that language as 
ealing attention emphatieally to the statement to which it is 
prefixed.? 


V. The Mohammedan. 


Though chronologically out of place, it is most convenient to 
notice here the view of inspiration implied in the Koran. 

Mohammed professed to be the recipient of manifold visions 
and revelations, which eame to him, not in waking, self-eonscious 


! Religions of China, p. 245. 
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moments, but in fits of ecstasy. The appearance of his person 
at such times was repulsive, terrible. * He roared like a camel ; 
his eyes rolled and glowed like red coals, and on the coldest day 
terrible perspiration would break out all over his body. "When 
the terror ceased, it seemed to him as if he had heard bells ring- 
ing, *the sound whereof seemed to rend him to pieces,'—as if he 
had heard the voice of à man,—as if he had seen Gabriel, —or as 
if words had been written n his heart." When the paroxysm 
was over and consciousness returned, then, and not before, did 
Mohammed begin to dietate to scribes that whieh he had heard 
in the state of ecstasy. 

The prophet was a victim of epilepsy, but no diagnosis of this 
disease could explain all these symptoms with their attendant 
results. They seemed intelligible only as signs of the veritable 
prophetie frenzy. Chus classic paganism would have interpreted 
them, and it was quite natural that the religious credulity of the 
seventh century should do the same. 

Turn now to the Koran. It purports to be a d?rect revelation 
from God in the highest sense. "The inner consciousness of the 
prophet is not elevated and illumined with celestial light ; rather 
is the human element driven from every nook and hiding place, 
while the divine element is sole and supreme. Every word 
individually, from the beginning to the end, is the direct utter- 
ance of Allah. *'The formula, *Speak, thus saith the Lord, 
either precedes every single sentence, or inust be so understood." 

It is to be observed that this extreme and artificial theory of 
inspiration is not, as in the case of the Vedas and the Zend- 
A vesta, a gradual growth of ages, but rather an original claim made 
by Mohammed himself. When demand is now made for some 
miraculous sign of his prophetie mission and authority, Mussul- 
mans appeal to the Koran itself as the most stupendous of all 
miracles. It is eternal and uncreated, being first written in the 
highest heavens, but carried by Gabriel to the lowest heaven, 
and thence at intervals made known to the prophet. As the 
immediate handiwork of God, it is faultless in style and inimi- 
table in its beauty, but is for this very reason untranslatable into 
foreign tongues. "The doctrine of inspiration could no farther 
go. lt would be interesting, but is perhaps impossible to know, 


! Literary Remains of Immanuel Deutsch, 81. 
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whether and how far its development in Mohammedanism was 
influeneed by erude and exaggerated views prevalent in the cor- 
rupt Christianity and Judaism of the time and region. 


VI. Classic Paganism. 


It has been said, somewhat rashly perhaps, that * we search 
the literature of Greece and Rome in vain for the idea of revela- 
tion." lf the affirination be restricted to book-revelation, it may, 
perhaps, be approximately true, though the Sibylline books with 
their sacred character and supposed divine origin should count 
for something. But the idea of revelation in itself was common 
to the whole aneient world, and was nowhere more generally 
credited than in Greece and Rome. What else mean the Dodo- 
nian, Delphie and numerous other oracles, the Pythian priestess, 
the various sibyls, and the whole class of seers, soothsayers and 
diviners ! 

Apollo was the special god of prophecy, and he as well as 
other deities made known the future and all other needful mat- . 
ters of command and counsel through inspired human organs. 
Inspiration had its certain signs; its outward phenomena and 
internal characteristics were carefully analyzed and noted. Even 
the means of inducing it were discovered, so that to classie 
paganism it became an art. 

There is no need of repeating the story of the distressing signs 
. under which the Pythian priestess uttered her responses. The 
lofty tripod on which she sat, the &noke issuing from the well 
below, throwing her into delirium and convulsions, her wild and 
incoherent ejaeulations, noted by attendants as the divine answer 
to anxious questionings,— all these are familiar to the infelligent 
sehoolboy. . 

Pagan orthodoxy believed devoutly that Apollo himself dwelt 
in the priestess, prompting every word she spoke, annihilating 
for the time her human consciousness and personality, and mak- 
ing her his blind instrnment. Even Plato could not rise above . 
this vulgar idea, but maintained, with the Stoies and ahnost the 
whole of antiquity, that the sense for higher revelation arises in 
a condition of unconsciousness, in sleep, and most of all in ecstasy. 

* No man, when in his senses, attains prophetie truth and 
inspiration ; but when he receives the inspired word, either his 
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intelligence is enthralled by sleep, or he is demented by some 
distemper or possession. And he who would understand what he 
remembers to have beea said, whether he wàs in dream, or when 
he was awake, by the prophetie and enthusiastic nature, or what 
he has seen, must recover his senses"! 

There were others, however, who took a different and a higher 
view. Plutarch, for example, excused the bad poetry with which 
sceptieal ridieule charged the Pythian priestess, and yet main- 
tained its inspiration by asserting that the deity made use of her 
imperfect natural faculties for conveying and embodying his 
own infallible truth. Here he clearly distinguishes two elements 
and factors in inspiration, a divine and a human, and seeks by 
attributing to each its proper share in the complex product, to 
avoid either extreme, vredulity or unbelief. 

He says: * We are not to believe that the god made the verses; ; 
but, after he has communieated the moving im pulse each of the 
prophetesses is moved in a way that corresponds to her own 
peculiar nature. For let us suppose that the oracles were not to 
be spoken, but recorded in writing, we should not, I imagine, 
ascribe to the god the strokes of the letters, and find fault with 
him because the writing was not so beautiful as that of the impe- 
rial edicts. Not the language, nor the tone, nor the expression, 
nor the measure of the verse comes from the god — all this comes 
from the woman. He simply communieates the intuitions, and 
kindles up a light in the soul with regard to the future)? More 
to the same purport might be quoted. 


General Conclusions. 


d. has probably now been said respecting extra-Christian 
views of inspiration. We see that the idea exists in various forms 
and degrees, and shall find that it exerted, in its Platonic form, 
much influence upon Alexandrian Judaism, and thus mediately 
at least upon Christianity. 

T wo things at this stage of our inquiries demand notice. 

1. It is not true, without exception, as commonly supposed, 
that heathen inspiration acknowledges but ohe factor, the divine, 


! Plato, 7ZUVmeus, 71, 72. Jowett's Trans., vol. IIL., 563. 
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and that it wholly suppresses — abeolutely obliterates, for the time 
— the human consciousness of its organ. There are at least inti- 
mations of the conscious eoéxistenee and coóperation of the divine 
and human. 

2. Extravagant, artificial, and rigidly mechanical theories of 
inspiration are not always the immediate and inevitable aecompa- 
niment of a sacred canon. As in the case of the Vedic hymns 
and the Zend-Avesta, they are apt to be the result of a long and 
gradual growth of tradition and superstition. 


B. THE JEWISH DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION, 
TO THE. CLOSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


It may be said in general that the Jews always and all of them 
cherished a deep reverence for their sacred books, conceding their 
divine origin and their unique and binding authority. ^ The 
specific doctrine or theory of inspiration, however, was a gradual 
growth, and was formulated mainly at Alexandria during the 
period between the cessation of prophecy and the close of the 
Old "Testament canon. Opinions on this subject varied somewhat. 


I. Palestinian Judaism. 


It is here that we would naturally expect to find prevalent the 
strictest views on this subjeet. Two degrees of inspiration (not 
three as in the ease of Maimonides and other Jewish doctors of 
the Middle Ages) were admitted. 


1. Legal or Mosac. 


This was peculiar to Moses alone, being shared by no oes one 
of the saered writers. The Law came direct from God, being 
either written by his own hand, or else dictated to Moses as his 
amanuensis) As to inherent character, it is in itself an original 
and perfectly sufficient revelation, and if Israel had acted in a 
worthy manner, no further divine communication through the 
other sacred books would have been needful. 

Nothing is contained in the Hagiographa which is not implied 


! Cremer in Herzog, Real Encyclopádie, axt. Inspiration. 
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in the Law, nor dare any prophet give utterance to anything 
which is not founded on the same. All indeed which the 
prophets afterwards*predicted was already beforehand revealed 
from Sinai. | | 

The Law is called Holy Scripture absolutely, the other writings 
attain a like dignity only from their constituent relation to this.! 


2. Prophetec. 

All the other books of the Old Testament, though divinely 
revealed, must take a second rank? This results from the fact 
that they reveal nothing new in substance, but simply teach the 
correct, understanding and explanation of the Law. The differ- 
ence of the two classes of writings was illustrated by the saying 
that * Moses looked upon a clear mirror, other prophets upon one 
whose surface was dim; or, that *he looked through one, other 
prophets through several mirrors)? Notwithstanding this lower 
degree of inspiration and consequent inferiority of rank, Palestin- 
ian Jewish theology insisted upon the inclusion of the Prophets 
and Hagiographa with the Law in *Holy Seripture, Those 
who denied the claim were branded as apostates from Israel. 

It was not held that the process of inspiration in these writers 
annihilated their human personality and made them unconscious 
organs of the Spirit? It did not even obliterate diversities of gifts, 
or peculiarities of literary style by which the productions of one 
might be distinguished from those of another. Apparently, more 
pronounced individuality was conceded to the writers of the his- 
torieal books than to the prophete strictly so called. 


II. Alexandrian Judaism. 


Very different was the case with Alexandrian Judaism.  Seem- 
ingly more liberal in general character, its theory of inspiration 
was far more strict. ' This is seen in the credit given to the fable 
of the miraculous origin of the Septuagint translation. —Aristeas, 
followed by Philo and Josephus, relates that Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus summoned seventy-two rabbins from Palestine to make a 
translation of the saered books from the Hebrew original into 


! Weber, Ait-Synagogal. Palestin. T eol., 18-80. 
? Weber, Ait-Synagogal. Palast. T'heol., 8. 
? Cremer, 747. 
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Greek. These men performed the task, translating each one by 
himself, in a separate cell, in such a way that their productions. 
agreed exactly, word for word, from beginning to end. Such 
unity could be attributed, as Irenseus says, only to immediate 
divine inspiration. 

This legend was generally eredited, and greatly influenced the 
development of the doctrine of inspiration; in faet, it shows 
how lofty was the idea then already prevailing. Of course, 
arguing from the less to the greater, any reverence given to the 
translation would be intensified in the case of the Hebrew 
óriginal. | 

The Hellenistie view of inspiration, if generally less elaborate 
and exact in form and statement than the Palestinian Jewish, 
was grosser, more extravagant, and mechanieal in character. It 
assigned the rank of prophet to all Old Testament writers. All 
Spoke and wrote in a state of ecstasy, which was normal to one 
under the influence of inspiration.  Self-consciousness and free- 
will were suspended, and the seer became the merely passive 
organ of the Holy Ghost. 


HI. Testimony of Jewish Writers. 


Of express testimonies to the inspiration of the Jewish canonical 
books, we ean notice but three. 


1. The Apochryphal Writers. 


These bear elear and abundant witness to their belief in the 
divine origin and character of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
. Moses is spoken of as * commanded by God to write his. Law ;' 
the Law itself is *the book of the covenant of the Most High 
God.? Comfort is said to be derived from the *holy books 
of Seripture, which we have in our hands' The communiea- 
tions made to Moses and other sacred writérs bear the character 
of divine revelations, and are the words of God himself? 


9. Josephus. 
Josephus, born at Jerusalem, and a member of the sect of the 


! Adv. Har., Lib. III: 24. 
? Quoted Lee on Inspiration, 62. 
3 Bannerman on Inspiration, 117. 
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Pharisees, ought to serve as a representative example of Pales- 
tinian Jewish orthodoxy. Indeed, he is quoted by most orthodox 
writers as à valuable witness to the general acceptance of the 
doctrine of plenary and verbal inspiration among his countrymen. 
He says: * Every one is not permitted, of his own accord, to 
bea writer, nor is there any disagreement in what is written ; 
they being only prophets that have written the original and 
earliest, aecounts of things as they learned them of God 
himself, by inspiration ; and others have written what hath hap- 
pened in their own time, and that in a very distinct manner also. 
For we have not an innumerable multitude of books among 
us, disagreeing from and contradieting one another, [as the 
Greeks have], but only twenty-two books, which eontain the 
records of all past times, which are justly believed to be divine."! 
If this correctly represents the Jewish orthodoxy of the first cen- 
tury À. D., it does not necessarily indieate the personal opinions 
of the author. It seems doubtful whether Josephus had any 
real belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament Seriptures. 
If he had, how could he treat them as he does, while claiming 
to make them the basis of his own history * How could he 
jumble together facet and fancy, divine wisdom and foolish phi- 
losophy, veritable history and baseless tradition ? Wliy should. 
he be so anxious to eliminate, by any and every possible method, 
the miraeulous and Messianic elements from the narrative with 
whieh he has to deal ? It will probably be hard to find such an 
answer to these questions as will save the consisteney and 
character of the author. Still, the testimony of Josephus, such 
as it is, is one which, in the meagreness of our information, we 
could ill afford to lose. 


8. Phalo. 


This learned Alexandrian is generally, and on the whole cor- 
rectly, taken as the representative of the Hellenistic Jewish view 
of inspiration. What has been said above of the general view 
(IL) will for the most part apply to him. When his opinions 
are subjected to a close examination, they are found to be vague, 
especially on the psychologieal phenomena in question—how 
mueh or how little aetivity he would assign to the personal 


* 
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mental powers of inspired men. He may have entertained 
mutually conflieting ideas on the whole subject. 

When under the influence of inspiration, a person was in a 
state of eestasy ; and this to Philo was the * goal of ambition, 
and, as he testifies, in some sense a matter of personal experience 
with him. He claims ingpiration not only for himself, but for 
every pious man ; and yet he by no means attempts to place his 
own productions, or those of his fellows, on a level with Holy 
Seripture. His idea of ecstasy implies such a perfect self- 
surrender to the fellowship and influence of Deity, as to result 
in a eomplete suppression of the human consciousness and will 
before those which are divine. **The prophet," he says, *is the 
interpreter of the Deity, and God uses him as an instrument to 
make known what he will. A prophet says nothing of his own, 
. but merely what another inspires within him." 

Somewhat inconsistently with his magical view of inspiration, 
Philo admits a difference of degree in the same. In the A?ghest 
(épumveía) the utterances are immediately from God; the human 
element wholly recedes, the divine only comes to view, and that 
pure and unimixed. There is a union, or rather absorption of the 
person inspired in the God who moves and speaks within him. 
In the second. or éntermediate stage, there is a mingling of the 
purely divine with the human, both of which appear ; the prophet 
questions and God replies (as in the Zend-Avesta); thus he is 
able to predict the future with infallible certainty. In the 
lowest stage, the inspiration proceeds from the divine, which has 
become the personal possession of the prophet. The latter speaks 
in his own name from his own consciousness, though the substance 
of the message is from God. | 

Careful scrutiny shows that at the bottom of Philo's idea of 
prophetie eestasy there is no higher element than is drawn from 
heathen divination and mystery-worship. llis synceretistic system 
allowed him to transfer the heathen conceptions of navruc, or 
*divine possessions, to the prophets of the Old Testament. 
But more than this, the whole Philonic (and thus far, Hellenistic) 
theory is of heathen origin. 

Conceding, as all erities do, the immense influence which 
Philo exerted ultimately upon this, as well as upon the whole 
eircle of Christian doctrine, it is fiot enough to admit, with Hagen- 
bach, that the external form of the theory of inspiration was 
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mixed up with heathen notions; the pagan conception entered 
into and largely determined that of early Christianity. Valuable, 
then, as is Philo's witness, from the historical and apologetie 
points of view, his influence upon the actual development of the 
doetrine was to a great extent unwholesome and disastrous. 


C. THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF INSPIRA- 
TION.—ANTE-NICENE PERIOD. 


I. Terms. 


The word eomvevaTía (borrowed from 2 Tim. 3: 16,) was 
first made current in ecclesiastical language by Origen and 
Chrysostom. It became the most common term to express our 
modern English idea of inspiration. In the old Greek church, 
the meaning of the expression was indefinite. Most theolegians, 
however, understood it, doubtless, in an active, rather than a 
passive sense—- full of the divine Spirit, * God-breathing" (Gott- 
athmend). The passive signification, *breathed into' *in-spired 
by God, appears to have been made prominent by Chrysostom ; 
later it become controlling in the church. 

The Latin word ?nsp?ration, first applied by Tertullian to the 
Sacred books, and thus introduced into the dogmatie Christian 
vocabulary, oceurs in many passages of the Vulgate, where a 
divine *breathing, *breathing upon, is mentioned, but it an- 
swers not so much to the word ÓOeorveva ría, a8 to the érrímvoia 
of the old Greeks,—a word which in the Christian church also 
eame to possess precisely the same signification as ÜeorrvevaTía.! 


II. Unity of Inspiration in the Old and New Tes- 


.taments. 


With the Jewish canon, passed over also to the primitive Chrie- 
tians, naturally and inevitably, Jewish ideas and views of fs in- 
Spiration. From the very first, the apostolie writings were 
regarded with great reverence,and were considered as authoritative 
for those to whom they were immediately addressed. No complete 


! Münscher, Lehrb. Dogm.-gesch. (Neudecker), II: 2, 220. 
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collection of Christian saered writings, however, had yet been 
made; and consequently the precise relation of those already 
known and used, to the Old Testament Seriptures was not defi- 
nitely settled in the consciousness of the Church. Certainly 
"the formulated theory of Jewish inspiration was not at the out- 
set applied to them. This application, however, was speedily 
made, and several things conspired to effect it. One was the 
habit of reading s»etions from the writings of the prophets and 
apostles in the publie assemblies of the Christians. —Equal dignity 
seemed thus to be ascribed to both. — Then, again, careful serutiny 
disclosed the indissoluble internal connection and unity of both: 
the one, as containing the predictions of the Messiah and his 
mission of salvation; the other, as proclaiming his aetual advent, 
and the completion of his redeeming work. 

— Witness as to the belief of the church in the common divine 
origin and character of both classes of sacred books is abundant, 
clear and decisive. 


Thus Justin (t 163) says: * We have believed God's voice, 
Spoken again by the apostles of Christ, and proclaimed by the 
prophets."? 

Theophilus: * Coneerning the righteousness which the Law , 
enjoined, confirmatory utterances are found, both within the 
Prophets and in the Goospels, because they all spoke inspired by 
one Spirit of God."? 

Yet more distinctly, Irenseus (t 202): * For the one and same 
Spirit of God, who proclaimed by the prophets what and of what 
sort the advent of the Lord should be, announced also that the 
fulness of the times had come." 

Of Tertullian (f cir. 230) an old German writer says: * His 
whole theory is summed up in these two propositions : * The Old 
and New Testaments are inspired ; and, both collections of writ- 
ings are inspired .by one and the same God. "This he proves in 
detail, in his treatise * Against Marcion, especially Chapters 
xix. XXV. 


! Justin Martyr, First Apol., c. Ixvii. 
? Dial. cum Tryph., c. cxix. 

$ Ad. Autol., III : 19. 

* Adv. Har., iii : 21, 4. 
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Origen's testimony is peculiarly elear' and explicit. In the 
preface to his treatise De Prénewpis, (c. 4), he says: "That 
this Spirit inspired each one of the saints, whether propheta or 
apostles, and that there was not one Spirit in the men of the old 
dispensation, and another in those who were inspired at the advent 
of Christ, is most clearly taught throughout the churches." 

Cyril of Jerusalem, living at the end of our period, maintained 
that the same Spirit nolo through prophets and apostles: * Let 
no man divide the Old from the New "Testament, or say that the 
Spirit in one is different from the Spirit' in the other, else he 
offends against the Holy Ghost himself"! 

Much more testimony to the same effect, both direct and indi- 
rect, might be drawn from the ante-Nicene writers, but it seems 
unnecessary. 


Thus not only did the ante-Nicene church acknowledge the unity 
and equality of the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, but 
various cireumstances conspired to increase the emphasis placed 
upon it. Chief among these was the opposition of the Gnosties, 
who either wholly rejected the Old Testament, maintaining that 
it was inspired by the Demiurge; or, as lrensus says of the 
Valentinians, ascribed great difference in character, not only to 
the prophetie books, but even to the discourses of Christ, accord- 
ing as they were inspired by higher or lower, more or less perfect 
Spiritual principles. 


III. Extra-Canonical Inspiration. 


Destructive erities have made much of the facet that the idea 
of inspiration was not strictly limited by the early church-fathers 
to the ecanonieal writings, but was extended by some to the 
apochryphal books of the Old Testament, and to post-apostolic 
Christian writings. We see, for example, that— 

Justin Martyr and Theophilus attributed inspiration to the 
Sibylline books, and those of the Persian Hystaspes. Clement 
of Alexandria (f cir. 220) appears to hold that every extraordinary 
talent and all knowledge of the true and good is the result of 
divine influence—is inspired. He also says that among heathen 


! Catechesis, XVI : 4. 
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as well as Jews, God endowed distinguished men with prophetie 
gifts. He here refers to philosophers. 

Tertullian gives the impression that he also regarded every 
writing useful for edification as inspired.! 

Origen (t 254), thought that perhaps & place in the canon 
should be assigned to the Shepherd of Heras. 

Cyprian (t 253) declared that he was favored with visions, and 
speaks of writing certain epistles under the inspiration of God? 


These facts do indeed show that the ideas of these church-fathers 
upon the subject of inspiration were in some respects indefinite, 
but the reason is not far to seek. Some of them were acquainted 
with the Old Testament only as existing in the version of the 
Seventy, and therefore were inclined to view it with that rever- 
enee which later orthodoxy aecorded only to the Hebrew original. 
It is to be remembered also that the canon of the New Testament 
was not yet finally determined in the consciousness of the church. 
More aecurate investigations in this.department had yet to be 
made. .À more exact definition of inspiration itself had yet to be 
supplied, and a more scientific theory of the same to be developed. 

On the other hand, it is to be observed that the church never 
committed itself to the sanction of any of the doctrinal vagaries 
of individual fathers with reference to the sacred Scriptures and 
their divine inspiration. Certain it is that *always, everywhere 
and by all a higher degree of inspiration was attributed to the 
Old and New Testaments than to any other writings, one that 
implied a clear and absolute infallibility of essential contents, and 
a unique divine character. | 

Clement of Alexandria, who perhaps dwells more at length 
than any other ante-Nicene writer upon this aspect of the subject, 
while he eoneedes a kind of inspiration to the philosophers, and 
thinks the Holy Ghost had imparted some truths to them, in 
other passages expressly concedes that they have fallen into error; 
but he says of the Old and New Testaments: *I could cite many 
other passages of which no point remains unfulfilled, for the 
mouth of the Lord, the Holy Ghost, has spoken it." ? 


! De Cultu Fen., c. 8. 
? Epist. 1xiii., Ixxvii. 
? Cohort. ad. Gentes, c. 9. 
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Tertullian declared that the apostles were made possessors of 
the f'uiness of the Holy Ghost, while all others shared his gifts 
only ?n measure. "This would probably express the general judg- 
ment of the ancient church concerning his divine relation to the 
different classes of writings. 


IV. The' Nature of Inspiration. 


No formal definition of inspiration, nor any connected sys- 
tematie doctrine of the same was established during the period 
with which we are now concerned. 

At the very first, the church seems to have contented herself 
with the conviction of the apostolice authority of the authors, 
and the conceded truth of the contents of the sacred books. 
Soon, however, questionings began to arise respecting the na£ure 
of the divine influence under which the various writers did their 
work. Two diverging views were developed among the ante- 
Nicene fathers. 


1. The first and stricter one was, as is evident, of heathen 
origin and was mixed up with ideas of heathen soothsaying. 
Starting from the idea of the prophet as the interpreter of Deity, 
—4a conception common to Christianity with other forms of faith— 
it taught an overwhelining of the human mind and spirit by divine 
power, though probably never in such an absolute and unqualified 
sense as in Montanism and elassie paganism. 

2. The second more sober and liberal theory had its source in 
Palestinian Judaism, and conceives the divine influence as exerted 
rather in the way of *in-spiriting,' furthering and assisting the 
life and the writing of the holy men. 


The real differenee between the two views was involved in 
the question at issue, viz.: Whether the condition of ecstasy in. 


— d Ezhort. ad. Cast., c. 4. 

? If some of the ante-Nicene fathers did fail to grasp (and this is by no means 
certain) the generic and fundamental distinction between supernatural inspi- 
ration bestowed upon prophets and apostles, and mere divine illumination 
vouchsafed to them and their contemporaries, they were only the precursors 
of a long array of reputedly able and orthodox writers on inspiration in the 
church of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, whose ideas upon this point 
are certainly confused. 
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the penmen was essential as a guarantee of the supernatural 
character of the prophecies and other Scriptures. 

Representatives 2f the former opinion were found chiefly 
among the Apologists. 

Justin Martyr speaks of the divine plectrum itself descending 
from heaven, and using righteous men like a harp or lyre.! 

Again: * When you hear the utterances of the apostles, 
spoken as it were personally, you must not suppose that they 
are spoken by the inspired themselves, but by the divine Word 
who moves them."? 

Athenagoras employs a figure similar to that of Justin, saying : 
« The Spirit made use of the prophets, as a flute-player breathes 
into a flute."* 

He also describes the condition of those who were under the 
influence of inspiration, as a condition of eestasy. '* Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and other propheta, lifted in ecstasy above the 
natural operations of their own minds, by the impulses of the 
divine Spirit, uttered the things.with which they were inspired."* 

Theophilus similarly calls the sacred writers instruments, 
organs of God." . 

The use of the figure of musical instruments in this connection 
was probably borrowed from Philo, and shows that as his mind 
was inpregnated with heathen notions concerning the nature 
and process of inspiration, so the minds of most of the Apolo- 
gists were tainted with the same. This indeed seems natural, 
when we reinember that they were trained in heathenism, and 
that their first knowledge of Christian truth was not the result 
of logical thought, but was referred solely to revelation and the 
action of the Spirit of God. "The whole conception could not 
fall to receive powerful impression from traditional habits of 
thought respecting the Sibyls, the Pythian priestess and other 
seers and soothsayers of antiquity. "The evidence here is cumu- 
lative, and eannot be given in detail, but will repay careful study,* 
provided only it be constantly borne in mind that the idea of 


! Cohort. ad. Grac., c. viii. 

? First Apol., c. xxxvi. 

* Legat. pro Christ., c. ix. 
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prophecy formed the point of departure in all discussions of 
this age upon the nature of the inspiration of the sacred books! 


[It is worthy of note, 1n. passing, that Rudelbach, in common 
with various other orthodox writers, has made labored, though ' 
ineffeetual attempts, to clear Justin Martyr and other early 
fathers from the charge of holding essentially heathen ideas 
upon the nature of inspiration. He seeks to explain away the 
inferences naturally drawn from their use of the figure of inus- 
ieal instruments, and thinks they did not with Philo make 
eestagy a fundamental element of prophecy, nor teach a motion- 
less and unconscious passivity, but rather an elevated and illum- 
inated rational consciousness in the inspired seer. "The apolo- 
getic and polemie aim, however, in Rudelbach, Lee?, Banner- 
inan, and others who have attempted partial sketches of the 
development of the doctrine of inspiration, is stronger than the 
true historie instinet.] | 


The view thus indieated of prophetie inspiration, as presup- 
posing a passive state of absolute receptivity, continued in the 
main the controlling one, until toward the middle of the third 
century. It reached Qs climax and wrought its own ruin in 
the fanatieal excesses of Montanism, when QGod-sent madness 
or insanity was demanded as the test of the true prophet. 
The subject of inspiration here sank into a state of delirium and 
took leave of his senses; his spirit slept under the sole and 
foreeful waking, moving influence of the Paraeclete. Thus Ter- 
. tullian says: * To grace eestasy or rapture is incident. For 
when a man is rapt in the Spirit, especially when he beholds the 
glory of God, or when God speaks through him, he necessarily 
loses his sensation (exeédat sensu), because he i8 overshadowed 
with the power of God."5  Nitzsch thus comments: * The Mon- 
taniste sought in eecstasy as a supernatural medium of the concep- 
tion of the divine, at the same time the satisfaction of a kind of 
mystieal voluptuousness ; and, moreover, this is to them, not only 


! Cremer, 747. 

? Zeitschr. für die Gesammt. Luth. Theol., Erst. Quart., 27. 
3 Inspiration of the Scriptures, 86-8. 

* Inspiration of the Scriptures, 192-4. 
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for the saered writers, but above all for their own new prophets, 
the sufficient means of inspiration." 

From the time of Aurelius at least (A.D. 161—80), the more liberal 
view of inspiration had its advocates (though in a minority), and 
it indieated the progressive drift of thought ; but only in the 
general reaetion of the church against Montanism did it come to 
the surface, assert itself with energy, and finally after the middle 
of the third century become controlling in the chureh. "The aim 
heneeforward was the rigid exclusion of all heathen elements 
from the conception, especially the idea of ecstasy or suspension 
of the human consciousness in the sacred writers. A human as 
well as a divine side was reckoned to inspiration, the elevated self- 
eonseiousness and spontaneous activity of the person filled with 
the Holy Ghost. "This freer view was chiefly, though not exclu- 
gively, represented in the school of Alexandria. 

The author of the Clementine Homilies holds that the prophecy 
of the true prophet is not ecstatic; he does not speak in a state 
of inadness, but knows what he says. Beholding it, he reveals it. 
And what he reveals, he reveals clearly, unambiguously. He 
does not utter doubts and uncertainties. 

Miltiades, an A pologist, wrote, aecordingsto Eusebius, a treatise 
in the reign of Aurelius, to prove that it was not needful for the 
prophet to speak in eestasy. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his Stromata, designates ecstasy as 
a characteristic of false prophets and of the Evil Spirit. If he 
compares mankind in general to an instrument upon which the 
Logos plays, it is in a very different sense from Philo and Athen- 
agoras, who represent it as a merely passive organ of revelation.? 

: Origen, if not the pioneer in this process of theological purga- 
tion, certainly did »nuch to establish upon grounds of reason, 
and to fix indelibly in the consciousness of the church the 
higher view which in his day was surely, if slowly and irregularly, 
working its way to recognition. He reckoned inspiration as be- 
longing to the circle of church doctrines ; and in the fourth book 
of his dogmatie work De Préneipés devotes à special chapter 
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to it. He avoids the sensuous comparisors employed by the 
Apologists, and thus escapes their errors. — ' 

Origen made at least a first approach to a more exact definition 
of the nature and process of inspiration, understanding by it not 
the mere inpouring of foreign thoughts, but an elevation of the 
natural powers of the soul through the touch of the Holy Ghost. 

Though he expresses doubts upon some important points, e. g., 
whether inspiration extends to every passage of the word of God, 
yet his heart and the general tenor of his teaching was true at 
bottom, as when he says in one of his homilies: * The holy books 
contain the fulness of the Spirit, and neither in the law, nor in 
the prophets, nor in the apostolie writings is there anything 
which has not its origin in the fulness of the divine Majesty." 

The same general view was maintained by his pupils and suc- 
COS8OTS. 
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V. Degrees of Inspiration. 


We have seen above that both Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Judaism distinguish degrees in inspiration. The same thing is 
done by some of the ante-Nicene fathers, though from a different 
point of view. 

Origen makes the degree of inspiration dependent upon the 
moral state of the subject, i. e., upon the measure of his moral 
and personal appropriation of the divine. He places the pro- 
phetie writings above all others, as beginning with * Thus saith 
the Lord. He values the gospels more highly than the epistles, 
because, though Jesus and Paul were both filled with the Holy 
Ghost, the vessel of the latter was much smaller than that of 
the former. He speaks of the apostolie writings as *full of 
wisdom and trustworthy, but doubts whether Paul.intended to 
range his own under the head of * Scripture given by inspiration 
of God, (2 Tim. 3: 16). He calls attention to the fact that Paul 
makes a difference in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
between what he said 4» és own spirit,and $n tÀe spirit of 
Christ. The former utterances, he says, are spoken under 
divine impulse, and have authority and weight, but are not to be 
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derived strictly and immediately from divine revelation. [This 
is one of the points on whicli, as above indicated, there seems 
to have been some wavering in Origen's own mind.] He also 
ranks Paul one degree higher than Timothy and Luke, and 
finds greater perfection fn Romans than in any other of the 
Pauline epistles. 

2. Tertullian indeed admits degrees in inspiration, but refers 
them, not to the sacred writers as compared among themselves, 
but to Christ, the apostles and prophets on the one hand, and 
ordinary Chiristians on the other. His views, EETOIPEE are not 
pertinent to our present inquiry. 

/8. Novatian taught? that the same Holy Spirit was in 
 prophets and apostles, but to the former it was given oily at 
certain times and in smaller measure, while upon the latter it 
was bestowed in its fulness, and as a perpetual endowment. 
This writer clearly held that the inspiration apparent in the 
writings of the apostles was not the result of a spec?al divine 
influence, but was only a part of the general divine assistance 
vouchsafed them in all their work. 


VI. Verbal Inspiration. 


. Did the early fathers extend the inspiration of the Holy Serip- 
tures to their form and eepression, as well as their substance ! 
This is a most important question in connection with the ante- 
Nieene doctrine of inspiration. It is generally, though not uni- 
versally, answered by writers'on doctrine-history n t^e affirma- 
(ove. "The facts are substantially as follows: 

| Justin Martyr says: * The holy men needed no art of words 
nor skill in eaptious and eontentious speaking," eto.? 
2. .Irenzus seems not only to have believed in verbal inspiration 
in general, but (if we may deduce his general view from one 
Special passage), to have held that the Holy Spirit selected the 
words from special foresight of the needs of future ages. Thus 
he remarks: * Matthew might certainly have said (in the begin- 
ning of his gospel), * Now the birth of Jrsus was on this wise ;' 
. but the Holy Ghost, foreseeing that eorrupters would arise, (viz., 
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. the Gnosties who wished to distinguish between Jesus and Christ) 
and guarding by anticipation against their deceit, says: * But the 
birth of CugisT was on this wise. ?! 

Yet the same father acknowledges imperfections in the style 
of Paul, and attributes them to the impetuosity and fire of the 
apostle—in short, to his temperament. 

9. Tertullian seems elear and explicit in his declarations : * Our 
sacred Seriptures," he says, ^arethe very words and letters of 
God." Asa Montanist he could consistently hold no other view 
than that of absolute dictation ; yet expressions occur which it is 
hard logically to reconcile with this belief. His general position, 
however, cannot be considered doubtful. 

4. Clement of Alexandria says: * Truly holy are those letters 
that sanctify and deity, and the writings that consist of those holy 
letters and syllables, this same apostle (Paul) calls inspired of 
Grod."? 

5. Origen appears to accept verbal inspiration without qualifica- 
tion, holding that every iota of the Scriptures has a special value ;' 
yet one finds seattered in his writings passages which seem in- 
consistent with this view, as e. g. when he calle attention to sole- 
cisms in the language of the sacred writers. 

6. Eusebius! may be credited with the same opinion, since he 
considers * each one who proposes to alter the words of the Bible 
as esteeming himself wiser than the Holy Ghost. 


From these and similar testimonies the inference may be drawn 
that among the ante-Nicene fathers verbal inspiration was in 
some sense a general article of faith, though some wavered, and 
itis hard to say just how much weight is to be given to 2ndr 
vidual utterances. 

Nitzseh* endeavors to explain away the force of such testi- 
monies as we have quoted above, and maintains that, apart from 
the ecstaties (Athenagoras, the Montanists, ete.) no chureh teacher 
positively and consistently taught the theory of verbal inspiration. 


! Adv. Hor., iii : 16, 2. 

? Id., iii : 7, 2. 

* Cohort. ad. Gentes, c. ix. 
* Homily on Jeremiah. 

5 Hist. Eccl., v : 98. 

* Dogm.-gesch. , 263. 
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General Conclusions. 


As the general result of our survey of the history of the doc- 
trine of inspiration during the first three centuries, we see that 
the Christian chureh inherited the idea as a legacy from the 
Jewish, and extended it to the writings of the New Testament. 
It was for the most part an article of faith, rather than the sub- 
jeet of eurious speculations. No definite and artificial theory 
was as yet established.  ÁÀs a consequence, differing views as to 
the nature and extent of the same, and all doubtful utterances 
are to be referred, not to the great fact itself, but to the lack of 
clear and systematic doctrinal development. 


D. POST-NICENE AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY. 
OF INSPIRATION TO THE CLOSE OF AN- 
CIENT CHRISTIANITY. 325—750 A. D. 


It will be convenient, for the sake of brevity, to group together 
the next four hundred and twenty-five years in one survey. 

Heneeforward inspiration and kindred questions occupy rela- 
tively a less important place in the development of doctrine. It 
is easy to account for this. | 

1. The age of apologies was past, and the Montanistie heresy 
had received its death-blow, so that there seemed neither reason 
nor interest in prolonging a war of words. 

2. In the great doctrinal controversies which now emerged, and 
which for centuries engrossed the attention of the church, 
. the subjeet did not eome under special discussion. "The fact of 
inspiration was universally conceded, as it always had been. The 
idea lay deep in the consciousness of the church, though the dog- 
matie conception was not as yet strictly and accurately defined. 

9. A rival to the sole supremaecy of the Scriptures was 
rapidly growing up within the church : viz., the authority of the 
hierarehy, especially that of the united body in council assembled. 
Conciliar decisions were viewed as inspired, therefore as infallible, 
and of binding foree upon the conseience. They were pro- 
claimed. as utteranees of Christ, or of the Holy Ghost. EInspi- 
ration thus came to be a permanent attribute of the body eecle- 
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siastical, and was no longer viewed as the exclusive possession of 
a written eode. 


I. The Nature of Inspiration. | . 


In general throughout this long period, though perhaps more 
especially at its beginning and its close, ideas on this subject were 
Btrict —frequently SEREESIA OS sometimes utterly inconsistent. 
We notice— 

1. That the theologians of the Nicene age inherited from their 
predecessors a tendency to emphasize strongly the difference be- 
tween the inspiration of heathenism and that of their own sacred 
books. Eusebius attempted to set forth and explain the points 
of difference. A summary of his statements is given from an 

old German writer. 

. &. The oracular responses are absurd, immoral and impious,both 
in themselves and in the practical results to which they lead in 
human life. On the other hand, men who 'speak as moved 
by the Holy Ghost, dissuade from idolatry and heathen crimes, 
and reveal Christ, the great Teacher and Redeemer. 

b. Demoniac influence darkens the mind, and deprives it of the 
use of reason, so that the inspired appear frantic. The divine 
Spirit, on the other hand, who is himself the purest light, illu- 
mines the soul, and thus fits it for the apprehension of super- 
sensuous things. The inspired remain sober and awake, under- 
Stand and pass judgment on the things they utter. 

c. Heathen oraecles are made known through unworthy men or 
through animals; God's Spirit, on the other hand, honors only 
such men with his influence as have rendered themselves fit for 
the same by the practice of virtue. 


2. It is clear, without further illustration, that the church held 
rigidly for a considerable period to the idea, so emphasized by 
Origen and others, of the elevatéon and eLwménation, not the 
&uppression of the human consciousness of the person under 
divine influence. 

9. Quite ineonsistently, there was still a strong tendency among 
most of the Nicene and later fathers to make the saered writers 
the mere instruments of the Holy Spirit, who is the sole author 
of Scripture, even in the process of recording. 

[This is seen in the legend of the loss of the Jewish sacred 


5 
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writings during the Exile, and their restoration by Ezra through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.] 

a. Chrysostom (t 407) says that * John and Paul in their writings 
did not speak themselves, but that God spoke through them." 

He also calls the *the mouth of the prophets and apostles the 
mouth of God." 

b. Augustine (T 430) speaks of the apostles as *the hands who 
wrote down what was dietated by Christ the head.* He calls 
Holy Seripture, * the venerable stylus of the Holv Ghost, and de- 
clares that *no word and no syllable in the Bible is superfluous, 
and without great and deep meaning. 

* [ have learned to render to those books of Seripture alone 
whieh are now ealled canonieal, reverenee and honor to such a 
degree that I most firmly believe that no one of the authors 
erred in writing anything."* | 

c. Theodoret (t 457) held it to be a matter of indifference who 
wrote any of the sacred books, since the Holy Ghost was the rea? 
author. - 

d. Cassiodorus (t 562) speaks of the Bible as * a writing which 
was not invented by human reason, but by a heavenly power was 
poured into the holy men. Here is represented the infusion 
both of ideas and words. 

e. Gregory the Great (t 604) said *it was superfluous to ascertain 
the author of any book of the Bible, since the Holy Ghost was 
the real anthor of the same ;' and *it was absurd when one read 
the writing of a great monarch to ask what pen it was written 
with." 

4. Though the activity of the Holy Ghost in inspiration was 
the main and generally engrossing thought, it is yet true that 
the human element was not wholly overlooked. Something was 
yet attributed to the individuality and spontaneity of the sacred 
writers themselves. 

a. Chrysostom notices the alleged discrepancies in the Gospels, 
but attributes them to the nature and pecularity of historical 


! Epangel. Joh., Hom. I. 

? Acta, Apost., Hom. XIX. 

? De Consens. Evangel., I : 35. 
* Epist. 82, I: 8. 
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composition as a human art.! Viewing thein as intrinsically un- 
important, he yet finds in them valuable evidence of the trust- 
worthiness of the writers in all essential facts." 

c. Jerome (t 420) entertained similar ideas. He had no hesi- 
tation in aeknowledging peculiarities of expression and concep- 
tion, and differences in less weighty matters among the apostles. 
These are of purely human, not of divine origin. He finds va- 
rious literary defects in Paul's epistles, and more than these, somme 
traces of a spirit not altogether Christian. Yet he viewsthe whole 
human side of the Scriptures as subserving in God's providential 
order important apologetie ends. 

c. Augustine, speaking of the minor differences of the Evan- 
gelists, says: * It is evident that they have set forth these matters 
just in aecordanee with the recollection which each retained of 
" them, and just aecording as their several predilections led them 
to employ greater brevity or richer detail." 

d. Quite in the same line do Theodore of Mopsuestia (t 429) 
and Theodoret, among the Antiochian church-teachers, affirin 
characteristic peculiarities in the human authors of Scripture, and 
in their methods of conceiving truth. 

e. Basil the Great (t 39) compares the sacred writers to mir- 
rors, whose surfaces, according to the degree of their polish and 
clearness, condition the reception and reflection of the images. 


5. From what has been already said, especially from the extracts 
given, one may form a general idea of patristic views as to the 
nature of inspiration in the fourth, fifth, and following centuries. 
From these views there were, in the case of individuals, notable 
deviations. | 

a. Theodore of Mopsuestia looked at the inspiration of the sacred 
books chiefly from the Awman point of view. He maintained, in 
regard to the writings of Solomon, i. e., Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, that their author had not the gift of prophecy, but only 
that of wsdom. The Song of Songs was a merely human writing 
—an offensive poem of Solomon's, composed on the occasion of his 
illegal marriage with an Egyptian princess. "Theodore dealt very 


! Neander, Hist. of Chr. Dogm., Y : 280-1. 
? Homily on. Matt., I : 2. 
? De Conaens. Evangel., II : 19 (p. 232). 
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freely also with the book of Job, censuring the author for ambi- 
tion, and for offensive allusions to heathen mythology. Some 
truer ideas seein also to have taken possession of his mind. He 
made a distinction between the conscious thought and intent of 
the sacred writers themselves, and of the higher mind and mean- 
ing of the Spirit who spoke through them. . He also combatted 
the ideas of those who were supremely bent on finding a full- 
fledged system of theology in the Old Testament. Unfortunately 
his zeal carried him too far in the opposite direction. For these 
and other heresies he was condemned by the Fifth CEcumenieal 
Council, 553 A. D. | 

Equally unorthodox ideas appear in the writings of Junilius, 
an Afriean bishop of the sixth century. Thus in answer to the 
question, * How is the authority of the sacred books to be con- 
sidered ? he replies: * Some are of perfect authority, some of 
partial authority, and some of none at all?! In the second class, 
he enumerates Job, Chronicles, Ezra, etc.; in the third, our Old 
Testament Apocrypha. | 


Ii. Degrees of Inspiration. 


In regard to this it is sufficient to say that such difference 
was not and could not generally be admitted by the church of this 
age, being precluded by prevailing views as to the nature of the 
divine influence exerted upon the human organs. | Certain writers, 
however, appear to favor it, viz. : Basil and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
just quoted. | 


III. Verbal Inspiration. 


This was most commonly recognized, as will appear by consulting 
the citations given above underI: 1. It was believed that in the 
saered records there exists nothing in any wise superflous. Every 
word and syllable has an important aim, and every proposition 
embraces in itself an inexhaustible richness of thought. 


IV. General Conclusions. 


In one word, at the close of ancient Christianity, little interest 
was felt in the question of inspiration. It was quite overshad- 


^ — 1Je Part. Div. Leg., T: 8. 
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owed by others of greater apparent importanee. The strictest 
ideas prevailed both as to its nature and extent, but these were 
based upon merely mechanical assent to the statements.of earlier 
fathers, and not upon any intelligent and impartial investigations 
of the facts and teachings of the sacred records themselves. 
There was a relapse toward the ideas and views of paganism and 
Alexandrian Judaism upon the subject. Like many other vital 
doctrines of theology, that of inspiration seemed to suffer a well- 
nigh total eclipse. 


E. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 750— 1517 À. D. 


The Middle Ages constitute almost a blank in the history of 
the doctrine of inspiration—in fact quite a blank, so far as pro- 
gressive development is concerned. The subject was indeed 
discussed in the general connection of the Seholastie system, but 
there was little interest in it, primarily because a continuously 
inspired church and infallible tradition occupied in the minds of 
the multitude the place of religious authority otherwise ascribed 
to an inspired book. "The orthodox belief generally remained 
in the ascendant, but ideas were exaggerated and indefinite. "This 
appears from the fact that now, as at the very first among the 
Apologists, prophecy formed the great centre around which the: 
whole conception turned. 

The utterances of the Medisval theologians on inspiration are 
S0 few, vague and disjointed as to be incapable of classification 
under proper headings. We must be eontent here to state the 
views of a few authors in chronological order. 


I. John of Damascus. 


John of Damascus, (f cire. 760), is the first writer who 
comes under our notiee. "Though he attempted the construction 
of a doetrinal system, and * concentrated in himself the expiring 
energies of Greek theology, yet he makes no definite deliver- 
ance on this subject. He employs revelation and Holy Serip- 
ture as interchangeable terms and says: * By the Holy Ghost, 


! De Fide Orthod., YV., c. 17. 
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both law and prophete, evangelists, apostles, pastors and teachers 
spoke. * * All Seripture, therefore, is given by inspiration of God,' 
2. Tim. 3: 16." Little more than this ean be gleaned from his 
writings. 


II. Fridegisus. 


Fridegisus, Abbot of Tours and pupil of Alcuin, appears as 
an advoeate of verbal inspiration in the most rigid sense, main- 
taining that the divine Spirit inspired not only the meaning of 
the Seriptures, their contents and methods of.expression, but 
actually formed the very words in the mouths of the writers. 
He appears also to extend infallibility even to translators and 
commentators.! 


III. Agobard. 


Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons (ft 841) stoutly opposed these 
extreme views, and held them up to ridicule, by showing the 
absurd consequences to which they led? He had some concep- 
tions of, though he did not fully develop, the distinction of the 
divine and human elements in the Scriptures? | He conceded 
also the existence of grammatical inaecuracies there, which, how- 
ever, should be attributed not to the Holy Ghost, but to man, 
who is responsible for the form of the language. The essence 
of inspiration consists in the general character B the contents, 
not in the mere words themselves. 


IV. Euthymius Zigabenus. 


Euthymius Zigabenus (about 1116) indirectly discloses his views 


respeeting inspiration, when he accounts for the insertion of 
given partieulars in one gospel, and their omission in another, by 
the fact of the greater or less completeness and exaetness of 
the recolleetions of the writers. "This again is explained by the 
faet that they eomposed their narratives at some considerable 
time after the occurrence of the events themselves.' 


! Hagenbach, st. Doct., 1: 425. 
? Ade. Fridegis., c. 12. 

?* Neander, Church, History. 

* Comment. Matt., XII : 8. 
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V. Anselm. 


Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (f1109) indulged in no 
sceptical questionings of the orthodox theory of inspiration, but 
get himself to give a rational account of the contents of his faith 
" eoncerning it. lle devoted whole nights to the consideration of 
various intrieate questions connected with the dogina, especially 
how the prophets could view the future as present. By a broad 
generalization from a kind of vision in which he was enabled to 
look through a stone wall and see the monks celebrating mass, 
he coneluded that as space had been annihilated for him, so the 
other dimension was done away for the prophets under inspiration. 
Things to come were revealed to them as present. 

This method of argumentation certainly possessed the method 
of originality, if no other excellence. 


VI. Abelard. 


Abelard's (T 1142) whole eoneeption of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion was very loose. In the introduction to his S?e e£ JVom, 
he explicitly denied that prophets and apostles were infallible.! 
He distinguished degrees in the bestowment of the divine in- 
fluence, and held that the prophets did not always speak under 
the impulse of the Spirit, even when they thought they did. 
They were allowed to mingle truth with error, and the natural 
with the supernatural, in order to keep them humble, and lead 
them to discrirfinate more carefully between their own utterances 
and those proceeding from the Spirit of God. 


. VII. Thomas Aquinas. 


Thomas (t1274) expresses himself upon the question 
of inspiration with more fulness, precision and clearness 
than is usual with the Scholasties. He makes God the author 
of Scripture, but like Abelard admits degrees in the divine 
influence exerted upon the sacred writers. He distinguishes 
express revelation from an instinct which the human mind may 
possess sometimes uneonsciously. "This d?vone énsténct is à lower 
degree of inspiration than propAetée certaéniy.? "Thomas also 


! Sic et Non., Edn. Cousin, p. 11. 
? Baur, Dogm.-gesch., 1l : 295. 
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ealls attention to the fact that divine illumination may relate to 
strietly supernatural matters, or may merely be designed to give 
perfect certainty concerning those things which the human 
mind can apprehend by its own unaided powers. The former 


is exemplified in the ease of the authors of the Hagiographa, . 


thelatter in the prophets properly so called. The nearer to 
Christ the greater was the degree of illumination, until when 
Christ came the mystery of the Trinity was revealed. For 
this reason the writers of the New Testament rank higher than 
Moses.! | 

Revelation may be made in four ways: through 9nward 
enlightenment, which elevates the mental powers, through the 
communacation of deas, through émages of. the émaginaton and 
"through the perception of' sensuous objects, as e. g. the burning 
bush of Moses. Thomas does not appear to have regarded the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in inspiration as violent, or as crippling 
in any way the spontaneity of his human organs. 


VIII. The Scholastics. 


These theologians generally did little toward defining and de- 
veloping the idea of inspiration. For the most part they accepted 
the traditional doctrine, assumed it as a first principle admitted 
by all, and made it a basis for further theological investigation. 
There seemed to be no need of proving, explaining or applying 
that which was unquestioned in the church. 


IX. The Mystics. 


The Mysties had naturally,— or at least should have had,—a 
keener sense of the divine wisdom and power displayed in the 
composition of the Seriptures, than the average Scholastie. To 
the Bible the more evangelieal among them adhered, confessing 
it to be in some special sense the Word of God. "Yet the truly 
Biblieal idea of inspiration was obseured, if not wholly lost, for 
the great majority of them, by belief in the continued presence 
of this miraeulous power in the church, and by confounding the 


nature of inspiration proper with that of divine illumination in : 


general ^ Abstraction from the outward, close contemplation of 


! Cremer, 753. 
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things eternal and divine,—even the immediate vision of the 
face of God was not only possible to man, but was the free 
privilege of him who would seek it in the way appointed. 
Divine visits and immediate revelations were esteemed matters 
of common experience among men of their own school of faith. 
They thus became objects of lawful desire and expectation. 
All this, indeed the whole grotesque and exaggerated concep- 
tion of the supernatural in medisval Christianity, tended to 
obliterate the distinction between the immediate inspiration be- 
stowed upon prophetas and apostles, and the general enlighten- 
ment of ordinary believers. 

Another tendeney of Mysticism operated in the same direction. 
Absorption in God, loss of human will, desire and conscious- 
ness in the divine, of course meant the identification of man 
with God. Deity dwelt, it was said, within the recesses of 
the human spirit, and needed only to be roused to activity; 
every objective element in religion must retire before that 
which is subjective-—what was this but pantheism, and that more 
than half-fledged? Not a few among the mystice sects went 
quite over, embracing pantheistic tenets in all their length 
and breadth. No doctrine of the inspiration of the Seriptures, 
it is plain, could find room here. "There was nothing to distin- 
guish it from the ravings of fanatical enthusiasm on the one 
hand, or the phenomena of human genius on the other. 

Save in the development of a biblical tendency, mysticism 
contributed little to the growth and progress of the great doc- 
trine with whieh we are concerned. 


l. Zauler. 


John Tauler (t 1861), a noted evangelical mystie, has an utter- 
ance on inspiration which may be worth quoting, as relating to 
the extent of the divine influence upon the sacred writers in 
secular matters.! 

* Did the disciple in the highest school of the Spirit obtain 
an insight into all those sciences which are learned in the school 
of nature? I answer * Yes; it was given them to understand 
all science, whether touching the courses of the heavenly bodies 
or what not, inso far as it might conduce to God's glory, or con- 


! But see. Tauler's Bekehrung von H. S. Denéftle; also review of same in 
Presbyterian Review, July, 1881. 
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eern the salvation of man ; but those points of science which 
bear no fruits for the soul, they were not given to know." 


X. Forerunners of the Reformation. 


It is to those who are usually called *forerunners of the 
Reformation! that we naturally look for the fullest, clearest and 
loftiest ideas of inspiration possible to this age. But our ex- 
peectations are only partially realized. 

1. Wsclif. 

Wesearch the writings of Wiclif (11384) in vain for any extended 
formal discussion of the subject, though he published a treatise, 
*Of the Truth of Holy Seripture) | Bred to scholastie habits of 
thought, and to the aeceptance of prevalent views respecting 
the two-fold source of Christian knowledge in reason and authority 
(which latter, nominally ineluding Scripture, really meant eccle- 
siastieal tradition), the reformer could work his way but slowly 
to that point where he could openly confess the exclusive and 


decisive divine authorityof Scripture. Ilesays that Scripture * ?& . 


the word of God '—that *it is the will and testament of God the 
Father, which eannot be broken '—and yet again that * God and 
his word are one, and eannot be separated the one from the other. 
He deelares Christ to be the proper author of Scripture, and in- 
fers from this facet its absolute authority. | As Christ is infi- 
nitely superior to every other man, so is the book which is his law 
to every other writing which can be named? He makes the 
Bible the supreme standard by which even the doctrines of the 
church-fathers are to be tried. 

While missing, then, in. Wiclif all abstract discussions of the 


question of inspiration, especially theorizings as to its nature or 


extent, we do see his ardent belief in the //act brought out, and 
the general complexion of his views. We are really at no loss to 
know where he stood. 


9. Savona»rola. 


Savonarola (* 1495) was orthodox in reference to our doctrine 
according to the idea of his time, though his opinions had a de- 


! Lechler, Life of. Wickf, I1 : 19-20. 
? Id., p. 20. l 
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eidedly mystieal tinge. He attributed unique inspiration to the 
Seriptures, but conceived that the energy and operation of the Holy 
Ghost were directed rather to impressing truth on the minds and 
hearts of his huinan organs, than to mechanical composition upon 
tables of stone or pieces of parehment. He held that the in- 
spired writers retained their self-consciousness, spontaneity and 
other individual mental characteristies. He fell, however, into the 
eommon error of maintaining the contónuanee of inspiration, 
whieh he attributed, in the form of prophecy, to himself. 


9. John. Wessel. 

Wessel (T1489), who wasa contemporary of Savonarola, treats the 
question of inspiration at length, but in such a way as to show 
that his ideas were not free from confusion, especially as to the 

naíure of the process.  Às Ullmann expresses it: **On the 
one hand, as he is convinced, a certain amount of imperfection 
eleaves to every human notion of revelation. "The subject is 
never exhausted in the description; the substance always 
stretehes beyond the form." * On the other hand, he adheres 
firmly to the strict notion of inspiration, and looks upon Serip- 
ture, both in its totality and in its minutest facts, as a thor- 
oughly divine work." 


XI. The Jewish Doctrine. 


The Jewish doctors of the Middle Ages sought to build up a 
theory of inspiration upon the foundation of the Talmud and 
Aristotelie philosophy. The tracing of its details is of no special 
importance to our immediate purpose. .À few general statements 
will suffice. 

Like the early Christian Apologists, and the contemporary 
Schoolmen, the Rabbins could conceive the doctrine only from the 
standpoint and under the typical form of prophecy. Their de- 
velopinent of the same was marred by gross contradictions. They 
wavered notably in their idea of the 

1. Nature | 
of the prophetie condition. Sometimes it was represented as one, 
not merely of pure passivity, but of absolute ecstasy in the strict- 
est sense of the word? — Maimonides declares that every vision is 


! Reformers before the Reformation, II : 420. 
? Rudelbach, Zeitsch. für die Gesammt. Luther. Theol., Zwett. Quart., 54. 
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accompanied with a state of panie terror, and that all the senses 
rest from their functions. He quotes Daniel x : 8 ff. in proof of 
his assertion. 

None the less was it maintained that the seer could exercise his 
office only in a calm and joyous frame of mind, because * proph- 
ecy could not dwell amid confusion of the senses or pain, but only 
in the midst of joy.! 

Rudelbach observes that both of these definitions must be taken 
as imperfect attempts to explain that whieh the Seripture em- 
braces under the common name of prophecy.? 


2. Degrees. 


Various degrees of inspiration in prophecy were admitted. 
Maimonides attempted to determine them at *eleven or eight, 
of which the first two could only by a figure of speech be reck- 
oned to the head of prophecy. Albo reduced these to four, and 
Abarbanel to three, corresponding to the three-fold division of 
the Jewish Seriptures intothe Law, Prophets and Hagiographa.? 
The Law embodied the highest stage of prophecy, and was the 
fountain-head of revelation ; the Prophets ranked next, while the 
Hagiographa, being given not by^the *Spirit of prophecy, ' but 
only by that of *holiness, could not be considered as in any real 
sense inspired at all.* 

Mainonides (*1104), the only one of the later Jewish doctors 
whose opinion is of especial historical importance, far from conced- 
ing that the Bible was the pure produet of the divine activity upon 
the human spirit, saw in it a book differing from other books, even 
on its religious side, not in kind, but only in degree. The me- 
- diseval Spanish rabbi here shaped the thinking of the great Jewish 
pantheist of the seventeenth century, Spinoza, through him in- 
flueneed the later German rationalism, and thus powerfully, 
though mediately, the English thought of our own age. 


XII. General Conclusions. 


If now we ask what is the significance of the Middle Ages, as 
a whole, for the history of our doctrine, it is hard to make answer. 


! Maimon., Moreh Nebuchim, P. IL, c. 41. 
? Zeitsch. für die Ges. Luth. Theol., Zw. Quart., 54. 
* Rudelbach, Zeitsch. c., 57. 
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So far as progressive development is concerned, really nothing. 
In the general preparation for the Reformation, however, espe- 
eially for the enunciation of its formal principle of the sole au- ' 
thority and suffieiency of the Seriptures as a rule of faith and 
praetiece—above all in the growth of the biblical factor in mysti- 
eiem, we may trace the opening of the way for the subsequent 
, definition, formulation and elevation of the doctrine to its proper 
plaee in the system of Protestant theology. 


F. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION DURING 
» THE REFORMATION ERA. 


As Scholasticism left the idea of inspiration undeveloped, so 
the views of the leading reformers on the subject were in many 
respects indefinite. "The matter did not come up for specific dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as it did not form a subject of controversy with 
Home. All parties agreed that the Seriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are the word of God, and authoritative in mat- 
ters of faith and practice. Subordinate differences, however, did 
exist among the reformers in reference to the nature and extent 
of inspiration ; and these appear, not as formally stated in express 
theories, but rather as incidentally developed in various utterances 
concerning the IHoly Seriptures. 


I. Erasmus. 
It lay, as Kahnis adinits,! in the very nature of Humanism, with 


all its emphasis of the biblical principle, to take a very free 
view of the human side of Seripture. Thus Erasmus (f1530) 
said: * Only Christ is free from error. The authority of Serip- 
ture is not destroyed if the sacred writers do sometimes disagree 
in word or meaning, provided only there remains unmoved the 
sum total of that upon which rests our salvation. 

The divine Spirit who controlled the minds of the apostles 
suffered them to be ignorant of some things, —sometimes to mis- 
take and err in judgment or affection, though never to the preju- 
diee of the gospel." 

This utterance he subsequently recalled. 


c RE S E EUER 
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II. Luther. 


. The general attitude of Luther on the subject of inspiration 

was that of freedom, though in inatters of detail it must be con- 
: fessed that he stands in dogmatic contradiction with himself. All 
becomes clear only upon careful consideration, both of the man 
himself in his personal character and experience, and of the 
theologian, especially his views on the general doctrine of the 
Seriptures. This lies beyond our present purpose. We can at- 
tempt only the briefest outline of the subject immediately in 
question. 


l. Luther calls the Bible *the greatest and best book of God, 
gees in it the *living truth of the Holy Spirit, and exalts it as 
*the only source of knowledge of the pure apostolie word,' and 
as the only test and rule of the Christian life. 

2. He concedes a:union of the divine and human factors in in- 
spiration: and it is in this very distinction that one finds the se- 
eret of his two-fold and apparently inconsistent method of speak- 
ing of the Seriptures. The Holy Spirit, by his illuminating 
power, secured in the minds of the biblical writers all needful 
knowledge of divine truth, but this truth took on a human form, 
and thus became their inward personal possession. "These writers 
made use of their own faeulties in the attainment of historical 
knowledge, * but they sifted it, arranged it, and set it in the true 
divine light by the power of the illuminating Spirit working in 
them. Thus Luther calls the books of Moses, * writings of the 
Holy Ghost, while he supposes that the legislator derived his 
laws from the traditional eustoms of the fathers of the Jewish 
nation. Of the prophets, he says: *Doubtless the propheta 
studied Moses, and the later prophets studied the earlier ones, and 
wrote down in a book their good thoughts inspired by the Holy 
Ghost." 

All this goes to show that Luther entertained no mechanical view 
of inspiration, but held that the Holy Ghost made use of the hu- 
man individuality of the Seripture writers as his free organs.* 


3. As Luther insisted on the independence of faith with ref- 
erence to the Scriptures, and demanded that it exercise the critical 
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office with regard to the canon, we are not surprised at the way 
in which he himself: proceeded to the practieal execution of the 
task. | 

He freely conceded the existence of imperfections and errors in 
the saered records, arising either from undue haste, or from for- 
getfulness on the part of their authors : such, e. g., as Paul's use of 
theallegory of Hagar and Ishmael (Gal. 4:92), and Peters allu- 
sion to Christ's preaching to the spirits in prison (1 Peter, 3 : 19). 
*Allin the Bible is not pure silver, gold and precious stones; 
one must look to find along with these hay, straw, stubble. Still 
no harm is done, he thinks, provided only the foundation is well 
laid. "This is always the main thing to be regarded.! 

It may. be well to notice (though not quite germane to our im- 
mediate subject) that Luther attributed very unequal value to 
different books of the Old and New Testaments. Of the former, 
he prized the Psalms most highly, while he rejected Esther and 
"Ecclesiastes as uneanonical, declared the history of Jonah 80 mon- 
strous as to be absolutely incredible, rated Chronicles as of in- 
ferior authority to Kings, thought that other books suffered re- 
vision by unknown hands, and doubted the Mosaic authorship of 
tle Pentateuch. 

In the New Testament, he assigned the chief rank to the gos- 
pel of John (*the one unique, tender, true, main gospel, far to be 
preferred to the others"), the Pauline epistles (especially those to 
the Romans, Galatians and Ephesians) and the First of Peter. 
The epistle of James, he designated as an * epistle of straw, * with 
nothing evangelieal about it, because it exalts good works as re- 
lated to faith. He felt the absence of the apostolice spirit in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (which he attributed to Apollos,) and 
refused either an apostolie or prophetie character to the Apoca- 
lypse. He says: *I certainly cannot detect any trace of its 
having been inspired by the Holy Ghost." | 

He specifies certain books which he regards as the kernel and 
marrow of the sacred canon, because of their abundant testimony 
to Christ. 

Witness to Christ, and not apostolie authorship is in his 
opinion the universal test of inspiration and canonicity. * What 
does not teach Christ, this is not apostolice even though Peter or 
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Paul teach it. And again, what teaches Christ, that is apostolie, 
even if Judas, Annas, Pilate and Herod teach it." ! 
We see from this that the critical spirit had been awakened in 
Luther's mind in reaction against the easy and unquestioning ered- 
ulity of the ehureh in which he had been trained. Although this 
spirit proceeded from and was governed by a living faith, rather 
than by a merely intellectual interest and euriosity, yet it was not 
sufficiently well instructed to restrain itself within due bounds. 


4. To be at all eonsistent with himself, Luther should have res- 
olutely rejected the strict theory of inspiration, which applied it 
to the form as well as to the substance—the words as well as the - 
thoughts of the Seriptures. "This he did in general. He would 
acknowledge no mechanical dietation of phraseology on the part 
of the inspiring Spirit to the sacred writers. 

In his doctrine of the sacraments, however, he was compelled 
to contradiet himself, and make everything dependent on word 
and letter. Here he found the Bible *a book in whieh more de- 
pended on a single letter or à turn ot the same, than on heaven 
and earth." 


5. It is evident, from what has already been said, that Luther ad- 
mitted degrees in énspiration, which he determined according to 
the measure in which certain doctrines were more or less clearly, | 
intelligibly and eonvincingly set forth. 


III. Melancthon. 


Heppe has said that no traces of a proper theory of inspiration 
are to be found in Melanethon. No inference, however, is to be 
drawn from this as to the doctrinal unsoundness of the reformer 
on this subject. He clearly taught the infallibility of the apos- 
tles in the statement, if not in the application of doctrinal 
truth. 


IV. Zwingle. 


Zwingle does not, in his writings, enter into detailed statements 
eoncerning the theory of inspiration. His views, however, while 
preserving some features in common with those of Luther, appear 
to have been much sounder, more churcehly, and comparatively 
free from the exaggerations of a critical spirit. They were de- 
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termined by the fact that in the Bible he found that rest from 
doubt and disquiet of conscience which he sought in vain from 
philosophy and scholasticism. 

1. He held that the Seriptures are from God ; that they eon- 
tain the infallible revelation of his eharaecter and will, and form 
the only and sufficient source of knowledge in matters of faith, as 
well as an unerring rule in the conduct of daily life. 


2. Like Luther, he seems to have coneeded the existence of 
some distinetion between the Seriptures and the word of God, 
finding the latter imbedded in the former like gold in the rock. 

He adinitted inaecuraeies of historieal statement in the Bible, 
and eonsequently could not predicate absolute infallibility of every 
writer on every subject. lis words are as follows: *'It is not 
true that the writings of all holy inen are infallible; nor is it true 
that they do not err. This preéminenee ius be given to the Son 
of God alone, out of the whole human race." 

This admission, however, did not interfere with the exalted 
estimate which he placed upon the Bible, or with the unique po- 
sition which he assigned to it. 


9. He denied the canonicity of the Apocalypse. 
V. Calvin. | 


Calvin's views of inspiration were much striecter than those of 
either Luther or Zwingle, as he maintained approximately what 
is known as the* plenary theory. To mention some specific dif- 
ferenees between Calvin and other reformers on the subject, we 
note : 

1. He did not, like others, distinguish the form from the sub- 
stanee of Christian truth, but extended the influence of inspira- 
tion to both. 

2. le refused to grant such free scope for the exercise of the 
eritieal spirit as Luther had done. 

9. He gave preference to the formal over the material princi- 
ple of the Reformation, i. e., dwelt more on the authority and 
suflicieney of the Seriptures ian on the doctrine of justification 
by faith. 

4. He extended the infallibility and authoritativeness of the 
Seriptures not only to matters of doctrine, but also to those of 
diseipline and life. Hence his presbyterian ehurch polity and 
theocratie civil governinent for Geneva. 

1 
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Calvin ealls God *the author of the Seriptures, notes their 
divine majesty, and speaks of the IIoly Spirit who *uttered his 
voice by the inouth of the prophets. — He attributes to the sacred 
records the same authority as though the *living words of God 
were heard from heaven ;' and yet unhesitatinglv concedes slight 
inaccuracies and errors, e. g., in citations (Matt. 21:9). He also 
acknowledges the human element in the biblieal writers, espec- 
ially in their style. *Some prophete have a brilliant style, but 
by sueh the IIoly Spirit wished to show that eloquence was not 
wanting to him, while elsewhere he made use of a rough and un- 
eouth style." 

Calvin eonfessed to certain critieal seruples eoneerning the 
eanonicity of the Second Epistle of Peter. 


VI. Followers of the Great Reformers. 


Among the iminediate followers of the German and Swiss re- 
formers, opinions were propounded implying somewhat free views 
of inspiration. Thus— 


1l. Bugenhagen (f1558) says incidentally: —* Consider that 
the evangelists wrote each for himself what they saw, and often- 
times while they record what occurred, they are heedless of the 
order of occurrences." : 


9. Bullinger (11575) writes in reference to 1 Cor. 10:8: * Tran- 
scribers easily fall into error in stating numbers; but sometimes 
the writers were also led by treacherous memories into the com- 
mission of mistakes." 


VII. Remarks on Apparent Inconsistencies in the At- 
titude of the Reformers toward the Scriptures. 


It is diffieult to study the writings of the reforiners without 
gaining the impression that their attitude toward the Holy Serip- 
tures was in some sense anomalous and inconsistent. On the one 
hand, they declare them to be of divine origin, the word of God, 
the sole souree and standard of all religious faith and practice, 
and, apart from tradition, themselves alone sufficient for salva- 
tion. On the other hand, some of the reformers at least allow 
themselves such freedom tn the expression of critieal opinion as 
seems incompatible with belief in the really supernatural in- 
spiration of the Seriptures, their infallible truth and authorita- 


 tiveness in the entire range of their contents. The apparent dis- 
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crepancies of views and statements may be explained somewhat 
as follows: : 

1l. The hierarehieal ehureh for centuries exerted herself to the 
utmost to suppress all independence and individuality of thought, 
all close investigation of the substqnoe of religious truth, and. es- 
peeially all study of the Seriptures. By unsparing use of the 
powers at her command——-penalties civil and ecclesiastieal, terrors 
temporal and eternal—she in the main succeeded in her aim. — As 
the human mind, however, must have some field for its activities, 
she graciously permitted a measure of freedom in dealing with 
the forms of faith. "Theologians, if first supremely loyal to the 
. ehurch, and submissive to her arbitrary restraints upon learning, 
might take the material which she provided and work npon it. 
They might define, systematize, demonstrate and defend ancient 
ecclesiastical dogmas—in short, might justify to reason what had 
first been received by faith. "This produced the scholastie theol- 
ogy whieh rose, culminated, declined and died a natural death 
before the time of Luther. 

But if the system itself had passed away, the spirit which it 
nurtured, its methods and many of its most untoward efforts re- 
mained. Among these none was more disastrous than that of a 
subtle and acute, but superficial and cold questioning of the forms 
of truth—/orms, we say, for it lackedethe vitalitv to go below 
the surface to the deep reality of things. 

When now the Revival of Letters opened up the treasures of 
classical antiquity, the sources of early Christian history, and the 
Seriptures themselves in their original tongues, then under the 
impulse inspired by Humanism, this same critical spirit, furnished 
with a new and worthy object, turned its attention to the whole 
ehurceh-system *from turret to foundation.stone. Not only was 
the real character of the existing theology exposed to view, but 
the sources of that theology in Seripture and ecclesiastical tra- 
dition were subjected to rigid serutiny. One idol of infallibility 
was at once destroyed, and the sceptical Humanism | was not slow 
to ask whether a fallible element might not exist within the o£Ae». 
Not only did the Reformation movement itself in general tend to 
boldness of thought and freedom of inquiry, but this critical 
spirit, roused in reaction against the unquestioning credulity of 
* mother-ehurch,—eager, self-eonfident, but not half instructed, 
knew not to restrain itself within due bounds; but, in regard to 
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problems presented by the Holy Seriptures, often jumped at con- 
eluseions from questionable preinisea, especially if thereby a blow 
might be dealt at the hierarchy aud the traditional system it sup- 
ported. 

We do not forget that in Germany the new studies were pros- 
euted in a more religious spirit than elsewhere, and that litera- 
ture ultimately became the handiniaid of religion ; neither do we 
claim that the spirit above described was at all that in which the 
reformers consciously approached the Seriptures ; but we do claim 
that this was the atmosphere in which they grew up, and the 
school in which. they had their training. It was not possible, 
humanly speaking, that they should wholly escape its influence 
in forming judgment of the Dible (then first made accessible), 
whether regard was had to its character and contents, or the influ- 
enees under which it was composed. 


2. On the other hand, we must give due weight to the part 
which mysticism. played, not only in preparation for the Re- 
formation in general, but especially in deterinining the views of 
the reformers with reference to the written word of God.  Itsin- 
fluenee was two-fold—helpful and harmful. Itled its adherents— 


a. From the abstruse, barren speculations of the schools to per- 
sonal, spiritual life. 


b. In its later stages, from) tradition to Seripture. As the 
praetieal and biblical faetora in mysticism were developed, the 
- eireulation of the Bible and of religious writings among the laity 
was widely extended. 


e. From dependence on outward works, and faith in saeraments 
and ceremonies, to attention to the. inward spirit and the motives 
which govern conduct, and to direct approach to Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. | 

d. From sermonizing in the traditional Latin, on the legends of 
the saints, the story of the Trojan war, and like theres, to preach- 
ing in the vernaeular the doctrine of salvation by Christ. 

None the less was mysticism defective (as seen in its operations 
during the Middle Ages) in overestimating the subjective, and 
underrating the objective element in religion. It regarded what 
Christ does 2» us rather than for us, and overlooked the necessity 
and unique divinity of the w»?ften word, while it exalted the * in- 
ward light, the personal dealings of the Holy Ghost with be- 
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lievers—indeed practically deified humanity.  Mysticism had, it 
is true, been purified in proportion to the development of its bibli- 
cal faetor, but its (in measure at least untoward) influence upon 
the reformers, especially upon Luther, Zwingle and others is not 
only traeeable outwardly, but is clearly proved by internal evi- 
dence. Example is seen in the tendency of these men to judge 
'of Holy Seripture aeeording to a standard purely subjective— 
what it had done for them in personal experience, rather than by 
any objeetive test whatever. From this point of view, defects 
as well as excellencieswere freely predicated of that which after all 
their hearts embraced and treasured as God's most precious gift 
to man. 

Of eourse nothing here said will be interpreted as hinting that 
the reformers ever ?n£ended. to question the supernatural inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, deny to them supreme authority as the 
eourt of last appeal in matters of doctrine, or regard them as 
other than the infallible standard of perfect reetitude of life. No 
Christian teachers in any age, not even the advocates of the most 
rigid theory of mechanical inspiration, ever &o exalted the dig- 
nity and glory of the Word as did the great leaders of Christian 
thought and life in the sixteenth century. It is simply hoped 
that the suggestions given inay throw some light upon that which 
has often otherwise seemed anomalous and unaccountable. 


G. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. Lutheran. 


It was, partially at least, a polemie interest and tendency that 
led to the abandonment of the generally free view of inspiration 
held by the early reformers, and the development of those ex- 
treme ideas, especially in the Lutheran theology of the seven- 
teenth century, which wholly suppressed the human element in 
the composition of the sacred records, and attributed to their con- 
tents a mechanical, literal divinity. Luther's free view had been 
abused by the chureh of Rome to the furtheranee of her doctrine 
of the insufficieney and obsceurity of the Seriptures, and of the 
authority and supremacy of ecclesiastical tradition. — Protestant 
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orthodoxy, however, asserted itself with vigor, not only against 
Roinanists, but also against Arminians, Socinians and Mystics. 
The material here is so abundant as to forbid the presentation of 
the views of individual theologians in detail. It must be ar- 
ranged under a few specific heads: 


1l. The Nature of. Inspiration. 
a. Authorslip. 


The theologians of this school taught that God is the only real 
author of Seripture. , Ás Quenstedt (t 1688) says: ** God alone, 
if we wish to speak aecurately, should be called the author of sa- 
ered Seripture." Of the persons of the Trinity, it is the Holy 
Ghost to whom inspiration pertains as part of his especial eco- 
nomie functions. He, however, did not write immediately, but 
made use of the sacred penmen. [Ile therefore is the primary 
Author, they the secondary authors.! 

The relation of inspired men to the inspiring Spirit was con- 
ceived as purely passive. From the latter only proceeded the 
impulse to write, and in the process of writing itself, men could 
rank only as *the pens or the amanuenses of the Holy Ghost." ? 

Thus Gerhard (11037) says: *'* The efficient, principal cause of 
sacred Seripture is God; the instrumental causes were holy men. 
They wrote not as men, but as men of God; i. e., servants of 
God and special organs of the Holy Ghost." ? 

Again: * One may rightly call the apostles and prophets aman- 
uenses of God, hands of Christ, and notaries or secretaries of the 
Holy Ghost, sinee they spoke or wrote nothing aecording to their 
own human will. All therefore was suggested and inspired with- 
in them." * | 

Quite in the same strain, Quenstedt labors to define the nature of 
thestate of passivity in which the sacred writers fulfilled their 
functions, and says that they wrote nothing *out of their own 
understanding, but all things under the direction of the Holy 
Ghost." 

The Lutheran divines conceived it as quite natural that in con- , 
sidering the origin of any partieular book of Seripture, the sec- 
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ondary author should be wholly overlooked, and attention exclu- 
sively directed to the primary Author, the divine Originator. 


b. Act of Inspiration. 


According to the same theologians, the act of inspiration by the 
Holy Ghost included three things: the impulse to write [1. e., 
the inere mechanical operation of writing, for as Hollaz (t 1713) 
says: * The words were inspired within the prophets, not to be 
understood, but to be written" ], the suggestion of the matter, and 
that of the words. 

Thus Baier (11695) defines inspiration as *an act of that kind 
by which God supernaturally communicated to the intellect of 
the writers, not only the ideas of allthings which were to be re- 
corded, but also of the words themselves, and of all things by 
which they should be expressed ; and then roused the will to the 
act of writing." ! 

Quenstedt says againr * Allandeverything which is contained 
in the Holy Seriptures, whether in the natural way wholly un- 
known, or naturally, indeed, capable of being known, but actually 
unknown; or yet again, not only naturally apprehensible, but also 
actually known, either from personal experience or from' some 
other source—all this was not merely written by means of infal- 
lible divine assistance and direction, but flowed from the special 
suggestion, inspiration and dietation of the Spirit. For all which 
was to be written, was suggested by.the Holy Ghost to the saered 
writers in the act of writing, and was dictated to their under- 
standing as to a pe ', so that it inust be set down in writing with 
these and no other conditions, in this and no other way." 

It is easily seen that this method of conceiving inspiration es- 
tablished a real Docetism, through the sole activity of the divine 
Spirit, and the annihilation of all human spontaneity.' 


c. Revelation and Inspiration. 


À distinction was made between revelation and «nsperation, 
though it was not always. kept clear and exact. It was taught 
that the former relates properly to the communication of truth 
before unknown, and may be made in various ways and for vari- 
ous purposes. Thelatter relates by right only to theact of writing, 
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concerns either that whieh was previously hidden or already dis- 
elosed, and is effected only through the Holy Ghost.! 

Another distinction made by theologians of more liberal views 
will be noticed below. ' 


2. The Evrtent of. [nspiration. | ( Verbal [nspiration.) 


a. Citations already made show clearly the views of the High 
Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth century in the matter. 
Everything pertaining to Scripture, whether substance or form, was 
alike the direet work of the Holy Ghost. Prophecy, dogma, 
poetry, history,—all, without exception, were ineluded. 

Thus Quenstedt: ^*^ The original Scripture is of infallible 
truth, and free from every error; or what is the same thing, in 
eanonieal Seripture there is no falsehood, no untruth, not even 
the least error either in faets or in words; but all things and 
everything which is related there, is most true, whether those 
things are doetrinal, moral, historical, chronological or topograph- 
ieal, and no ignorance, thoughtlessness or forgetfulnese, no error 
of memory can be, or ought to be, imputed to the amanuenses of 
the Holy Ghost in their records." 

Words as well as things were included. —Calovius (11686) de- 
elared that, * God inspired those things which apostles and proph- 
ets wrote, and not only as to the sense and meaning, but as to the 
words which were suggested and dictated to them, just as they 
are contained in Scripture. 

Hollaz: * All words and every word which is contained in the 
sacred text was inspired by the Holy Spirit in prophets and apos- 
tles, and was dictated to a pen." 

Quenstedt: **The words themselves, and all and every ex- 
pression has the Holy Ghost FIOLVIOMALY suggested, inspired, and 
dietated to the saered writers." 


b. The Lutheran theologians maintained that the Hebrew vowel 
points were original, rather than the work of the later Massoretes, 
and thus partook of the inspiration of the text. - 

Gerhard said that to deny that the vowels and points of the 
Old Testament proceeded from inspiration would compel one to 
deny the doctrine of verbal inspiration wholly. 
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Calovius supported the same theory by the declaration that 
* not one jot or tittle should in any wise pass from the Law. 
Similarly speak Quenstedt and Hollaz. 


It thus appears, to speak briefly, that the Lutheran divines of 
this period regarded every word and every /etter of the Serip- . 
tures as the dZrect utterance and work. of. the Holy Ghost. 


3. Objections Answered. 


It could hardly escape the notice of these Protestant scholasties 
that the views propounded and defended by them encountered 
many difficulties, and were liable to serious objections; but theo- 
logieal ingenuity and acuteness were then, as always, ready with 
à plausible answer. 

a. When it was asked how on this basis the evident differences 
of style among the sacred writers were to be accounted for, Cal- 
ovius said plainly: ** The cause of different methods of expres- 
8&ion is that the Holy Spirit makes each one to speak just as he 
wishes.! 

Quenstedt and Hollaz point to the manifoldness of the con- 
tents of the Scripture which, they say, demands a corresponding 
variety of style. They also assume an accommodation on the 
part of the Holy Ghost to the individual peculiarities of the sa- 
ered writers? making him thereby the cleverest of imitators. 

A somewhat fuller form of reply to this objection was 
that the Holy Ghost, as the Lord of all gifts of utterance, could 
speak as he would, and vary his style according to his pleasure. 
In dietating to each sacred writer, he chose just such methods of 
expression as that person would have chosen had he been writing 
undera voluntary impulse. So carefully did the divine author 
adapt himself to the individuality and the grade of culture of 
each one. 


b. To the charge of barbarisms or solecisms in style, a flat de- 
nial was returned. 

Hollaz declares: * The style of the sacred Scriptures is digni- 
fied, worthy of the divine Majesty, and is disfigured by no gram- 
mmaticeal fault, by no barbarism or solecism. To maintain the . 
contrary is blasphemy." 
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4. More Liberal V2ews. 


A few Lutheran theologians had the courage to array them- 
gelves against the doctrinal exaggerations of their contemporaries, 
though the result was to draw upon themselves the charge of un- 
soundness in the faith, and even the accusation of positive heresy. 
Chief among them were Musaeus and Calixtus. 


a. Musaeus (t 1681) ventured to express doubts whether inspi- 
ration extended to the words as well as to the matter of the Serip- 
tures. He even desighated verbal inspiration as an undecided and 
improbable opinion. But for this hardihood he was violently op- 
posed by the zealous orthodox divines, especially by Calovius, 
and was compelled to retract his utterances. 

b. Calixtus(t 1656) wished to distinguish between revelation 
or inspiration «n. the strict. sense, and mere d?vóne assistance. 
To the former he would ascribe only the chief doctrines of the 
Seriptures, viz., those relating to human redemption and final sal- 
vation. For other things which might be learned from the 


light of nature or through experienee, heclaimed only that divine : 


assistance which guarded the saered writers from error, and en- 
abled them to record that which was * consonant with fact, true, 
worthy and suitable For these too free views Calixtus found 
himself charged with heresy.! 


5. The Lutheran Symbols. 


The silenee of the Lutheran symbolie books respecting inspira- 
tion has often been remarked. The explanation seems to be that 
the fact is presupposed, while, for various reasons, implied in what 
has been said above, no specific zAeory is proposed. Incidental 
expressions are found in the Apology, in the Smaleald Articles, 
and in the Formula of Coneord, which confirm this view. 


II. Reformed. 


The Reformed churches of the continent were generally in 
harmony with the Lutheran in their doctrine of sacred Seripture. 
Within the former a somewhat animated controversy was carried 
on respecting the inspiration of the vowel-points of the Hebrew 
text. The principal disputants were the two Buxtorfis, father 
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(t 1639) and son (t 1664), professors àt Basle, on the one side, and 
Leo Capellus on fhe other. The former asserted both the an- 
tiquity and divine origin of the vowel-pointes, as essential to any 
. true doctrine of inspiration. The latter claimed them :as a later 
growth upon the text, and appealed, in confirmation of his view, 
to both Jewish and. Christian testimonies. The orthodox opinion 
was finally confirmed and formulated in the Formula Consensus 
Helvetic? (1615), which declares that *not only the consonantes, 
but also the vowels—either the points themselves, or at least the 
meaning of the points—were inspired by God.' 

, It is undeniable, however, that some divines in the Reformed 
churches entertained less rigid views. This was particularly true 
of the French theologians of the school of Saumur, who could 
admit, e. g., without seruple, that the New Testament . writers 
had misapprehended the meaning of those of the. Old, or had 
fallen into errors of memory. | 

.German Reformed theologíians also, like Junius Piscator and 
othera, were in like manner inclined to liberal views. In both the 
French and Swiss Reformed churches the radieal and rationalistic 
views of Le Clere generally found wide and welcome reception. 
Pietet, e. g., professor at Geneva in 1702, taught that inspiration 
in Seripture was limited to those truths which men can attain only 
by the aid of revelation proper. The revelation, of course, never 
extended to matter knowable by means of the natural faculties. 
For these, divine guidance in preventing errors was amply suffi- 
cient. 


III. Roman Catholic. 


A reaction against the exaggerated orthodoxy and extreme lit- 
eralism of the Protestant theologians was inevitable, and actually 
appeared in various quarters. "We notice first the Roman Cath- 
olics. 


1. The Canons of Trent incidentally refer to the Scriptures as 
a * dietation of the Holy Ghost, but determine nothing otherwise 
eoncerning the theory of inspiration. ^ Ecclesiastical opinion, 
however, practically declared that the Scriptures and their author- 
ity were dependent upon and subordinate to the authority of the 
church. 


2. Bellarmine ( 1620) contended that the original commission 
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of the apostles concerned preaching and not writing; that their 
epistles were merely occasional letters, and did not fundamentally 
affect doctrine. He maintained that the sacred penmen formed 
the determination to write from existing circumstances, and at- 
tributed to God such a direction or assistance only as allowed the 
preservation of their spontaneity. He made a broad distinction 
between the prophetie and historical writers, holding that the kind 
of aid rendered to each was different, and adapted to their needs. 
He says: '** God aided the prophets in one way, and the historical 
writers in another. To the former he revealed the future, and 
assisted them so that nothing false should mingle with what 
they wrote. To the latter he did not always reveal what they 
should write, but only stirred them up to write what they had 
seen and heard and remembered. At the same time he helped 
them not to write anything false; but this assistance did not ex- 
elude labor on their part." ? 

All this indieates a disposition to limit the province of. imme- 
diate inspiration as 1nuch as possible. 

3. Several of the most learned papal doctors were inclined to 
limit strict inspiration to the essential articles of faith,* and to 
maintain that in other matters, e. g., historical narratives, the sa- 
ered writers were left to themselves, and might sometimes err. 
Pighius says boldly: * Matthew and John were able to err in 
memory, and to faleify." "The Jesuits were especially loose in 
their views, and were ready to concede the fallibility of prophets and 
apostles. For this, however, they were condemned in 1586 by 
the faculties of Louvain and Douai. 

Critical investigations upon the canon and the doctrine of in- 
Spiration were actually instituted during this period, and were 
perhaps mainly possible in the Catholie ehurch. "Those of Rich- 
ard Simon were especially famous, and did much to impair belief 
in the divinity and canonical authority of the books of the Bible, 
especially of the Old Testament. His opinions were certainly 
inconsistent with the acceptance of the theory of verbal and lit- 
eralinspiration. He taught that inspiration should be viewed as 
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an act of divine Providence, by which the sacred writers were in 
general directed, and were preserved from dangerous errors. This 
and nothing more. The learned Oratorian remarked that *it was 
for Protestants only to fear and take offense at the resulta of crit- 
icism. . Catholies could have no such scruples, because their faith 
did not depend merely on the sacred text."! 


IV. Arminian. 


The Arminians shared the Catholie breadth and looseness of 
view respecting our doctrine, though from another point of view, 
in the interest of reason rather than of the chureh. The endency 
was to limit the field of inspiration still further, though in their 
doctrinal system and publie writings they did not oppose the cur- 
rent ecclesiastieal doctrine.  Looseness of view among the Ar- 
minians was greatly promoted by intercourse and connection with 
the Socinians. 

1. Limborch (t 1712) expressed himself concerning the ques- 
tion only with the greatest caution, saying that *as the apostles, 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, set about their task, so also 
in writing they were so far directed that they could commit no 
error either in expressing the sense itself, or in recording the 
words which expressed the divine sense. ? 

Other theologians showed themselves less timid. 


2. Grotius (T 1645) would concede inspiration, in the proper 
sense of the term, to the prophetie writings alone, but wholly de- 
nied it in the case of the historical books, refusing to put them 
in the same category, on the ground that historical narrative 
needed no ingpiration. Iis exaet words are these: *Not all 
books which are in the Hebrew eanon were dictated by the Holy 
Spirit. I do not deny that they were written with pious intent, 
but there was no need that histories should be dictated by the 
Holy Ghost. It was enough that the writer had a clear recollec- 
tion of the things seen."? | 

He specifies the writings of Luke as an example: *If Luke 
recorded only what the Holy Ghost dictated to him, why did he 
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make appeal to his investigations?! (Grotius conceded the can- 
onicity of Luke's writings, but only on the ground that in the 
opinion of the primitive ehurch they *are true, pious, and treat 
of important subjects." ? 

9. Episcopius (t 1643) goes still further, and says that the sa- 
ered writers might readily err, since in historical and related 
kinds of eomposition, for which the unaided human faculties 
were sufficient, they were left wholly to themselves. To the ob- 
jection that on this basis they might err even in essential things, 
he replies'that God did not entrust matters of great moment to 
human weakness, but reserved them to his own guidance and 
control.? 

He argues also against the striet view of inspiration, that many 
books of Scripture either contain nothing which others had not 
given in greater detail or at least are not especially edifying. 
Mention is also made of the fact that the so-called canonical writ- 
ings were not collected in obedience to express divine command.* 


4. Le Clere (t 17837), one of the most learned theologians of his 
age, held that genuine divine revelation renders inspiration need- 
less. The prophecies themselves were communicated by revela- 
tion to the prophets, who carefully remembered them, but re- 
corded them, each in his own style, so that it could not be said 
that'they repeated the very words which they had heard.* 

The historical books require no inspiration, and prove their ac- 
tual want of the same by internal contradictions. Equally un- 
necessary is the supposition of inspiration in the case of the doc- 
trinal books of the Old Testament ; and as for the New Testa- 
ment, the * asszstance? of the Holy Ghost was amply sufficient for 
all purposes. | 

Christ had promised that the *Spirit of the Father' should 
speak through the disciples (Matt. 10: 20), but this he interpreted 
to refer to the spirit of holiness and steadfastness with which they 
would endure persecutions, and defend their doctrine. 


! Votum pro Pace Ecclesiast. 
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The promise that the Spirit should * guide the disciples into all 
truth, &c.,' (John 16:13,) was explained as teaching that divine 
aid would be given to strengthen the memory, and make needed 
explanations of truth. The apostles did not elaim inspiration or 
deem it necessary to the validity of the doctrinal contents of their 
writings. 

The views of Le Clere here had much in common with those 
of Spinoza. 

It thus appears that the Arminian view of inspiration implied 
a great relaxation of the strictness of the general Protestant 
chureh doctrine; among other things, greatly widening the field 
of spontaneity and conscious personal activity on.the part of the 

sacred writers. 


V. Socinian. 


- The Socinians did not by any means deny the act of inspira- 
tion, but were otherwise grossly inconsistent in their views. The 
Raeovian Catechism (preface) teaches that *the Holy Ghost dic- 
tated the matter of Scripture to the apostles, and sometimes the 
very words, so that they were his mere instrumente.' Inspiration 
is conceived as the immediate and coéreive operation of an out- 
side Power upon the saered writers, rather than the inter-pene- 
tration of their personality by a higher Influence, and thus the 
gelf-conseious elevation of their human faeculties to apprehend the 
divine truth and will. Socinianism here occupies common ground 
with High Lutheran and Keformed orthodoxy. 


]. Faustus Socinus himself confesses that the authors of Scrip- 
ture wrote *under the impulse of the divine Spirit and.at his 
dictation,'! yet he elsewhere says that the * natural abilities of the 
New Testament writers were abundantly sufficient for the com- 
munication of doctrine, under which he would include only the 
most weighty practical truths. He limits inspiration to essential 
things, and admits without seruple slight errors of memory, whieh . 
do not in any way affect the truth of the saered narrative. So- 
cinus has no hesitation in exalting the New Testament above the 
Old, and in declaring that *the reading of the latter, while use- 
ful, is by no means necessary.' 


! Lectiones Sacrae, p. 287. 
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To the Socinians the énspération of the Bible was a ques- 
tion quite subordinate in importance to that of its human and 
historic credébélity, and the divinity of written words was of far less 
moment than that of the general Christian faith and order. They 
came to feel less and less concern about difficulties and apparent 
discrepancies in Seripture, and were inclined to cut and clip it ae- 
eording to their own subjective ideas of reason and common sense. 
The ever growing looseness of view among these sectaries was 
eoineident with, and based upon the ever increasing breadth of 
provinee and number of functions assigned to reason in its rela- 
tion to Revelation. 


VI. Mystic. 


The mysties of the seventeenth century, as those of the Ref- 
ormation era and other periods, tended to exalt unduly the 
teaching of the illuminating Spirit, and to disparage the value of 
the written Word. "The Scriptures were treated very generally 
as a merely subordinate revelation, and sometimes as a detriment 
to that inward revelation which alone is true and immediate. 
Thus— 

1. Christian Hoburg said: * Seripture is an old, cold and dead 
thing, which makes men mere Pharises." 

2. Arndt: * Christ is the living book in whom we read, and 
from whom we should learn." 

9. Weigel: * Scripture, as such, is a dead letter, and an empty 
word which sounds through the air." 


4. Foe. 


George Fox (t 1691), founder of the sect of Quakers, declared : 
« It is not the Seriptures, but the Holy Spirit by which opinions 
and religions are to be tried." 


9. Barclay. 


Robert Barelay (t 1690), the principal theologian of the same de- 
nomination, taught that *Holy Writ is not the original source of 
knowing the truth ; it is no adequate rule for doctrines and morals. 
* * * ]t is subordinate to the Holy Spirit, from whom it de- 
rives its excellence. 

Even when the Bible was nominally received and confessed as 
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authoritative, ideas wEre often aseribed to its divine Author, the 
Holy Ghost, which in reality were only the products of a morbid 
and enthusiastic fancy. 


6. Spener (t 1705), observing the reaction setting in among the 
orthodox divines in favor of exaggerated notions of literal inspi- 
ration, endeavored to mediate between the two parties, and on the 
true Protestant principle, reconcile the teaching of the inward 
Spirit with the authority of the written Word. His effort was 
to enhance the value placed upon the Bible both by the people 
and the theologians.! 

In his personal views he confesses, with the mysties, that the 
mere letter of Seripture is powerless and dead ; but against them 
he declares that, *our feelings are not the norm of truth, but di- 
vine truth is the norm of our feelings. "The rule of truth exists 
in the divine word, apart from ourselves." ? 

With equal earnestness did he oppose the dead mechanism of 
church orthodóxy, and maintain the independence of the Serip- 
ture writers. lle says: ** Assuredly the things the apostles wrote, 
they understood; and did not produce sounds like parrots. But 
the understanding demands its own images or ideas which it 
forms, drawing them either from within or from some other 
source," ? 


», 


VII. Opinion in England. 


Publie opinion was not so generally or profoundly stirred upon 


.the question of inspiration either among the cehurehmen or dis- 


senters of England, as among the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches of the Continent. Still the subject was not without in- 
terest, and some opinions were expressed which are worthy of 
record. 


1l. Archbishop T'llotson. 


This prelate (t 1694) hesitated to declare himself frankly re- 
speeting the ertent of inspiration. lle is not sure whether the 
divine superintendence merely secured the Seripture writers 
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et 


against error in the delivery of doctrine Znd narration of fact, 
while each was left to his own style and manner of expression ; 
or, whether everything written was iminediately dictated, words 
and plirases as well as sense, so that human authors were merely 
the peninen or instruments of the Spirit. Ie is only clear that 
the measure of inspiration was in every case suflicient to secure 
the end of Seripture, viz., to inform the world of the mind and 
will of God.! : 

He is zncléned to think that Moses wrote tlie account of that 
in whieh he was personally concerned without immediate revela- 
tion; that Solomon, by natural and aequired wisdom, might utter 
his sententious Proverbs; that the evangelists might record what 
they saw and heard, or learned from others; that Paul might 
make certain local allusions contained in his epistles without im- 
mediate dietation. He finds probable argument for this view; e. 
g., in the verbal disagreemente combined with the substantial har- 
mony of the Evangelists, in the various readings of the Old and 


New Testaments, &c? He finally, though with apparent hesita- 
tion, coneludes that the Spirit of God did reveal to the peniuen 


of the Scriptures what was necessary to be revealed ; and as to 
all other things, that he did seeure thein from any material error 
or mistake in what they have delivered. 

Not very profound or venturesome utterances for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England. 


2. Burnet. 


Burnet, bishop of Salisbury (t 1715), argues that inspiration 
left the sacred writers to the use of their own faculties, and to 
their previous customs and habits. .The object of God was to 
give such representations of matters of faet as inight work upon 
and affect belief. The order of time and striet words, not affect- 
ing this end, might vary according to occasion. 

As to the doctrinal part, i. e., the rules of life given, or the propo- 
sitions laid down, all must aequiesce in them as the voice of God. 
The explanations or arguments supporting these may be of vari- 
ous value, and are to be estimated according to their intrinsie 
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character. Brnet says, expressly: * When the divine writers 
argue upon any point, we are always bound to believe the conclu- 
sions that their reasonings end in, as parts of divine revelation ; 
but we are not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent to 
all the premises made use of by them in their whole extent ; un- 
less it appears plainlv that they affirm the premises as expressly . 
as they do the conclusions proved by them."! 


3. Bawter. 


Richard Baxter (t 1691), among the dissenting divines of Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, is noteworthy for his somewhat 
latitudinarian position on the question before us. He would limit 
inspiration to the subject-matter of Scripture. He says: "The 
Seripture is like a man's body, where some parts are but for the 
preservation of the rest, and may be maimed without death. The 
sense is the soul of Scripture, and the letters but the body or ve- 
hicle. The doctrine of the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Decalogue 

18 the vital part, and Christianity itself. The Old Testament let- 
ter (written as we have it about Ezra's time) is that vehicle, whieh ' 
is as imperfect as the levelation. of these times was.  Dut as 
after Christ's inearnation and ascension, the Spirit was more 
abundantly given, and the Revelation more perfeet and sealed, 
80 the doctrine is more full, and the velücle or body, that is, are 
less imperfect and more sure to us; 8&0 that he that doubteth of 
the truth of some words in the Old 'Festament, or of some cir- 
eumstanees in the New, hath no reason to doubt therefore of the 
Christian religion, of which these doctrines are but the vehicle 
or body, sufficient to ascertain of the truth of the llistory and 
Doctrine." ? 


4. John Owen. 


Very different from the attitude of Baxter was that oecupied 
by the Puritan divine, John Owen (t 1633), who was quite in ae- 
eord upon this subject with the Lutheran and Keformed seholas- 
tics of the Continent, and may be taken as an example of the ex- 
tremely rigid views prevalent among most of the contemporary 
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Puritans in England. He treats inspiration from the standpoint 
of prophecy, and makes it, on the divine side, to be *an act of 
the Holy Ghost in eommuniecating his mifid to the prophets." ! 
From this point of view three things enter into it : 


a. The inspiration of the minds of holy. men with the knowl- 
. edge and apprehension of the things communicated to them. 
b. The suggestion of words to express what their minds con- ' 
ceived. 
e. The guidance of their hands in setting down the words sug- 


gested. 


If either of these requisites were wanting, the Scriptures could 
not be absolutely and every way divine and infallible.? 


As to the ezfent of inspiration, he observes: * It is not enough 
to satisfy us that the doctrines mentioned are preserved entire : 
every tittle and iota of the word of God must come under our 
eonsideration as being as such from God." 

Again: *' The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
immediately and entirely given out by God himself, his mind 
being in thein represented to ue without the least interveniency 
of such mediums and ways as were capable of giving change or 
alteration of the least letter or syllable." 


Careful study shows that he intended to reject, and perhaps 
with equal emphasis, two opposite errors: one, that the matter 
only of the Holy Scripture was divinely communieated, while 
the verbal expression was left to the natural faculties ; and the 

other, that the ininds of the saered peninen were under such co- 
óüreive influence from above that they became mere machines. 
All used their own intellects and powers, and the Holy Spirit 
suggested such words as were familiar to each, but yet in such 
way that the words fixed upon were from hiin as directly and cer- 
tainly as if they had been spoken to them by an audible voiece,"$ 
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H. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION DURING 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The ultra-orthodox doctrine of inspiration affirmed by the Lu- 
theran and Reformed scholasties of the seventeenth century was 
during the succeeding orie greatly modified and limited,—in many 
quartere wholly abrogated. Some powerful specific agencies 
were at work to produce these radieal ehanges. Among them 
may be mentioned on the one side, the influence of Spinoza and 
his philosophie system, as well as that of. English Deism ; on the 
other, the rise of Pietism. Each contributed in its own way 
and measure. But more than this: the old theories seemed to 
eome in eonfliet with almost every aspect of the progressive 
thought of the eighteenth century, and were outlawed by reason 
of the difficulties and contradictions in which they involved their 
advocates, as well as by the positive advance in criticism, exe- 
gesis and philosophy. The real attack on the strict Lutheran 
doctrine began about the end of the seventeenth century, 
and took two main directions, a historie and a philosophie. "The 
foriner concerned the doctrine of inspiration in general, and its 
practical application to specific books and passages; the latter ex- 
tended to revelation as well as inspiration, and partook rather of 
a philosophie and dogmatie eharaeter! ^ The one kind was de- 
termined, as just indicated, by the progress both of criticism and 
interpretation, as well as by that of historieal theology in general. 
Most important here was Semler, who really inaugurated the rev- 
olutionary epoch in German theology.? 

Attaeks of the second sort were probably at least an indirect 
result of the influence of the writings of Spinoza, while they 
were greatly furthered by the aid of the Kantian philosophy and 
its application to theology?  Eaeh in its way eontributed power- 
fully not only to the overthrow of old ideas, but to the develop- 
ment of a freer philosophical interpretation of the idea and theory 
of inspiration. 

As the result of the coworking of all influences there followed 
a notable reconstruction of the doctrine. EHeneeforward inspira- 
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tion, even among divines of reputed orthodoxy, was conceived not in 
an isolated way, but as standing in organie union with the col- 
leetive mental and spiritual life of the sacred writers. It was re- 
ferred chiefly to tlie kernel of saving truth, and to other contents 
of Seripture only aecording to the measure of their eonneetion 
with this. Distinetions of degree in inspiration were also con- 
ceded, German theologians in general no longer maintaining the 
universal and absolute infallibility of all details of the sacred 
records. 

Accurate grouping of the various views that now demand our 
notice is by no means an easy task. We inay, however, begin 
with— ' 


L The Rationalistic. 


1l. Pfaff. 

Pfaff (t 1760) was among the earliest Lutheran theologians 
who, in his treatment of the doctrine, betrayed a clear tendeney 
to a radical departure from rigid and traditional views. He die- 
tinguished different degrees in inspiration. 

a. Immediate revelation, made to the apostles and other writers 
of the New Testament concerning matters either wholly or in 
part unknown before. 

b. Zmmediate direction, in the setting forth of parts which 
were known to them before, as also in the development of doc- 
trine. 

c. Divine permássion in presenting those things which required 
neither ' revelation" nor *immediate guidance.' 


This last and lowest degree was consistent with purely hu- 
man ideas. ! 


9. Toliner. 


Tóllner published in 1772 a treatise, entitled * Die góttliche 
Eingebung der heiligen Sehrift, which constitutes one of the 
most important works for the history of inspiration during this 
period. He sought to show that the doctrine in question is not 
go vital to Christianity as commonly supposed. . Revealed religion 
does not stand or fall with the divine inspiration of a book, and 
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excessive regard for the mere letter of Seripture must involve one 
in eontinual doubt and perplexity, through the progress of criti- 
eism and general science. Having proved, as he thinks, by hie- 
torie evidence that the freer view of inspiration has been the con- 
trolling one in every age, Tóllner proceeds to the execution of his 
main purpose, adopting therfor and making rigorous use of the 
analytie method. The chief peculiarities of his view may be thus 
briefly summed up: 


a. There are five degrees of inspiration, and the differentiating 
element in each is the measure of the supernatural divine coóp- 
eration.. These degrees he analyses and distinguishes with philo- 
sophieal precision, though without attempting to decide what 
special degree is found in a given passage of Seripture. 


b. The divine authority of the Bible is ensured even without 
inspiration. 

c. Inspiration is a *mere syvnergism, or an assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, through which the sacred writers were preserved 
from error, and were enabled to compose their writings in a man- 
ner consonant with the end in view. 


d. A broad distinetion is to be made between the Seriptures 
and the word of God. | 


It need scarcely be said that the general results of Tóllner's 
investigatio s in this KGpartont were wholly favorable to nega- 
&ve criticism. ? 


3. *Senler. 


Semler (t 1791) founder of the Sehool of so-called * histor- 
ical biblical eritieism,' took for his point of departure, moraésty, 
or general utility as constituting the essential character of the 
divine, since it. facilitates spiritual goodness in mankind.? Moral 
improvement, therefore, is the essence of all religion. The Spirit 
of Christ is nothing else than the living apprehension and exhi- ' 
bition of moral truth in the fulness of its divine extent,? and in- 
spiration is a spiritual-divine power of truth, or of the ever 
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forth-going word of God, which he, as it were, himself speaks 
within a man, and. * * * in such a manner that he becomes 
sure that it is the instruction of God." 

As matter of fact, Semler reduced inspiration from a human- 
subjective point of view to a mere devout frame of mind, and 
the * testimonium Spiritus Sancti to the advantage to be derived 
from the Scriptures for inoral improvement and edification. 

His practical application of these theories to the saered canon 
and to theology in general needs no exposition here. 


4. Micheelis. 


Michaelis (t 1791) wholly denied the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the *testimonium Spiritus Sancti? and the * fides divina" 
in connection with the doctrine of inspiration, eonceding only 
that a *good sound human understanding would find in the Scrip- 
tures themselves the proof of their divinity. He frankly con- 
fessed in his * Dogmatik" that, *firmly as he was convinced of the 
truth of revelation, he had never in his life experienced the wit- 
ness of the Holy Ghost, nor had he found in the entire Bible one 
word concerning it.' 


5. Griesbach. 


Griesbach (t 1812) distinguished mediate natural inspiration, 
general religious enthusiasm, and providentia] guidance. The 
* witness of the Spirit' in reference to the Seriptures was of less 
importance in his eyes than their usefulness for the moral im- 
provement of manj * authority? gave place to adaptedness to the 
end proposed. Someidea of his doctrinal attitude inay be gained 
from the following passage: * The impartation of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost qualified the disciples for the 
apostolie calling, and therefore for the composition of the writings 
necessarily eonneeted with it. For extraordinary occasions there 
was bestowed a new, wonderful enduement of the Holy Spirit, 
but in addition, the natural mental activities of the saered writers 
were preserved by Providence from ser?ous error. How far the 
individual eonstituent parts of the sacred Scriptures have arisen 
from the one and the other source, cannot be distinguished, and 


! Id., 46. 
* Beck, Dogm.-gesch., 121. 
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. is not distinguished by the apostles themselves. Therefore the 
biblieal idea of inspiration is the theocratie *in-spiriting* of the 
men, not of the writings, for they were not * in-spirited? to write. 


6. Henke. 


Henke (f 1809) gave full and free expression to the rational- 
istic view, when he said that the sacred writers were moved to 
literary composition, and actually entered upon the work, from - 
the desire of being serviceable to others, and from the opportunity 
thus presented ; that they made choice of material according to - 
the peculiar necessities of time and place, drew the facts theim- 
selves from the abundant resources of their own knowledge, the 
arrangement and embellishment of the same from their individual 
natural endowments, and the words from the habit and manner of 
speaking eustopary to each one.! 

Every element which enters into the composition of the Scrip- 
tures is here referred to merely natural motives and causes? 


T. Herder. 


Herder (t 1803) is most conveniently and correctly mentioned 
here, both as a rationalist (though not of the school of Semler), 
and as a forerunner of Schleiermacher. 

He sought to do away with what he viewed as the old material- 
istic idea of an inspired writing. As humanity, in the genuine 
sense, was to him the highest thing, 80, said he, in order to hu- 
inanize the Bible, which is the most human of all books, it must 
be read in a thoroughly human way. Inspiration, according to 
the orthodox interpretation, he charaeterizes as «onsense. A 
low habit of thinking in the dark ages liked to conceive of 
one who was moved by the divineSpirit, as an organ pipe through 
whieh the wind blows,—an empty machine from which all 
thoughts of its own are far removed. — Cabbalistie ideas first gave 
birth to the conception of a sacred writing as a connected whole. 
These ideas were then propagated by the Alexandrian philosophy, 
and entered into Christianity. In the confliet with heretics, an 
appeal was made to an en-spired. Word, and with the increase of 
ignorance, the lordship of 4n-spération was founded, upon which 
finally Seholastieism set it seal. The word of God is nothing 


V'Lineam., Instit. Fidis Christ., p. 89. 
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else than light—insight; among the Hebrews spirit and word 
were one. The Spirit whieh Christ promised to his followers 
was only his doctrine, his memory, his illuminated likeness.! 


II. More Evangelical. 


1. Stapfer. 

This divine, theological professor at Berne (t 1175)says: ** We 
must distinguish between those parts of the sacred Scriptures 
which were written by the émmed:iate inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and those which have been eonsigned to writing by hie 
direction only. To the former class belong the peculiar diseov- 
eries of revelation respecting the way of salvation, predictions, etc. 
To the latter class belong truths already known from natural re- 
ligion." 

He adds, however: * Nor was any error permitted to creep in 
with regard even to the minutest fact or cireumstance.  Allalike 
comes to us through inspiration, and is of equal precision, whether 
it be by revelation, observation, or reasoning ; if we follow the 
- latter, there can be no error in our conclusions, except by not 
properly applying the laws of interpretation." 


III. Swedenborg. 


Swedenborg's (t 1772) doctrine of inspiration is unique and ob- 
secure. An adequate conception of it is to be gained only from 
the study of his writings, or at least from a detailed exposition of 
his views by one of his initiated disciples. "The reader is re- 
ferred, among other sources of information, to an article by Rev. 
Chauncey Giles, in the /Vorth Amerscan Review, October, 187 8, 
pp. 314—319. Some of the following statements are taken from 
that paper. 

With Swedenborg, the Seriptures and the word of God .are 
identical, and are divine truth itself. * If the Word were not 
true," he says, * we could know nothing of God, of heaven or of 
hell, of life after death, and still less of the Lord." He held 
that man has no innate knowledge, but must learn everything 
he knows in every sphere. Revelation, therefore, is absolutely 
indispensable to teach him of beings and worlds that may exist 


beyond the realm of the senses. : 


1 Yom: Geist des C hrist., Werke zur Theol., XII: 235—6. . Baur, III: 441. 
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It is to be noted that Swedenborg applies the term * word of 
God, not to our eanonieal books, but to another Seripture ante- 
dating and superior to ours. He calls it the *Scripture of an- 
gels; He advances also to another identification. As the Serip- 
ture is the * word of God, so the *word of God? is the Lord 
himself. As God descended in order to become veritable man in 
the Son, so also does the Word—the divine proceeding from the 
Lord—that is, the Lord himself, descend through three stages to 
man. These stages are the celestial, the spiritual, and the natural. 

In regard to those of the commonly reeeived Scriptures which 
he admitted as canonical, he seems to have taught degrees of in- - 
spiration, for he distinguished the immediate utterances of God 
himself from those made by angels in his behalf. ** The books 
spoken by the Lord, by the mouths of the prophets, were the 
five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, First and Second Samuel, : 
First'and Second Kings, the Psalms, and all the Prophets from 
Isaiah to Malachi, the four Gospels and the Revelation." *'The 
other books of the so-called canon are good and useful, and pos- 
sess about the same kind and amount of inspiration generally ac- 
corded to the whole Bible, but they do not contain a connected 
spiritual meaning, and they are not therefore the word of the 

Lord, and they do not claim to be."! 

. . All the sacred books alike stand in imperative need of a new 
revelation—that of Swedenborg—to render them intelligible. 

Inspiration itself is the divine choice and use of natural forms 
for the expression of spiritual and eternal truth. Under the su- 
pernatural influence, speech and reeord alike become the faithful 
reflection of the Higher and Supreme Will. 

With reference to the ezfent of inspiration, Swedenborg would 
seem to have accepted the verbal theory. At all events, he held 
single words of Seripture to be of so great importance as to fear, 
from the loss of the smallest of them, great peril to the whole con- 
nection of a passage. He appeals to the counting of the letters 
by the Massoretes as an arrangement of mu Providence for 
the preservation of the Scriptures from injury? 

The same verbal theory is suggested by his view that absolutely 
everything in Seripture is significant. Even the numbers and 


! N. A. Review, October, 1878, 310. 
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the proper names have a spiritual meaning. Oftentimes the 
Seripture authors understood their own utteranees only in their 
natural import, but this is of no importance. "The essential 
thing is that every word spoken should be the natural exponent 
of a divine truth, and that the Lord always provided for. There 
is not a word in the wildest vision of the prophets, in the driest 
genealogy, in the most natural precept, which does not embody 
a divine truth." ! 


IV. Opinion in England. 


The indirect effect of Spinoza's thought, and the more direct 
influence of English divines above referred to, were seen in the 
loose ideas concerning inspiration prevalent both among ehurch- 
men and dissenters of England during the last century. The 
tendency was now, as it had been to some extent before, to limit 
the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit upon the saered 
writers to the religious element of the coimnmunieations, and ex- 
elude it from all extraneous to that province. Among the opin- 
ions which diverged more or less from the standards of strict or- 
thodoxy were those of— 


1. Whitby. 


The views of Whitby (1 1726) upon inspiration may be ar- 
ranged under two heads: 


a. Nature. . 


As to its nature, it consists in such an impression by the Holy ' 
Ghost on the brain of a Scripture writer as to impart a clear idea 
of that which he wishes to communicate. QCertainty is always 
given that the message is from God.?. 


b. Extent. 


Two kinds or degrees of inspiration are distinguished : 

That of euggesteon, involving the communieation of truth before 
unknown. This wasexemplified primarily in the case of the proph- 
ets, though the apostles also, especially John, in writing the À poc- 
alypse, gave evidence of the working of the same power. 

That of dérection. 'Fhis implied such a divine superintendence 


. ! N. A. Review, October, 1878, s. 818. 
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as secured the sacred writers against all error, but presupposed 
that the general substance of:the message was previously known 
by natural means — reason or education, or antecedent revelation. 

Whitby would nowhere admit slips of memory on the part of 
the apostles, nor would he concede that they determined praeti- 
eal questions on grounds of human expediency, apart from the 
direction of the Holy Spirit. 

He contended for such a kind and degree of inspiration as se- 
eured perfect certainty as to the truth written, but not for the 
theory of verbal, mechanical dietation. 


9. Samuel Clarke. 


Dr. Clarke (t 1729) insisted upon a careful observance of the 
distinetion between prophetic writings on the one hand, and his- 
torieal and moral compositions on the other. He says that *in 
the prophetie books, where the subject-matter was entirely new 
to the prophet himself, and very often perhaps not understood 
by him, it is very plain that inspiration means that the whole was 
dictated to the inspired writers, either in a vision, or by an angel, 
or otherwise, according as it pleased God to reveal himself at 
divers times and in diverse manners. But in the historieal and 
moral books of Seripture, wherein the writers had themselves 
perfect knowledge of the facts recorded and of the doctrine 
taught, it was abundantly sufficient that they had such assistance 
of the Holy Spirit guiding them into a// truth, as enabled them 
to express their own thoughts in their own words, with an effec- 
tual security that they should not err in the manner of delivering 
the doetrine which they were commanded to teach.! 


8. Calamy. 


Ed. Calamy (t 1732) held that the divine assistance given to the 
Sacred writers extended both to the formation of their conceptions 
and the framing of their writings; and that the assistance was of 
such sort as to prevent the insertion of anything false, or the omis- 
sion of any necessary truth. The Spirit immediately suggested 
and dictated such things as were matters of 'pure revelation, and 
illuminated their minds in the several doctrinal and practical 
truths they delivered in writing. 


! Works, vol. II: 86. 
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The Holy Ghost used the sacred penmen as reasonable crea- 
tures, and made use of their judgments, memories and affections, 
but they acted under his guidance in the whole of their work. 

Natural difference of style and language, the Spirit did not ob- 
literate but permitted in the writings drawn up under his con- 
duet, save in some places where he thought fit to interfere in 
some particular strains of majesty and authority. 

Inspiration.did not imply immediate revelation. One is prop- 
erly said to be inspired, if under such conduct of the divine 
Spirit as secures him from mistake and error.! 


4. Doddrsdge. 


Doddridge (*1751) distinguished different kinds or degrees of 
inspiration, after the manner of Whitby. 


a. Inspiration of Superintendence. 


This implies such a direction of the mind of a human writer 
of the Scriptures, that he is made more secure from error than 
he could have been by the mere use of his natural faculties. 
Complete freedom from error in declaring doctrines and stating 
faets implies plenary or full inspiration. Here many things may 
be known and recorded by the employment of the writer's un- 
aided powers. The absolute truth of contents, both as to fact 
and doctrine, implies full inspiration, though the words, phrases, 
and manner be left to the human author, and imperfection of 
style and method be the result. In a book intended to teach truth 
for praetieal ends, such defects furnish no warrant for rejecting 
its authority. The New Testament was written under this in- 
gpiration.? 


b. Inspiration of Elevation. 


Where this occurs, such elevation of human powers is implied 
as to make the resulting productions more sublime, noble and 
pathetie than they could be as the result of merely natural genius. 
À part of the Bible was written under this inspiration. God 
only ean draw the line here between the natural and the super- 


! Inspiration of the Old and. New Testaments, pp. 90 ff. 
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natural. Sueh inspiration may possibly have existed in the case 
of some heathen writers. 


c. Inspiration of Suggestion. 


This is the highest kind, and exists when God speaks directly 
to the mind, communicating what it could not otherwise know, 
dictating every word, making the human author a mere auditor 
or secretary of the divine. The Apocalypse and some other parts 
of the New Testament were written under this influence.! 


5. Bishop Warburton. 


This prelate ( 1779) calls the verbal dietation theory of inspi- 
ration *a spurious opinion, begotten in the Jewéesh church by 
superstition, and nursed up by mistaken piety in the C'Arest?an, 
which hath almost passed into an article of faith. * — This shows 
incidentally the strength &nd prevalence of orthodox views in 
England during his day. 

After stating the objections to the strict theory, and, as he 
thinks, proving their validity, he sets forth his own idea of inspi- 
ration somewhat as follows: * The Holy Spirit so directed the 
pens of the writérs that no considerable error should fall from 
"them. He enlightened their minds with his immediate influence 
in all such matters as were necessary for the instruction of the 
church, but was content to preserve them by the more ordinary 
means of providence from any mistakes of consequence concern- 
ing those things which they had learned by the common way of 
information. In short, he watehed over them incessantly, but 
with so suspended a hand as permitted the use, and left them to 
the guidance of their own faculties while they kept clear of 
error." ? | 

He anticipates and refutes the objection that this *partial in- 
gpiration,' so called, does not enable us to distinguish the parts 
of Seripture whieh were written under the influence of the Spir- 
it, and those which were the product of human knowledge only. 
« Wkthat matters this?" he says. *All we need to be assured of is 
that every sentence of Beripture whieh but remotely concerns 
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either faith or practice, is infallibly true.! It is no matter how 
truth comes to us, if only we have jt fully and certainly." 

He thinks the partial theory important from an apologetie 
point of view, *to free the infallible word of Scripture from all 
those embarassing cireumstances which have been so artfully and 
disingenuously thrown out to its discredit.'? 


6. Middleton. 


Dr. C. Middleton (t 1750), though a noted divine and scholar 
of the Chureh of England, has often been regarded as a disbe- 
liever in the fundamental truths of Christianity. Not only did 
his views diverge from those even of the English latitudinarians 
hitherto considered, but his whole spirit and character were so 
different that, with his disciple Wakefield, he deserves a place by 
himself at the end of the list. ; 

His aim seems to have been to eradicate as far as possible the 
supernatural element from the Scriptures, and to subvert by any 
and every possible method the received view of their infallible 
inspiration. He says bitterly that the orthodox doctrine on this 
subject is *à elog and ineumbrance to Christianity with all rational 
and thinking men;' and * has no other foundation but in the mis- 
taken sense of certain texts suggested by the prejudice of pious 
men.? He grounds these statements partly on the so-called evi- 
dence of fact, saying that «everyone may see apparent marks of 
human frailty in the Seriptures, not only in style and language, 
but sometimes also in matter. 

The evangelists make not the least pretensions to infallibility, 
and the apostles on some occasions distinctly disclaim it. Paul 
was sometimes destitute of divine assistance in explaining partic- 
ular doctrines; and contradictions exist in the gospels which are 
incapable of reconciliation. Two examples of his style of criti- 
cism may illustrate his spirit and method: 

* Matthew either wilfully suppressed or negligently omitted 
three successive descents from father to son in the first chapter 
of his gospel.* 


! Doct. of Grace, p. 2711. 

? Id., 279. 

? Works, vol. II: 19, 20. 
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With reference to the protevangelic promise, * men who inquire 
into things will meet with many absurdities which reason must 
wink at, and many ineredibilities which faith must digest, before 
they can admit the authority of this prophecy upon the evidence 
of this historical narration." ' 


1. Wakefield. | : 


Gilbert Wakefield (T 1801) published (1/781) an * Essay on Inspi- 
ration, which is thus summed up by Mr. Leslie Stephen*: * He 
argued that the inspiration of the gospel was *unnecessary because 
strength of jüdgment, adequate information and unbiased affection 
are sufficient guarantees for historical aecuracy. It was *inexpe- 
dient and improbable? because a complete consistency would have 
led to suspicions of complicity. 

* [t was disclaimed by the writers themselves, and cases of abso- 
lute contradietion eould be produced. Christ wished to show the 
efficacy of truth operating without supernatural advantages." 

Mr. Stephen sets down the production as little more than an 
imitation of the older attack of Middleton. 


I THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


We have already passed the dividing line which separates the 
present century from the past, and here perhaps a purely histori- 
eal survey should stop. Yet surely the questions concerning 
inspiration are living ones, and possess an interest and importance 
other than that which is strietly historical. Some enthusiasts call 
them the «burning, blazing? questions of the day and hour. We 
may at least be justified in presenting a sketch of the opinions of 
some leading and representative writers. 


I. German Rationalists. 

1. Wegscheider. 

Wegscheider (t 1849) held that the power by which the Scripture 
writers were enabled to fulfil their task differed in no essential 
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respect from that possessed in common by all men as a gift from 
the Almighty, and manifested in the ordinary exercise of the 
moral and rational nature. Ee therefore made the essence of 
inspiration to consist simply in the fact that the sacred writers, in 
the spirit of piety, referred to God their good thoughts and ideas, 
and recorded them under divine guidance and assistance.! 


2. De Wette. 


This theologian (t 1849) says: ** The biblical doctrine of inspi- 
ration does not imply the superstitious notion of an influence of 
the Holy Ghost upon the saered writers, abrogating the laws of 
nature, nor the exaggerated extension of inspiration to all things 
and everything in the Scriptures, nor yet the admission of their 
unconditional and unlimited infallibility. 

*'The essential idea is rather the religious sense of the divine 
working, or of the Holy Spirit, in the sacred writers, and this 
indeed solely in regard to their belief and elevation of soul, not in 
regard to their formation of ideas. It bore relation to historic 
truth, only in so far as its knowledge was dependent upon a holy 
love of truth."* 

Baur ceriticises this as the familiar phraseology with which 
rationalism seeks to conceal the shallowness of its views.' 


Il Schleiermacher. 


Sehleiermache? (t 1834) gave up the old ecclesiastical theory of 
inspiration, and advocated views which formed on the whole ite 
direct antithesis. These views, utterly unsound from the stand- 
point of orthodoxy, were yet thought to mark essential progress 
in the history of the doctrine. 

Schleiermacher taught : 

1. That the Spirit by which the Scriptures are inspired is not 
the personal Holy Ghost, but rather the *genius" of Christianity 
individualizing itself in the sacred writers, and related to them as 
the general to the partieular. "This theologian promptly dismisses 
every question as to the more exaet relation of this Holy Ghost to 
the Third Person of the Trinity. 


. ! Institutiones, & 44. 
? Dogmatik der Luth. Kirch., p. 41. 
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2. The idea of inspiration is to be properly understood only 
from the history in which it appears. This inseparable connec- 
tion of the inspiration-idea and a definite history, Schleiermacher 
maintaine, and makes his point of departure. Cremer remarks: 
— * Whether his conception is sufficiently broad and attaches to 

actual history, or merely to the theory of the same, is another 
matter." ' . 


3. Inspiration was not a transient state, but à permanent attri- 
bute of the apostles—a part of their collective official activity. It 
was monstrous, he held, to maintain (for the purpose of giving 
special prominenee to the inspiration of the Scriptures) that the 
apostles were less animated and moved by the Holy Ghost in 
other parts of their official work than in the act of writing.' 
Special apostolie inspiration is nothing appertaining exclusively 
to the New Testament books: these only'participate in it, and 
inspiration in this narrower sense, as it is conditioned by the purity 
and completeness of the apostolie apprehension of Christianity, so 
it extends to all the official apostolie activity proceeding there- 
from. ' 


4. The New Testament, on the other hand (while strictly super- 
natural neither in origin nor contents), is yet the most original and 
the purest expression of the new life flowing from Christ. No sub- 
gequent, writings can be compared with those whose authors stood 
under the purifying influence of his living memory. To all later 
works they must possess, in some sense, a normative significance 
and relation. 


.. B. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, Schleiermacher 
taught that it proceeded not from the genius" (gemein-geist) of 
Christianity, but from the narrow national spirit of Judaism. 
Delief in its special inspiration, or in the fact of a revelation 
made to the Jewish people, he regarded as inconsistent with the 
advaneed stage of information respecting Jewish history. Faith 
in the revelation of God in Christ, he declared, was in no way 
dependent upon the acceptance of the Jewish canon. lle ex- 
plained the admission of the Old Testament books to a place in 
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the Christian eanon, partly from the appeals made to them by 
New Testament writers, and partly from the historical connec- 
tion between Christian worship and the Jewish synagogue.' 

Rationalistic as these views of Schleiermacher clearly were, it is 
nevertheless true that the general influence, both of the man him- 
self and of his doctrinal system, was opposed to rationalism, and 
in favor of positive faith in a positive revelation. 


III. Supernaturalism. 


This was à product of the transition period, and, while main- 
taining old forms of expression, departed essentially from the 
old orthodox Lutheran faith. "The older divines had based their 
theory of inspiration upon the inner necessity of the thing; the 
supernaturalists founded theirs on the promise of Christ to bestow 
his Spirit on the apostles. "The historical certainty of inspiration, 
then, rested upon the authority and trustworthiness of Jesus as an 
immediate divine teacher. *Supernaturalism? found the super- 
natural element in revelation, not in the orm but in the contents 
of the sacred writings. Upon revelation it laid chief stress, and 
viewed the apostles as the chief witnesses thereto.! To this school 
the trustworthiness of the Seriptures was of supreme importance, 
rather than their divine origin and authority. It was believed that 
in the written records, the assistance of the Spirit was enjoyed 
to such a degree as to preserve the authors from error in matters 
of faith. In regard to non-essentials they were left to the exercise 
of their own faculties, and of course were fallible. 


1. Z'westen. 


This divine was one of the supernaturalists attaching himself to 
the school of Sehleiermacher. Like Nitzsch, he professed not to 
deviate essentially from the definitions of the older theologians, 
but rather to accept them. None the less does he confess a mul- 
titude of weaknesses in the old theory, and therefore make the 
more desperate effort to save his orthodoxy, and at the same time 
preserve his allegiance to his master. lle actually succeeded, like 
other divines of this class, in wavering between the two.* 


1 Beck, Dogm.-gesch., 128. 
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9. Elwert. 


*It was reserved for Elwert (t 1865) to develop most thor- 
oughly the theory of inspiration based upon principles laid down 
by Scehleiermacher. "This view supposes the apostles to have been 
inspired, only in so far as the Spirit works in them a faith by 
which they appropriated to themselves the revelation of Christ, 
and so far as from this, by means of faith, in the natural way of 
reflection, their religious ideas and conceptions found develop- 
ment. ' E 


The differences between this later and the earlier idea of inspi- 
ration, are thus summed up.' 


'&. *'The sacred writers in the composition of their works were 
by no means in a purely passive condition; they rather made use 
of their natural powers and capacities, and impressed upon their 
produetions unmistakably the stamp of their own individuality. 


b. * The possession of the Holy Ghost in the case of the apostles 
was generically one with the participation of others in the same 
gift; but, agreeably to the end whieh was to be accomplished 
through them, and conformably to their relation to the original 
revelation in Christ, it was in their case pre-eminent in degree. 


e. * The influence of the Holy Ghost upon them was not a 
guggestion of elaborated ideas and knowledges. "The Spirit rather 
wrought in them the faith which was the mediating element 
between their religious conceptions and the revelation of Christ. 


d. *' The operation of the Holy Ghost is to be referred, not so 
much to individual matters as to the whole manner of thinking 
and feeling on the part of the apostles, within whom he dwelt as 
a permanent principle. The older theory was rigA£ in so far as it 
admitted his activity in every single part: in the resolution to 
write, in the formation of the thoughts and words, and in selec- 
tion and arrangement.  Dut it was wrong in this, that it admitted 
that relation of the divine activity at all points, equally and 
immediately. 

e. «The idea of an unconditional infallibility of the apostolie 
writings is to be abandoned. Infallible they were, in so far as 
this, that they, and indeed they alone, lead the Christian soul to 
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life in Christ, and transmit the fundamental truths in a perfectly 
trustworthy way. In other respects infallibility cannot be proved. 

f. *'The form belongs to the individuality of the apostles, and 
the influences they derived from their age. Each age has to 
conceive Christian doctrine in the form peculiar to it, and to 
mould it into system. If this form is penetrated with the spirit of 
Christianity, then all the manifoldness of the same is unattended 
with danger. Foritis the way of the Spirit to exhibit itself in 
manifold form. Just because it is the Spirit of Eternal Revelation, 
it cannot, Christ excepted, express itself fully and completely in 
any finite spirit." ' 


IV. More General Evangelical. 


This term is intended merely as a designation of the general 
views and sympathies of the writers whose names appear under 
it, without attempting to define more exactly their precise theo- 
logical position. 


1. JVeander. 


This divine (t 1850), declared his conviction that it was neces- 
gary to distinguish what is divine from what is human in the gospel 
record. *I am sure," he says, *that the fall of the old form of 
the doctrine of inspiration, and indeed of many other doctrinal 
prejudices, will not only not involve the fall of the essence of the 
gospel, but will eause it no detriment whatever. Nay, I. believe 
it, will be more clearly and accurately understood, and men will be 
better prepared to fight with and conquer that inrushing infidelity, 
against which the weapons of the old dogmatism must be powerlese 
in any land, and that from such a struggle à new theology, puri- 
fied and kenoyated i in the spirit of the gospel, must arise." * 

Neander's own view of inspiration may be gathered from the 
following passage: If we find, on close inquiry, that the 
historical statements of the evangelists are somewhat obscured 
by subjective influences, our estimate of their veracity need in 
no wise be affected thereby. Such a result would not conflict in 
the least with the only tenable idea of inspiration. The organs 
whieh the Holy Ghost illuminated and inspired to convey his 


1 Baur, Dogm. -gesch, TII, 481. 
? Life of Christ, Pref. p. xi. 
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truth to men, retained their individual peculiarites, and remained 
within the sphere of the psychological laws of our being. Besides, 
inspiration, both in its nature and its object, refers only to man's 


religious interests, and to points connected with it." ' 


9. Stier. 


— Stier (* 1862) attempted to vindieate the old Lutheran doe- 
trine of verbal inspiration, but could not avoid important critical 
concessions. 

His theory was in some respects peculiar. He maintained that 
the Seriptures give us the thoughts, not of its individual authors, 
but of the Spirit, speaking through them. Inspiration applies not 
to the words but to the Word. |. ** We possess what Christ spoke, 
not indeed the very words themselves, literally understood, but as 
indicated through the testimony of the Evangelists, and elevated 
into the Spirit." 

The Scripture is infallible so far as general tenor is concerned, 
though there may be inaccuracies in minor matters. Deing firm 
in the orthodox faith that the Holy Spirit is the primary author. 
of Scripture, Stier did not trouble himself about the canonicity of 
the human authors. In his own development of the doctrine of 
inspiration, he exhibited an evangelical mystic tendency. 

9. Philippi. 

The general sympathies of Philippi were with the conservative: 
and striet construetion of our doctrine. Yet he comprehends 
inspiration under the more general idea of * illumination, i. e., the 
enlightening influence of the divine Spirit upon the church, from 
which, however, he is careful to distinguish it in various ways. 
He defines inspiration as that act of the Spirit of God upon the 
human spirit, by means of which the latter becomes, as it were 
the object of revelation, and is enabled to receive it pure and 
unsullied ;* or, *that contact of the human spirit with the Spirit 
of God through which the revelation of the latter, in its pure and 
undistorted forms, becomes the possession of the former.' 

He distinguishes three degrees of inspiration—the legal, the 
prophetie, and the apostolice, each higher, more complete, and 


1 Lfeof Christ, p. 47. 
? Kirch. Glaubensl., 1: 207-21. 
3 Id., I: 222-3. 
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perfect than the other. The last or apostolice stage is substan- 
tially eoineident with revelation, the difference between the two' 
being ideal rather than actual. 


4. Bothe. 


Rothe (t 1867) maintained with steadfast determination the 
revealed character of Christianity. He did indeed abandon the 
old theory of inspiration, but only to undertake its scientific recon- 
struction on what seemed to him more sure foundations." 

To him the Bible is not the word of God, in the sense of an im- 
mediate communicotion of religious doctrine. It is not revelation 
itself, but rather its record, in the purest and fullest meaning of the 
term. It is simply the overflow of the fulness of the divine life of 
its authors. The Bible is not inspired, in the old dogmatie sense of 
the word, for inspiration does not relate to literary activity. It is 
not a religious text-book, but rather a historical record, which, as a 
constituent part of revelation,! must bé penetrated and surrounded 
by the peculiar atmosphere of the same, i. e., by the divine breath 
which it inhales. Nevertheless, from its historie character it must 
. be content patiently to abide the free scientific investigations of 
historical criticism respecting the canon as a whole, and the canon- 
icity of single parts; for the great revolution in religious knowledge 
which charaeterizes modern times finds the foundation and centre 
of Christianity, not in a book, but in a person; not in a doctrinal 
System, but in facts and deeds, i. e., in history." 


5. Mawntensen. 


Martensen, bishop of Seeland, Denmark, occupies in general the 
position of Rothe, though modified by the influence of Schleier- 
macher. With reference to— 


a. The Nature of Inspiration 


he holds, in the first place, to an inseparable union between the 
miracle of the Incarnátion and that of inspiration. Properly 
speaking, they are only the two sides—one objective and the other 


1 KircM. Glaubensl., 1: 223 ff. 

? Kahnis, Luther. Dogm., 281. 

3 Rothe, Zur Dogmatik (1863); Dritte Abhand., 155. 
* Id., 26, 129, 319. 

5 Id. 317. 
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.subjeetive—of the one fundamental miracle of the new creation, 
to which the Christian church traces its origin.' 

The miracle of inspiration took place on the day of Pentecost, 
aud was the breaking forth of the Spirit of God within the spirit 
of man. "The gift of tongues was essentially a state of ecstasy, but 
this did not constitute inspiration. It was only its accompaniment, 
and as it were a shell or husk, within whieh was contained, and 
out of which proceeded the clear and historical consciousness of 
revelation.' 

Inspiration in the primitive age was not confined exclusively to 
the apostles, but (distinguishing degrees in the same) was bestowed 
upon them in its 'ulness for their official work as founders of the 
church. "Their relation to the Spirit was not one of bondage, but 
rather of freedom; and in their case inspiration consisted in a pro- 
gressive communication of the Spirit, going hand in hand with the 
progressive development both of consciousness and of freedom.' 
Personality in the Seripture writers was therefore not lost, but 
preserved, intensified and elevated. It is to be noted also that not . 
the individual, but the total apostolice consciousness ean be taken 
as an adequate expression of the mind of the Spirit; and this was 
raised above temporal limitations and imperfections only in regard 
to the articles of fundamental truth." 

In the Holy Seriptures Martensen finds the ripened fruit of 
inspiration. He would emphasize both the «»?on and the dis- 
tinction of the divine and human elements contained therein; 
The formula of the former is, the Scripture 7s the word of God 
that of the latter, «the Seriptures conéa?n the word of God. 
Each is true when properly defined and explained. 


b. The Extent of Inspiration. 
Martensen would not extend inspiration to every tittle and 
every point in the Bible. Something transient and casual exists 


in every book of the Old Testament, and also in the New. We 
cannot maintain the representative character of everything in the 


1 Christian Dogmatica, 19. 
? [d., 338, 339. 
3 Id. , 342. 
* [d., 342. 
5 Id., 343, 402, 408. 
6 Id., 403. 
? Id. ,, ib. 
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New Testament as a pattern for our guidance: e. g. community 
of goods, combination of the agapse with the Lord's supper, &c. 
Only the general practice of the church is exemplary for perma- 
nent guidance.' 

He does not view possible or aetual eontradictions in chrono- 
logical and historical details as harmful, unless of such a kind as 
to affect the substance of revelation, i. e. to distort our apprehen- 
sion of Christs person, or disturb the fundamental basis of 
revealed truth.' 


6. Hofman. 


This divine was inclined to a free construction of the doctrine 
of inspiration.  IIe regarded the limitation of the idea to Serip- 
ture as unwarranted and arbitrary, and would himself extend it to 
heathen writings and poets. lie said that the doctrine of inspira- 
tion was nothing else than a * conclusion-baek ward ' (Rückschluss) 
from the character of the Seriptures to their origin. From this 
view also resulted the theory of its infallibility. He would not 
himself admit that the teaching of any single apostle was abso- 
lutely free from error; much less could any one portraiture of 
Christ adequately set forth the full glory of its subject. He did 
affirm, however, that the collect?ve preaching of the apostles con- 
tained the conditions of an absolutely errorless apprehension of 
Christ. (Compare Martensen above.) "The Bible, accordingly, is 
not wholly free from error, but it is the perfectly sufficient instru- 
ment for attaining an absolutely infallible knowledge of divine 
revelation, sinee it contains within itself the means of self- 
purifieation from the errors clinging to its individual parts: i. e. 
it contains the means of self-correction. This is its actual infalli- 
bility, and herein also lies its sufficiency.' 


T. Tholuck. 


This theologian in his * Essay on the Doctrine of Inspiration? 
maintains : 

a. That what is known as the old orthodox theory (i. e. the 
high Lutheran) is in reality modern, not dating back even to the 
Reformation. 

1 Christian Dogmatics, 405. 

? ]d., 404. 

3 Schrift-beweis. passim. 

* Beck, Dogm.-gesch., 127. 
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" b. That it was developed as a means of furnishing to Protes- 
tantism a eounter-infallibility to that claimed by Catholicism for 
cecumenical councils and the pope. 

c. That in reality it has placed in the hands of rationalism a 
most formidable weapon of attack upon the church. 

d. That the free conception of the doctrine, so far from being 
the fruit of modern rationalism, has had its advocates in every age 
of the church, and must perforce find recognition and acceptance 
as the result of careful and candid reflection upon the text of 
Seripture.' 

The main part of the essay is an ardent polemic against the 
received doctrine of the absolute inspiration and infallibility of 
the Scriptures, evidence being drawn not only from the history of 
opinion, but also from the character and constitution of the sacred 
books themselves. He asserts the clear and certain existence of 
imperfections and errors in the Seriptures as we have them, but 
thinks that so long as these do not touch essential matters, i. e. the 
Substance of revealed truth, they can do no damage to Christian 
faith, nor to the doctrine of inspiration properly conceived. The 
witness of the Spirit is certain to faith, and faith once become 
conscious of its own essential character, unhesitatingly leaves to 
science all that transcends this province.' 

Tholuck's work thus appears to be mainly negative or destruc- 
tive. He has, however, positive convictions of his own, and 
devotes the concluding part of the essay to a defence and proof of 
his position, that a divine and' infallible inspiration, i. e. a direct 
and absolute witness of the Spirit, does relate to the kernel of Serip- 
ture, in other words, to its properly vevealed parte, including 
everything that concerns the Christian doctrine of salvation. 


. 8. Düsterdeck. 


Düsterdieck published, a number of years since, a volume en- 
titled * Apologetische DBeitrüge," mainly devoted to the question 
of inspiration in relation to the individuality of the sacred writers, 
and their real or supposed mistakes. 

He believes that they did fall into errors, e. g., such as that of 
expecting Christ near return, but holds that this did not in 
any measure detract from their authority. 


1 Baur, Zogm.-gesch., III: 489. 
? Tholuck, translated in JNoyes T'heol. Essays, 105, 106. 
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«TI believe," he says, *on the one hand, in a theory of in- 
.Spiration which admits the possibility of errors, not only in his- 
torical and other external matters, but even in matter of doctrine. 
On the other hand, I reject .every theory of the nature of the 
Seriptures, and the inspiration of its writers as fa/«ae and destructeve, 
whieh is incompatible with Paul's declaration in I Thess. ii: 13, 
« When ye received the word of God whieh ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the word 


of God." 
9. Hengstenberg. 


The views of this theologian (t 1869) upon inspiration seem in 
many respects like those of *one born ont of due time,' but really 
correspond with his reactionary ideas upon other matters. He 
occupied very nearly the position of Philo and of Justin Martyr, 
and the other old apologists. 

He finds the source of inspiration in prophetie "—— which 
necessarily involves the cessation of human agency and intelligent 
perception. The Hebrew seers were not merely passive instru- 
ments, but were actually rapt into a state-of prophetie frenzy, 
raving like the Pythian priestess or the other heathen sibyls and 
soothsayers of antiquity. "The other developments of Hengsten- 
berg's theory can easily be imagined. 


10. Van Oosterzee. 


This representative of the evangelical Dutch school may be 
most conveniently mentioned here. He holds— 


a. As to the nature of inspiration, that it was not an external, 
mechanical, blindly impelling force, but a heavenly influence in- 
wardly exerted upon the writers, whereby they were guided and 
strengthened for self-aetivity.' It did not therefore prejudice, but 
rather enlarge, intensify and glorify their individuality. "The 
Holy Spirit took possession of each man, and used him as, accord- 
ing to tlie nature of his sanctified personality, he really was. 

Inspiration is not to be conceived as a mere momentary assist- 
ance granted to the sacred writers exclusively in and during the 
act of writing, but as the natural consequence of their being 


1 Christian Dogmatics, 1: 200. 
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personally led by the Holy Ghost, who controlled their thinking 
and working, and in this way also their writing. 


b. These men were in a special manner, but in vary?ng degrees, 
the organs of the Holy Ghost. 


c. Inspiration extended not only to great but to little things in 
Seripture, not only to the things taught, but to the words and 
the whole style of speech. "This is argued from the indissoluble 
union of form and contents; and archaisms, solecisms and other 
peculiarities are not judged inconsistent with this view.' 


d. Inspiration had its limits. 

Van Oosterzee admits real contradictions in the Scriptures, and 
denies unlimited and infallible CAE except in regard to 
that which concerns God's saving truth." 


Our study of the doctrine of larpistion as held by the theo- 
logians of modern Germany cannot fail to impress us strongly 
with two facts: one, the strong reaction in religious minds against 
the destructive excesses of theological rationalism in the last cen- 
tury, with especial reference to our doctrine; and the other, the 
equally strong opposition to the rigid dogma as held and taught 
by the Protestant scholasties of the seventeenth century. 

Whatever the varying standpoints of the German theology of 
the present age; all forms, with rare exceptions, agree in the com- 
mon demand of a fuller recognition of the human side of the 
Scriptures. It generally admits in regard to the nature of inspira- 
tion, no genuine and fundamental distinetion between the operation 
of the Holy Spirit upon the minds of the sacred writers, and 
upon common Christian believers. 'The difference is not one of 
kind, but only of degree. 

As to extent, inspiration covers only what are technically called 
essential truths, —room is left for endless imperfections, both of 
form and of fact, provided the latter concern only minor details. 
Where the line shall be drawn between the *minor' and the 
* major, is confessedly more difficult to determine. 

The Bible 2s not, but conta?ns the word of God. Not writings 
but men were inspired. 


1 Christian Dogmatics, 1 : 201. 
* Id 208. 
3 Id. 202. 
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V. French Orthodoxy. 


Modern Freneh orthodoxy with reference to the doctrine of 
inspiration finds its chief representatives in Gasparin and Gaussen. 
Both have published treatises which have been translated into 
English.' Other writers have taken much more moderate views. 


1. Gassen. 


This divine (t 1863) taught the absolute inspiration and divinity 
of the Scriptures in every part—including form as well as sub- 
stance, expression as well as matter. He says: * The word of God 
is God speaking in man, God speaking by man, God speaking 
as man, God speaking for man." 

"In regard to Paul's.assertion that *all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, &c.," he remarks: * It admits of no restric- 
tion; it is the «vole Scrépture, all that is written (záea« ypaq)— 


that is to say, the thoughts that have already put on the clothing 


of language. It admite of no restriction ; all Scripture is so far 
a work of God that it is represented as given to us by the breath 


. of God, in the same manrrer as the word of a man is given by the 


breath of his mouth. The prophet is the mouth of the Most 
High. Again: * The entire Dible is not only named the * Word 
of God (ó Aóyoc roo ÓsoU), it is called without distinction, the 
* Oraeles of God? (cà Aóyca v00 8c00). Who does not know what the 
oracles were in the opinion of the ancients? Was there then a 
single word whieh could express more absolutely a complete and 
verbal inspiration 0? * 

Gaussen professes to admit, and tries to illustrate the preserva- 
tion of the individuality of the sacred writers when under the 
influence of inspiration. He repudtates all notion of the state of 
ecstasy, and maintains their self-control. He yet refers all differ- 
ences in biblical accounts of the same transaction, and indeed all 
the human as well as the divine phenomena, to the Holy Ghost as 
their author. Immediate and universal divine efficiency, and co- 
existent human freedom and individuality, he affirms. To reconcile 
or explain the two, he finds of course a very different matter. 


1 Gasparin, '* Plenary Inspiration," translated by Montgomery. 
Gaussen, '* Theopneustie," 1842. — Eng. trans. by Kirk, 1840. 

? Gaussen, p. 345. 

3 Id., p. 355. 
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2. Meylan. 


M. Auguste Meylan, a Swiss Protestant pastor, published in 
1877 a treatise on the Canonicity and Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
His positions are, for a continental divine, on the whole decidedly 
conservative. He defines inspiration as *that action of God upon 
the sacred writers, which put them in a condition to receive the 
revelation in its integrity, and transmit it to us without altera- 
tion." ' 

He disavows all sympathy with dietation theories, and allows a 
human faetor in the composition of the Scriptures. He admits 
progress in the course of divine revelation, and degrees in inspira- 
tion, varying according to the requirements and circumstances of 
the case. He even concedes contradictions in matters of minor 
detail among the sacred narratives, but repudiates the consequences 
of such concessions. , 

The author is unable to bring himself to the admission of the 
distinctions, so generally recognized by continental writers upon 
inspiration, between that element in the Bible which stands in 
relation to human salvation, and that which has no, connection 
with it. Onee, however, he seems to approximate the idea, 
(p. 188.) 

M. Meylan admits a difference of And, and not merely of 
degree between apostolice authors and Christian writers in general, 
thus arraying himself against the the rationaliste, and allying him- 
gelf with pronounced advocates of evangelical orthodox opinions. 


8. Godet. 


Dr. Godet, professor at Neuchatel, approving in general the 
definition of inspiration given by Meylan, yet declares his con- 
vietion that the true light can be shed upon the circle of questions 
relating thereto (perhaps the most difficult in all saered science), 
only by a elear and frank admission of the distinetion between 
the Bible and the word of God. "The Bible includes more than 
the immediate revelation of God. t con£a?ns the word of God, 
but is not identical with it. Nothing can be more delicate than the 
problems which grow out of this distinction, but the time has come 
for the church to rise to the recognition of this important fact." 


! Revue Cliretienne, 1878, p. 57. 
3 Id. , ib. 
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French rationalism, in the persons of Edmund Scherer, Colani 
and other writers in the * Revue de Theologie," has asserted 
German freedom of investigation. 


VI. Opinion in England. 


We have seen that the evangelic orthodoxy of Germany has 
not yet recovered from the blighting effects of the rationalistie 
reaction of the eighteenth century against the dogmatic exaggera- 
tions and absurdities of the seventeenth. It is but fair then to 
notice that in Great Dritain and America a counter-revolution set 
in against previously prevailing latitudinarianism, in favor of 
higher, strieter and more churchly views concerning the divine 
origin and character of the IIoly Scriptures. The doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration and infallible authority of the Bible has had 
during the present century a long line of champions, all of whom 
with pious intent, and not a few with learning and aeuteness, have 
defended what was to them the cause of truth, and foundation of 
the *faith once delivered. The reader will at once recall the 
names of many distinguished writers, whose works are in every 
reference library, and some of them the companion of every pas- 
tor in his study. 

To attempt to sketch these views, set forth often in extended 
monographs, would be impossible and useless, especially as this 
Sketch is not intended for the defense of imperilled orthodoxy. 
The historie interest may be best served by noting chiefly the 
deviations from generally received opinions, among writers and 
scholars of varying schools of thought. 


1. Paley. 


This divine (T 1805) says: *' The doctrines came to the apostles 
by revelation. They were wont to illustrate, support and enforce 
them by sueh analogies, arguments and considerations as their 
own thoughts Suggested. 

* The doctrine must be received, but it is not necessary, in order 
to defend Christianity, to maintain the propriety of every com- 
parison, or the validity of every argument which an apostle has 
brought into the discussion." ' 


1 Evidences of. Christianity, Pt. III: ch. 2. 
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2. Priestly. 


Dr. Priestly (* 1808) holds us bound to consider the great 
truths uttered by the apostles as from God— divine, and worthy 
of the highest regard. He judges us not bound, however, to 
aecord like faith to the minutie of what they mention, nor to 
their arguments and reasonings either from facts or revealed 
doctrines. 


93. Heber. 


Bishop Heber (t 1826) declares' that * mistakes in points where 
inspiration does not properly apply, can by no means derogate 
from the inspired character of a work, in those respects where 
inspiration is either needed or promised.) He also says that *cir- 
cumstances which, whether true or false, have no positive bearing 
on the doctrine or character of Christ, may belong indeed to his 
history, but are no essential parts of the gospel) The bishop 
insists that tlie werds of Christ are reported by the evangelists 
with supernatural and infallible authority. 

: N 

4. Parry. 


Wm. Parry (t 1818) endeavored to prove that there was 
no necessity for inspiration or immediate divine suggestion of 
what the apostles knew already, either from the discourses of 
Christ or their own observation. The Holy Spirit taught them 
all things respecting Christianity, of whieh they were not previ- 
ously in possession—the whole of that ve/4gious truth which it 
was necessary for them to teach, or for men to know. Since he 
preserved thein from all error in what they taught and recorded, 
the same result is secured as though he had dictated every syllable 
of their writings. If they had been mere machines under his 
direction, they could in no ease have given to men more than a 
perfect rule as to all religious opinions and duties, all matters of 
faith and practice. Dut such a perfect rule we have in the New 
Testament, if we consider the writers as under the Spirit's infalli- 
ble guidance in all the religious sentiments they express, whether 
he suggested the very words in which they are written or not." 


1 Bampton Lectures (1815), pp. 301-2. 
? Inquiry into the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Apostles, &c. 
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5. Coleridge. 


It was Coleridge (T 1834), perhaps, more than any one else, who 
really domesticated in England, and put in permanent cireulation 
there, views on the subject of inspiration hitherto current chiefly 
in Germany, and based rather upon profound acquaintance with 
German metaphysical philosophy, than with the genuine science of 
Christian theology. The theory propounded in his * Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit?' is known sometimes as the *subjective, 
and again as one form of the * parta?) theory. Really it is both 
subjective and partial. 

a. He distinguishes carefully 29med?ate divine revelation, con- 
tained in the Law and the Prophets (and of course absolutely 
infallible), from enspération, or the actuation and assistance of the 
Holy Spirit vouchsafed to the authors of other parts of Scripture. 
The latter is only the * highest degree of that grace and commun- 
ion of the Spirit, which the church under all circumstances, and 
every regenerate member of the church, is permitted to hope and 
instructed to pray for, In other words, supernatural inspiration, 
in the proper sense of the term, belongs only to the Law and the 
Prophets. 

b. Consistently with his view, Coleridge admits errors and 
diserepaneies in those matters which *stand in no necessary con- 
necetion with the known and especial ends and purposes of the 
Seriptures. 

c. He bases his belief in the divinity of the Scriptures, chiefly 
upon the testimony of inward personal experience. * Whatever 
Jénds me, bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a 
Holy Spirit. 


Some younger friends and followers of Coleridge abandoned 
his careful distinetion between revelation and inspiration, wholly 
displaced the supernatural element from the Bible, and ascribed 
to it only such inspiration as is common to all believers. 


6. Arnold. 


One of the pupils of Thos. Aenold (t 1842) asserts that he had 
no aecurate, precise, and sharply defined view of inspiration. 


! Works, Vol. V: 569 ff. 
? B. Price, in Stanley's Life of Arnold, 197. 
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This may be true, and yet it may not be difficult to form reason- 
ably distinct impressions as to his general ideas. According to 
the same authority, he found and acknowledged in the Bible an 
oracle from God, a positive and supernatural revelation made to 
man, an immediate inspiration of the Spirit.' 

Many utterances on the subject of inspiration are found in his 
*Sermons on the Christian Life: Its: Course, Hindranees and 
Helps. "Thus he says: *Paul had the Spirit of God so abun- 
dantly that no human being ever enjoyed a larger share," and 
asks, * Are not his writings most truly to be called inspired? Can 
any reasonable mind doubt that to refuse to believe his testimony 
is really to disbelieve God ?"* 

While Arnold holds, however, that the Scriptures are divinely 
framed and superintended, he would not have his faith depend on 
the aceuracy of a date or a minute historical particular. He calls 
it an unwarranted interpretation of the term inspiration, to 
believe that it is equivalent to à communication of divine perfec- 
tions. In whatever points errors may be discernible in Scripture, 
either it does not concern what God has done for us, or what we 
are to do for him; or, if it seems to do so, God has made some 
provision for the case, to remove what it might otherwise have 
had of difficulty. 

The following utterances will convey some idea of his views as 
to the extent of the divine influence upon the minds of the sacred 
writers: Inspiration does not raise a man above his own time, 
or make him, even in respect to that which he utters when 
inspired, perfect in wisdom and goodness; but it so overrules his 
language that it shall contain à meaning more than his own mind 
was conscious of, and thus give to it a character of divinity and a 
power of perpetual application." * 


4. BRobertson. 


The views of F. W. Robertson (t 1853), are best disclosed in 
two letters, Nos. exxxix and exl of his * Life and Letters." * 


1! Stanley, Life of Arnold, 197. 


5 Sermon on Interpretation of Scripture, 141, Eng. Ed. 
^ Harper's Edition, pp. 300-7. 
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* The prophetie power, in which, I suppose, is chiefly exhibited 
that which we mean by inspiration, depends almost entirely on 
moral greatness. The prophet discussed large principles, true for 
all time— principles social, political, ecclesiastical, and principles 
of life, chiefly by largeness of heart, and sympathy of spirit with 
God's Spirit. — Zhat is iy conception, of ?napiration. 

«The inspiration of the Dible is a large subject. I hold it to 
be inspired, not dictated. It is the word of God—the word of 
man: as the former, perfect; as the latter, imperfect. God the 
Spirit, as the Sanetifier, does not produce absolute perfection of 
human character; God the Spirit, as an Inspirer, does not produce 
absolute perfection of human knowledge; and for the same reason 
in both cases, —the human element which is mixed up—-else there 
could have been no progressive dispensations. 

* [ hold it, therefore, as a proof of the inspiration of the Bible, 
and divinely wise, to have given a spiritual revelation, i. e., a reve- 
lation eoneerning the truths of the soul and its relation to God, 
in popular and ineorreet language. Do not mistake that word 
tncorrect; incorrect is one thing, false another." 


8. Hare. 


Archdeacon J. C. Hare (T 1855), in common with other repre- 
sentatives of the Broad-church school, attributes inspiration to the 
eommon gràfe of God's quickening and enlightening Spirit, 
shared by the sacred writers in common with other Christians, 
but possessed in greater measure. lis general view is expressed 
in a quotation which he makes approvingly from Ackermann, a 
German theologian. 

« Theologians have not infrequently been guilty of a gross error 
with regard to the biblieal idea of inspiration, from looking upon 
it as mechanical instead of dogmatieal. *  *  * Hence they 
ought never to have adopted or encouraged the erude notion that 
persons under inspiration were like so many drawers, wherein 
the Holy Ghost put such and sueh things, whieh they then took 
out as something ready-made, and laid before the world, so that 
their reeipieney with reference to the Spirit inspiring them was 
like that of a letter box. Whereas, inspiration, aecording to the 
Bible, is to be regarded as a vivifying and animating operation on 
the spiritual faculty in man, by which its energy and capacity are 
extraordinarily heightened, so that his powers of internal percep- 
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tion diseern things spread out before them clearly and distinctly, 
which at other times lay beyond his range of vision, and were 
dark and hidden." ' 


9. Mawrice. 


The views of Maurice (t 1872) on the question of inspiration 
were determined partly by his own subjective tendeney and 
mystieal turn of mind, and partly by his unbounded admiration 
for Coleridge, and the readiness with which he yielded to the 
formative influence of that profound thinker. | 

The nature of the operation of the Holy Spirit upon the minds 
of the sacred writers was, in his opinion, essentially the same in 
character with that enjoyed by Christian believers of the present . 
day. Thus he says explicitly: * We must forego the demand 
which we make on the conscience of young men, when we compel 
them to declare that they regard the inspiration of the Dible as 
generically unlike that whieh God bestows on his children in this 
day."* He also denounees the common and orthodox course of 
getting up the Bible as a book which incloses all that may lawfully 
be ealled inspiration, and predicts that it will lead to a general 
alienation from the sacred records, and a wide-spread unbelief in 
Christianity." 


10. Sanley. 


The late Dean of Westminster (t 1851) has usually been 
regarded as a typical representative of the Droad-ehureh school 
of English theology. His later writings, however, would seem to 
indicate somewhat exéreme negative opinions. The first difficulty 
is, that his positions are implied rather than explicitly stated in 
his writings. One may feel a reasonable confidenee of under- 
. Standing him, and yet hesitate to attempt the formulation of his 
theory. For a long time his views in biblieal criticism were 
tacitly associated with those of Colenso; his more recent attitude, 
however, has been identified with that of Mr. Robertson Smith, 
though high official station in the ehureh may have dietated 
caution in avowing it. Some of his warmest admirers have lately 


1 Mission of the Comforter, 1: 500. 
? T heologiéal Essays, McMillau, 1858, p. 339. 
3 |d., 349. 
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declared it impossible to tell from his published writings, whether 
he had any faith in the supernatural or not. One has bluntly 
asserted that *he did not eredit the iniraeulous history of Jesus 
Christ himself." : 


1. Jowett. 


Mr. Benjamin Jowett sets forth his views on the question of 
inspiration in the appendix of his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. | Unfortunately for the writer, this book is not now 
at hand. Án approximate idea of his position, however, may be 
gathered from his miscellaneous theological essays, which are easily 
accessible. In one, after enumerating various opinions enter- 
tained, he says: ** There is no foundation for any of the higher 
or supernatural views of inspiration in the gospels or epistles. 
Apostolie writings nowhere lead us to suppose that their authors 
were free from errors or infininity." 

It is quite in keeping with this utterance, that he should see 
imperfect or opposite aspeets in different books of the Old Testa- 
ment, variations of fact in the gospels, and inaccuracies of thought 
and language in the writings of Paul. 


We now come to a group of writers, of orthodox instincts, and 
generally reputed soundness on this especial question, who have, 
however, this more particularly in common, that they admit dif- 
ferent degrees of inspiration in the sacred records. In so doing, 
they follow the example of Lowth, Whitby, Doddridge and others. 


12. J. Pye &mith. 


Dr. Smith (t. 1851) speaks first for a careful distinction of rev- 


elation from inspiration. The former he makes to be the *commu- 
nieation of knowledge not otherwise attainable, by immediate 
divine influence on the human mind. The latter consists in 
«qualifying the recipient of revelation to communieate the revealed 
RhowWIcoEe to his fellow-cereatures with perfect Sertaumty and 
accuracy. 
Inspiration may exist without revelation, as when one by divine 
appointment faithfully transmits to others information previously 


! Essay on Znterpretation of Scriptare. | Essays and. Reviews, 880. 
* Scrip. Testim. to Messiah, Y: 24. 
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gained through any of the providentiall appointed means of 
acquiring it.' | 
Among the author's conclusions regarding Holy Scripture are: 
a. That evidence does not warrant the belief that all parts of the 
Old Testament were immediately dictated by the Holy Spirit, and 
possess the same kind of inspiration. 


b. Different subjects require different kinds or degrees of 
inspiration.  À historian, relating what he learned from various 
trustworthy sources, would need divine influences of a different 
nature from those required to enable one to penetrate into future 
ages, or declare the hitherto secret counsels of the Deity. "There 
must be revelation in the one case, while in the other it was 
sufficient if the writer was directed to the proper use of materials, 
and was preserved from mistake and misrepresentation.' 


c. It was consistent with complete inspiration that the, writers 
should be left to the free exercise of their own mental powers in 
the use of words, phrases and manner. Individual peculiarities 
would be preserved, but the matter would be of divine and infal- 
lible truth.* 

Dr. Smith held, however, that won occasion required the 
divine suggestion of words or clauses, then miraeulous intervention 


took place." 


13. W^/1son. 


Daniel Wilson, bishop of Caleutta (t 1858), conceded both di- 
vine and human agency in the formation of the Scriptures, —the 
plenary influence óf the Alinighty Spirit, and yet the free exercise 
of the characteristic faculties of the writers.' 

He sums up his idea of the nature of inspiration as follows: 
* We attribute sueh an inspiration to the minds of the sacred 
writers as exempted them from all error whatever in the commu- 
nieation of the divine will, and gave to every part of their 
declarations its full sanetion as the infallible word of God ; and at 


1 Serépt. Test. &c., Y: 24. 

3 Id., 27. 

3 Id., 61. 

* Id. ib. 

56 Id., 59. 

^ Eoidences of Christianity, Vol. I, Lect. XIII, p. 319. 
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the same time, allowed to each writer the free exereise of all hie 
natural powers, and the delivery of the divine revelation according 
to his own habits and associations." ' 

As to the exten£ of inspiration, he distinguished four degrees 
or kinds. 

a. J'hat of suggestion—including such communications of the 
IIoly Spirit as suggested and dietated minutely every part of the 
truths delivered. 

b. That of d'irection—or such assistance as left the writers to 
describe the matter revealed in their own way, directing only the 
mind in the exercise of its powers. 

c. That of devation—adding a greater strength and vigor to 
the efforts of the mind than the writers could otherwise have 
attained. 

d. That of superintendency—or the watchful care which pre- 
served generally from anything being put down, derogatory to the 
revelation with which it was conneeted.* 

This lowest kind, being always operative in the minds of the 
sacred writers, is carefully defined as to its sphere. Bishop Wilson 
eoneludes that it reached even to the least cireumstances and most 
easual allusions of the sacred writers, in the proportion which each 
bore to the revelation itself. 


14. ZJenderson. 


The well known work of Dr. IIenderson needs little further 
reference than the notice of his five-fold distinction of degrees in 
' inspiration, viz.: those of dviéne ewceitement, invigoi ation, superin- 
tendence, guidance, and direct revelation. 

He held that the part taken by the Holy Spirit was confined to 
that whieh was necessary to make a divinely authoritative record ; 
all the rest was left to men, e. g. the use of historical material and 
the choice of words. | 

Though objecting thus to verbal inspiration, Dr. Henderson 
says there is no material difference between himself and advocates 
of the opposite view, as he holds the sacred writers to have been 
* always seeured by celestial influence against the adoption of any 


1 Evidences of Christianity, Vol. I, Lect. XIIT: 321. 
? Id., 323. 
3 [d., 825. 
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forms of speech or eollocations of words that would have injured 
the exhibition of divine truth, or that did not adequately give it 
expression." 


15. Browne. 


Among the latest works written from this point of view, is that 
of Walter R. Browne on ' The Inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment." * 

This author distinguishes three distinct states of inspiration in 
the writers of Seripture, as follows: 


a. * Dérect. Inspiration, when the writer is merely transcribing 
a revelation from God, made immediately to himself ; and even in 
the transcription has a supernatural power Worbinr. in and con- 
trolling him. 

b. Zndérect Inspération, when the same controlling power oper- 
ates, but when the matter recorded, although supernatural, is 
known to the writer, mainly at least, by the ordinary channels of 
information. "This matter may be either supernatural words (as in 
the ease of Christ's discourses given in the gospels), or else merely 
supernatural deeds, or arrangements; and the extent and nature 
of the controlling power will be different in these different cases. 

To distinguish classes (a) and (b), we may say briefly that the 
writer is in the first a ?essenger, in the second, a Aestor?an. 


c. Preventove Inspiration, when the matters are wholly within 
the writers knowledge, and at the same time of no immediate 
supernatural import, being in general a mere filling in of details. 
Here the writer will simply be left to himself, to tell his stowy in 
his own way ; and the only work of inspiration will be to prevent 
the introduction of any serious error, such as could not be detected 
by the readers of later generations, and might produce evil results." 


Compare also on Degrees in Inspiration. 
Hill, Lectures.on Divinity, p. 150. 
Dick, Zssay on Inspiration, p. 8; also Lects. on. Theol., 1: 115. 


Some general similarity of view, at least upon the question en- 
gaging our attention, may be detected in the writings of the sev- 
eral divines now to be mentioned. 


4 


1 Divine Inspération. 

? C. Keegan Paul & Co., London, 1880. 

3 Inspiration of the New Testament, pp. 144—5. 
18 
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16. Conybeare. 
W. D. Conybeare (t 1857), held with reference to— 


a. The nature of inspiration—that the influence of the divine 
Spirit so guided and guarded the sacred writers as to suggest all 
essential and appropriate truth, and to preserve from, all error. 
He rejected the notion of degrees in inspiration, as unnecessary, 
and unsupported by faeta. 


b. The eztent of inspiration—that the divine influence extended 
not to verbal expression, but only to the securing of a certain and 
infallible standard of religious truth, from which there could be 
noappedl. In points not concerning this, guidance was not needed 
nor imparted.  Conybeare, for example, doubts if inspiration ex- 
tended to all of Paul's allusions to Jewish chronology. He 
strenuously insists, however, that in matters bearing in any Way 
upon : no such allowances can be made. ' 


Alford. 


The late Dean Alford (t 1871) entertained very decided opin* 
ions upon the question of inspiration, which he sets. forth in the 
Introduction to his Greek Testament, and incidentally brings out 
with great clearness in the body of the Commentary. 

He says that inspiration did not make of the sacred writers 
mere channels for the transmission of infallible truth. — The 
working of the Holy Spirit in them was analogous to his influence 
on every believer in Christ, viz., in the retention of individual 
character, thought and feeling, and in the gradual development 
of the ways and purposes of God in their minds. As their 
situation and office was peculiar and unexampled, so for its ful- 
fillment peeuliar and unexampled gifts were bestowed upon them. 
One of these, in the case of the apostles, was the recalling to 
their minds by the Holy Spirit of those things on our Lord 
had said." 

Our author contends that divine: superintendence, as exercised 
in the eomposition of the gospels, extended no farther than that 
general leading, which, in main and essential points, ensured har- 
mony between the writers. lle is strong in the convietion that 
the phenomena of the gospels are inconsistent with the strict 


1 Lectis. on. Theology, London, 1836. 
? Proleg. Greek Test., Ch. I, 8 VI:8. 
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verbal theory. He admits aetual discrepancies in the evangelie 
narrative, and yet declares for *plenary inspiration, properly 
understood and defined.' 

His precise view of the nature of inspiration is contained in 
the following utterance: * The inspiration of the sacred writers, I 
believe to have consisted. in the fulness of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, specially raising them to, and enabling them for, 
their work,—én a manner which distinguishes them from. all 
other wratera én the world, and. their work from all other works." * 


18. Browne. 


Bishop Harold Browne contributed an essay on inspiration to 
the volume entitled * Aids to Faith," written in reply to * Essays 
and Reviews." 

He holds that definite theories of inspiration are doubtful and 
dangerous, for the reason that while there are clearly both divine 
and human elements in the complex product going by this name, 
it is difficult to define the exact relation of the two.' 

The Awman side of the Bible comes out in the different styles 
of the writers, and in apparent slight discrepancies in stating 
matters of detail. The few unimportant divergences which occur 
are of great apologetie value, as proving among other things the 
independence of the writers.' 

The dévéne side of the Scriptures, or the genuine supernatural 
element, appears in infallible foreknowledge and actual predic- 
tions of future events, i. e. in prophecy.* 

This undeniable fact differentiates biblical inspiration from that 
of mere genius. It cannot be explained on the principle of the 
simple exaltation of intuitional consciousness' (see Morell below), 
but proves an actual communication of the divine will to man- 
kind, through the prophetic and other books of the Old Testament 
as channels. 

. What holds good of the Old Testament, holds good also a for- 
&or; of the New; for no one could eontend that the apostles— 


! Prolog. Gk. Test., Ch. I, 8 VI: 21. 
*Id,ib. 

5 Aidsto Faith, 9849. — - 

 Id.,, 356. 

5 Id., 857. 

* Id. , 859. 
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* with Christ's own mission, with the gift of tongues and mniracu- 
lous powers, with the special promises of the Comforter and 
guidance by him into all truth, and with the assurance of Christ's 
own presence—were in a worse position, or more liable to error 
than the prophete." ' 

The essential thing is infallibility in things pertaining to God 
and religious truth. Yet with all the pains and ingenuity which 
have been bestowed upon the subject, no charge of error, even in 
matters of human knowledge, has ever yet been substantiated 
against any of the writers of the Scriptures! If the case had 
been otherwise, there would still be no cause for disquietude, so 
long as the supernatural element was such, both in character and 
extent, as to secure infallible truth in things divine. 


19. Farrar. 


We may note here the definition of inspiration given by the 
learned A. S. Farrar, in his * Critical History of Free Thought :?* 

* [nspiration is, if analyzed psychologically, probably a form of 
the (reason;? but, if viewed theologieally, it is an elevated state 
of this faculty, brought about by the miraculous and direct opera- 
tion of God's Spirit: so that in this view it differs in kind, and 
not merely in depth from human genius." 


A series of writers holding more radical opinions now demand 
our notice. 


90. Dawidson. 


Dr. S. Davidson asserts that inspiration did not lift man above 
error. It did not confer upon the sacred writers the attribute of 
infallibility. "They were still peecable men, but, possessing the 
Spirit of God in remarkable degree, were gifted with peculiar 
insight into his mind. 

Their own subjectivity mingled with and formed part of their 
inspiration. We take them as guides to faith and practice gener- 
ally, without adopting all that they propounded, or believing that 
they could foretell future events." 


Pd 
x - 1 Aids to Faith, 359. 
? Id., 307. 
3 Bampton Lects., 1862. 
* d. pp. 40, 470. 
6 Introd. to New Testament, I: 14-15. 
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21. Warrington. 


Geo. Warrington quotes with approval in his treatise, Arnold's 
statement that (the faculties of an inspired man are left in their 
natural state, except so far as regards the especial message with 
which he is charged." 

Summing up the results of his investigations of Scripture facts 
and phenomena, he declares, 

a. Inspiration does not extend to the letter, but is confined to 
the spirit of the Bible. 

b. The divine influence does not extend to statements regarded 
as narratives of matters of faet, but is confined to spiritual teach- 
ing, the question of personal sentiments being left undecided. 

c. There is no reason to regard any portion of this teaching as 
uninspired, even when colored by personal or historical influences; 
there is rather every reason to regard the «vAole as inspired. 


99. Robertson. Smáth. 


To most conservative scholars it ean scarcely seem less than 
absurd to speak of a theory of inspiration as held by Professor 
Robertson Smith. Yet he professes to have such a theory, and 
that the only eorrect one. He declares it consistent with the 
Westminster standards, and variant only from their traditional 
interpretation. It is rather incidentally developed than explicitly 
stated in his answer to the libel brought against him in due course 
of ecclesiastical procedure, and in his volume, * The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church. It can really be deduced only from a 
summary of the results of his destructive work upon the Jewish 
canon. "The design and limits of this article forbid the attempt 
to present such a résumé. 

A. few apparently clear conclusions, however, may be deduced. 
He professes to find both a divine and a human element in the 
Dible. "The /atter, the larger of the two, furnishes a fair field for 
the application of the principles of historical criticism. It ie not 
only right, but imperatively necessary, that all parts of the Sceript- 
ures wherein this element is controlling, be subjected to precisely 
the same critical tests and treatment as are applied to literary 
works in general Opinions will necessarily vary as to how much 
ean remain of a particular passage or book after Mr. Smith has 


! Inspiration of the Scriptures— Its Lémits and its Effects. 
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actually proceeded to exercise upon it the critical office.  Infalli- 
bility certainly finde no province Aere. 

The d?v?ne element in the Scriptures is left indefinite as to the 
scope of its application. Apparently no more is conceded than 
that it concerns such a *knowledge of God and of his will as is 
necessary to salvation) The author would probably make it 
inclusive simply of * God's commands, threatenings and promises 
addressed to our faith, and above all, of the gospel offer of Christ 
tous; The ground of faith in the divine origin and character of 
the truths contained within the Seriptures is not to be found in 
any external testimonies to an objective revelation, but simply 
and solely in the subjective convietions of personal experience 
wrought within the heart by the power of the Holy Ghost. "This 
being aecepted, jt is hard to see what functions yet remain to 
supernatural inspiration. 

Better, however, than any attempted analysis of the views of 
Prof. Smith, may be a few citations from his latest published 
works. Thus he says: 

* 'The persuasion that in the Bible God himself speaks words of 
love and life to the soul, is the essence of the Christian's conviction 
as to the truth and authority of the Scriptures.! 

« Of this I am sure at the outset, that the Bible does speak to 
the heart of man in words that can come only from God—that no 
historical research ean deprive me of this conviction, or make less 
precious the divine utterances that speak straight to the heart. 

* For the language of those words is so clear that no re-ad- 
justment of their historieal setting can conceivably change the 
substance of them. 

* The supreme truths which speak to every believing heart, the 
way of salvation, which is the same in all ages, the clear voice of 
(xod's love, so tender and personal and simple that a ehild ean 
understand it—these are things which must abide with us, and . 
prove themselves mighty from age to age, apart from all scientifie 
study." | 

*'lhe inspired writers were so led by the Spirit that they 
perfectly understood and perfectly recorded every word which 
God spoke to their hearts.' 


1 Old Testament, etc., p. 4. 
? [d., p. 28. 
3 Id., p. 9. 
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*'The Bible is a book of experimental religion, in which the 
converse of God with his people is depicted in all its stages, up 
to the full and abiding manifestation of saving love in the person 
of Jesus Christ. God has no message of love to the believing 
soul, which the Bible does not set forth." ' 


These utteranees, in their detached form, have a certain sound 
and savor of orthodoxy ; but it remains true, nevertheless, that the 
views of Prof. Smith, as actually applied to the canon, are subver- 
Sive of all belief in inspiration, at least in the sense commonly 
understood and accepted by the orthodox consciousness of the 
church. 


The next group of writers is, if possible, still more strongly 
pronouneed in its expression of negative views. 


93. Morell. 


Morell, a disciple of Schleiermacher, and essentially at one with 
the advanced Broad-chureh school in views upon our subject, 
distinguishes revelation and inspiration, but regards them as two 
different sides of one divine act. The former is an exercise of 
power by which God presents the realities of the spiritual world 
immediately to the human mind ; the latter is that especial influ- 
enee wrought in the mind of the subject, by which he is enabled to 
grasp those realities in perfect fulness and integrity. God made a 
. revelation of himself to the world in Jesus Christ, but it was the 
inspiration of the apostles which enabled them clearly to discern 
it, The result of the two is to produce in the human mind a state 
of intuition, whose phenomena are 80 extraordinary, that we at 
once separate them from any of the ordinary principles of human 
development. Yet this agency is applied in perfect consistency 
with the laws and natural operations of our spiritual nature. 

Inspiration does not imply anything generically new in the 
actual processes of: the human mind ; it does not involve any form 
of intelligence essentially different from what we already possess; 
it indicates rather the elevation of the religious consciousness, and 
with it, of eourse, the power of spiritual vision to a degree of 
intensity peculiar to the individual thus highly favored by God.' 


1 Old Testament, pp. 13-14. 
3 Philosophy of Religton, 148; Appleton's Edition. 
5 Id., 148. 
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Having denied to the sacred writers miraculous powers, verbal 
dietation or any distinct commission to their work from God,' he 
proceeds to affirm the generie resemblance of biblical inspiration 
to that of genius. Genius consists in the possession of a remark- 
able power of intuition with reference to some particular object, 
a power which arises from the inward nature of a man being 
brought into unusual harmony with that object in its reality and 
its operations.' 

The difference of the two kinds of inspiration lies simply in the 
nature of the objects apprehended, and in the exciting cause of 
the inward mental elevation to which that apprehension is due.* 


24. MacYaught. . 


This author carries out the naturalistic theory to its farthest 
limits. He defines inspiration to be *that action of the divine 
Spirit by which, apart from any idea of infallibility, all that is 
good in man, beast or matter is originated and sustained. * "There 
is to him no distinction whatever between inspiration and genius. 
He makes no question that David, Solomon, Isaiah, or Paul would 
have spoken of everything which may with propriety be called a 
work of genius, or of cleverness, or of holiness, as works of the 
Spirit of God, written by divine inspiration." 

Every thing good in any person or thing is inspired, and the 
value of any book claiming the quality of inspiration depends 
upon the amount actually exhibited, and the importance of the 

truths it teaches. Milton, Shakspeare, Dacon, Canticles, the A poc- 
alypse, the Sermon on the Mount, and the eighth chapter of 
Romans are all inspired; but which of them is the most valuable, 
and therefore most truly inspired, is to be determined by consid- 
eration of its character, tendency, and beneficial effects as seen 
in its history. As above indicated, Mr. MacNaught discovers 
inspiration in rational and irrational creatures, in matter organic 
and inorganic. He finds it in the instinct of the owl, hears it in 


1 Philos. of Relig., 159. 

? [d. 173. 

? Hodge, Syst. T'heol., 1: 170. 
* Doctrine of Inspiration, 196. 
5 Id. 192. 

6 Id. ib. 
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the rushing of the wind, and sees it in the springing of the blade 
of grass. | 

He is able also to argue, to his own mind conclusively, from 
the lack of infallibility in these acts and phenomena of nature, to 
a similar want of infallibility in the writings of inspired men. 


95. /Vewman. 


No further statement will be needful as to Mr. F. W. Newman's 
views concerning inspiration than to refer to his volume, * Phases 
of Faith, especially chaps. 1v. ff. This gentleman has made the 
discovery that *a book revelation is a contradiction in terms, that 
an 'authoritative external revelation of moral and spiritual truth 
is essentially impossible to man ; and that what God reveals to us, 
he reveals within, through the medium of our moral and spiritual 
senses." ! 


It would certainly be a sudden and violent transition, were we 
to pass from the extreme rationalism of such writers as have lat 
engaged our attention, to a detailed consideration of the reaction- 
ary orthodoxy of writers like Haldane, Bannerman and others. 
We shall content ourselves -with a simple reference to their 
treatises : | 

Haldane—* Verbal Inspiration of the Scriptures." 

Bannerman—" /nspiratton of the Holy Scriptures." 

Elliott—" /nsperation of the Holy Seriptures? (more moderate). 

Given— Revelation, Inspiration, and the Canon." 


VII. Greek and Roman Catholic Churches. 


Our historieal sketch may properly conclude with a reference 
to the doctrine of inspiration as held by the modern Greek and 
Roman Catholie churches. For the views of various Protest- 
ant bodies on the subject, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
denominational literatures, in general, easily accessible. 


1l. Ze Greek Church. 


Questions as to the nature and extent of inspiration are hardly 
known as subjects of discussion here. All are content with the 


1 The Soul, p. 59. 
15 
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Statement that the Holy Spirit is the author and communieator of 
Seripture, and that the prophete and apostles are the media 
through which that communication is made to men.! 


9. The Roman Catholic Church. 


The Catholic doctrine of inspiration has been recently set forth 
by Archbishop Gibbons, and his statements may be accepted as 
sufficiently authoritative. 

The Vatican Council declared: *' The books of the Old and New 
Testaments are to be received as sacred and canonical, *  * (* 
because, having been written by inspiration of God, they have God 
for their author, and have been handed down to the Church her- 
self as such." 

Catholic theologians in answer to the question * What is inspira- 
tion??* would define it as *a supernatural help whereby God, at 
various times down to the end of the apostolice age, enlightened 
the minds of certain men that they might know the truths which 
he wished to deliver in writing to his church, and moved their 
will to write them and nothing else. 

As the Bible is not written to teach science, the sacred writers 
use the language of their time. We must not look in the Bible 
for what passes for scientific accuracy in the nineteenth century. 
Still Catholies hold that, rightly interpreted, the Bible is not only 
infallible in what concerns faith and morals, but that, moreover, it 
eontains no historical misstatement or error about physical facts.' 


K, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM THE WHOLE 
SURVEY. 


If now we ask what general conclusions may be safely and . 
legitimately drawn from that lém4ted province of the historical 
doctrine of inspiration which we have surveyed, it may be replied: 

I. Inspiration, in the sense of à communication of the divine 
will to men through chosen messengers, has been matter of 


1 Bib. Sac., Oct., 1864, p. 821. 

? North American Heview, 1878, pp. 324 ff. 
3 Id., p. 326. 

* Id., p. 837. 
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general belief among heathen and Christians, Jews and Gentiles, 
in every age. It readily responds to the triple test of Catholicity, 
viz., acceptanze «semper, ubique, ab omnibus." 

IL. Z'heories aa to the nature and extent of biblical inspiration ' 
should be always, and in great measure have actually been, broadly 
distinguished from the fact itself. Unanimity with reference to 
the latter is the more abundantly proved by the comparative 
absence of dogmatie speeulations upon the former, during the 
first fifteen centuries of the history of the church. 


III. Abandoning the common, but really useless attempt at a 
rigid classification of the various theories of inspiration, we may 
yet say with eonfidenee that no single one has ever commanded 
sufficiently general assent to entitle it to rank (as party zealots 
would have it) as *the immemorial doctrine of the church of God 


IV. History furnishes conclusive evidence that no doctrine of 
inspiration can hope for general acceptance in the church, which 
fails to accord full reeognition to the co-existence, co-activity and 
harmonious relation of the two factors—divine and human—in 
the same. 

A]l efforts wholly to displaee, or unduly to exalt the one or the 
other, will be met by a more or less prompt, and certainly a strong 
reaction against the sole supremacy of this, and a like re-assertion 
of the factor which is denied or undervalued. "The doctrine in 
ite historical development has given evidence of a kind of self- 
corrective power, which, in the long run at least, is sure to make 
its presence and efficient operation manifest. 


V. If the truth of the foregoing statement be conceded, it is 
plain that the doctrine of inspiration, properly so called, can have 
nothing to fear from the attaeks of modern biblical criticism, be 
they those of avowed rationalism, of pseudo-evangelicalism (whose 
loud professions of allegiance to confessional standards scarcely 
suffice to conceal its really negatove spirit and intent), or of reac- 
tionary orthodoxy and bigotry. 

The trend of opinion at the present day is, as seen above, toward 
a fuller recognition of the human element in the Scriptures ; and 
bold assertions are made of errors manifold in fact, and even in 
doctrine (which in a historie revelation like the Bible arises out of 
fact), but it is to be rememered on the other hand: 


1. That scepticism in every age, thus far, has found, as concern- 
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ing attacks upon the Scriptures, that assertion was one thing, 
but proof and carrying of general conviction quite another. 

9. That its assaults have uniformly resulted in establishing the 

* truth denied, upon a more solid basis than before, and, by clearing 
it from misapprehension and ambiguity, in securing for it more 
complete and symmetrical development than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

If the outcome of present controversies should prove different, 
it would indeéd be *a new thing under the sun. 

It is matter of faet that to-day, as the result of the very eriti- | 
eism which is viewed in so many quarters with alarm, and pend- 
ing the solution of many diffieult and disputed questions, the 
general fabrie of the Seriptures, *apart from the question of 
its dd clue stands on a firmer footing than it did a century 
ago. , This, by the unwilling confession of rationalism itself. 

Surely then, simple-hearted faith in the divine oracles may well 
rest quietly, thank God for that *whereto it has already attained, 
and take courage for the future. 
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INSPIRATION. 
[Delivered before The American Iosnte of Christian Philosophy, July 17, 1882.] 


fit TEQd 


By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy i in Yale College. 


E have defined the specific idea of biblical revelation as 

being that of a divine self-communication in an historic 
process of redemption. This process, primarily considered, is 
historic and objective, and consists in placing within the world 
of history those factors which are fitted to make God known 
the Redeemer of mankind. But this objective and historic 
process demands, as its complement and means of realizing 
itself, a corresponding spiritual and subjective process. For 
revelation is not actualized or completed until man, the subject 
of revelation, is reached. It implies not simply an object and 
an agent of revelation, but also a subject to whom, and within 
whom, it takes place. In other words, there must be an actual 
making of God known as the Redeemer within human con- 
sciousness, in order that this revelation may be accomplished. 
Human consciousness must, then, be ethically and spiritually 
quickened as.a subjective process corresponding to the more 
purely objective and historic process of revelation. As we have 
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before said: '* Objective revelation does not attain its own final 
purpose, unless it realize itself in a subjective and spiritual 
process. There can be no revelation as a process of history 
without an inspired community to receive, foster, test, and 
appreciate it." It is to this subjective and spiritual process 
which goes on in the inspired community that we now direct 
our attention. 

The only tenable conception of inspiration is that which 
makes it a personal transaction, as to the nature and result of 
which we have clear light only by viewing the two personalities 
involved in the transaction. "These personalities are, of course, 
always two spirits, the Infinite and Eternal Divine Spirit, and 
the spirit of man made in the image of God and made for re- 
ceiving the spiritual self-communications of God. We must, 
then, approach the idea of inspiration by considering the idea 
of the agent of all inspiration, which is that of a personal, 
spiritual, and divine principle known as the Holy Spirit. And 
that idea of this Holy Spirit which gives us the true idea of 
inspiration is the biblical rather than any theological or specu- 
lative idea. To a brief presentation of the biblical idea the fol- 
lowing three remarks are fitly preliminary: 

I. There must be some special reason, either doctrinal or 
historical, or both, why the work of inspiration is in the Bible 
referred to the rm or zvebua, Spzrit of God, rather than simply 


to God, or the Logos, or vo?$, Reason of God. The two concep- 
tions of Logos and Spirit, as media of divine communications, 
personifications of divine rational and spiritual powers, and, 
finally, personal divine energies, develop together through the 
entire course of biblical revelation. At times they seem to con- 
verge and even unite in the same conception; as, for example, 
when we are told in PsaZ/s, xxxiii, 6, that the heavens were 
made by ZZe word of the Lord and by Z£e spirzt of his mouth. 
The wonderful effect which the biblical conception has wrought 
upon the meaning of the Greek word zrveóyua, spzr:t, its frequent 
use in the biblical books, and the comparative neglect of that 


word vos, reason, which the classic Greek so fitly elorified, are - 


among the most remarkable phenomena in biblical linguistics. 
The classic Greek would scarcely have known what to make of 
the phrase r0 zvebyua roD OsoD, he spirit of God; while the 
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phrase 0 vobüs roD O6£00, tke reason of God, would scarcely 
conform to the biblical conception or usage. 

Without attempting to explicate the more exact meanings 
which are concealed in such a use of terms, we need only re- 
mark this: The fundamental conception of a divine spirit is 
that of a personal and self-communicating energy; God, re- 
garded and known as revealing and communicating himself in 
history, as Spirit. The conception is peculiarly biblical. Not 
even Plato seemed able to conceive of a divine spiritual energy 
as giving force and law and goal to the history of the world. 
The conception itself implies such insight into the supernatural 
presence and force of sacred history as can come only through 
revelation and inspiration. .The idea of a Holy Spirit, as pre- 
sented in the Bible, brings God before us in the form of a per- 
sonal energy who penetrates and moulds the entire historic 
process of redemption. The corresponding subjective process 
is then fitly called inspiration, and referred to the same personal 
and spiritual energy. 

2. The two characteristics of sensuousness and manifoldness ' 
belong to the biblical conception of a Holy Spirit. What I 
have ventured to call the characteristic of sensuousness belongs 
preéminently to the Old Testament representations. By this 
characteristic the spiritual energy of Jehovah is brought into 
definite relations with the concrete existences and concrete facts 
of history. It is especially opposed to that cold deistic notion 
of God's being and activities which gives him no place in human 
passion or human art; and which regards the world as a 
machine rather than as an organism interpenetrated, filled and 
moved with divine spirituallife. "This conception is, as Acker- 
mann has said, that of some kind of ferpetuum mobile. It can- 
not, however, be properly represented under the thin and evan- 
escent terms of much so-called theology. But we agree with 
the author just quoted in the opinion: *It is more than prob- 
able that the Indians in North America, when they pray to the 
Great Spirit, conceive by this of something more sensible and 
more alive than many of our preachers and writers of religious 
books, when they with great pathos style God a Spirit." 

It is simple truth of criticism that the conception which cor- 
responds to the biblical word zrvebyua, spirit, like that which 
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corresponds to the classic Greek word vos, reason, was devel. 
oped from the physical and sensuous side. But this fact is not 
to the detriment, it is rather to the immeasurable benefit of the 
conception. A free and boundless divine energy enters into the 
concrete affairs of every-day human life. It moulds nature on 
man's behalf. It moves upon and dwells within man for his 
intellectual and moral quickening and purifying. It works all 
things which require the indwelling presence and power of a 
supernatural energy. 

Hence the second characteristic of the biblical conception of 
the Holy Spirit, viz. its manifoldness. How, indeed, could this 
spiritual energy be effective in human history without being 
manifold? If all the members of the great spiritual organism 
were moved and moulded alike, where were the body?  Artis- 
tic skill, wisdom, and mental quickening, prophetic insight and 
foresight, true sense for the supernatural in nature and history, 
moral purifying, knowledge of that hitherto hidden mystery 
which Christ conveys and is;—these are all, according to the 
biblical conception, fruits of the manifold activity of that one 
and the same Spirit. It is this manifoldness of the biblical con- 
ception of the Divine Spirit, with its range and variety of applica- 
tions, which enables us to speak of the Bible in general as the- 
opneustic or inspired. "We cannot, in faithfulness to historical 
truth, consider all its portions as covered by this one predicate 
in the same specific sense which belongs to some of them, or 
indeed in any one sense. It is, in general, a theopneustic 
book,—the fruit of this spiritual process which has accompanied 
the objective and historical process of revelation. 

3. Some more limited and specific conception of inspiration 
is needed, if we are to speak of the relations which exist between 
Spirit and Bible as in any way special and unique. That which 
distinguishes the Bible from all other books is, indeed, not 
solely, nor chiefly, its inspiration in the technical sense which 
the old orthodoxy invented for the term. Its unique character 
and peerless value do not depend upon its being, as to inspira- 
tion, specifically distinct from all other written expressions of 
divine truth. They depend rather upon its historical qualities 
and historical position in the divine self-revelation of redemp- 
tion. These qualities and this position, however, render its re. 
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lations to the great historical work of the Divine Spirit special 
and unique. The spiritual process which has accompanied the 
process of historical revelation, as its subjective condition and 
correlate, and which came to its culmination in Christ and in 
the founding of the Christian Church, has produced the Word 
of God. This Word of God, scripturally fixed in the biblical 
writings, is therefore entitled to be called, in a specific meaning 
of the terms, theopneustic, or inspired. It may be ascribed in 
a special and unique way to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
because it is the result of a process of revelation and inspiration 
wrought by this Spirit for the redemption of mankind. 

After these preliminary remarks we are the better prepared 
to consider the nature of inspiration as a transaction in which 
two spiritual personalities are involved. God is a Spirit; and 
man is made a spirit in the image of God. Hence the possi- 
bility of a communication of the divine life in human moral and 
religious self-consciousness;—the possibility of revelation and 
spiritual communion of man with God. 

The Bible ascribes manifold activities to God as Spirit. The 
conception of God as Creator and Lord of life is mediated in 
a general way, according to the Old Testament, by the concep- 
tion of his Spirit. The Spirit hovers over the waters at crea. 
tion, is the source of life and the immanent cause of its continu- 
ancein both man and beast. In man this Spirit becomes a spirit of 
courage in battle, cunning in workmanship, skill in poetry, song, 
and the interpretation of dreams, wisdom in counsel, rulership, 
and judgment in a king. More especially is the Spirit of 
Jehovah represented as the source of an ethically right spirit in 
man: it isa spirit of holiness. It is the medium through which 
the prophet receives his communications from God, the vehicle 
of divine revelation. A certain diffusiveness belongs to its very 
nature; it is shed abroad, imparted unto, poured out upon, the 
minds and hearts of men and of communities. — This diffusive- 
ness abounds to the advantage of the entire theocratic com- 
munity; but the joy of Hebrew prediction is in the thought 
that in coming time the fulness of the gift shall extend to all 
classes, grades, and members of the religious community, in a 
more marvellous way. 

The same God whom Jesus at one time presents as Óó. ov 
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xat)p, the living Father, at another he declares to be distinc- 
tively S?iri/, mvebyua. This declaration has a theological sig- 
nificance which covers all the distinctive features of the New 
Testament dispensation. Asthe author of spiritual and eternal 
life in the believing community, and, through its offices, in the 
world at large, God is, and becomes known as being, a Spirit 
preéminently. The Evangelists represent Jesus as begotten by 
the Spirit, endued with the Spirit, led and sustained in his min- 
istry by the Spirit. From the later advanced point of view, as 
occupied especially by Paul, Christ himself appears as the life- 
giving ethical power, and is declared to 5e the Spirit: the in- 
dwelling of Christ and of the Spirit is one and the same potency 
ofa new life. The sending of the Spirit by the Risen One and 
his coming is equivalent to the personal reappearance and 
presence of Christ himself. The new birth of the Christian be- 
liever is effected by this personal and spiritual agency; by it, 
also, the perfection in all gifts and graces of the life into which 
the soul is then born. The donative work of the Spirit dis- 
tributes the several offices and equipments of that spiritual or- 
ganism which is the Christian Church. For this Church is 
preéminently the kingdom of the Holy Ghost. In one word, 
the work of the Divine Spirit is presupposed and implied in 
every movement for the founding and developing of the King- 
dom of Redemption upon earth. Inspiration, in the only true 
and comprehensive, yet specific, sense of the term, is the result 
in man's spirit of that activity of the Divine Spirit which accom- 
panies all the historical process of the self-revelation of God as 
the Redeemer of mankind. 

But God is only one of the two personal beings concerned in 
those spiritual transactions which we call revelation and inspira- 
tion. These transactions are Jetween persons: they involve the 
conception of another and finite personality regarded as set 
over against God. To such transactions the second party must 
be that kind of free and self-conscious individuality (Zzzs?ck- 
se22) which can properly be called personality. Only such a 
being has capacity for revelation, or for that knowledge of God 
which the self.revealing Infinite Spirit produces in the finite 
spirit. Only such a being has the capacity for receiving those 
ethical and spiritual impressions and changes in which inspira- 
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tion essentially consists. In the higher use of the word, it is 
only spirits that can be inspired. The constitution of man, as 
the subject of revelation and inspiration, must be considered, 
then, as giving certain necessary conditions to both those his- 
torical and spiritual processes of which we have already spoken, 
For the Word of God is not simply from God to man; it is 
known to be from God only as it is in man; it has no reality 
except as it is wrought out in the human mind and in human 
history. The conditions of this word must, then, come from 
the constitution of that being within whom, by the activity of 
the powers belonging to him, it is inspired. 

The central and controlling element of such a conception of 
man as shall make him the fit subject of revelation and inspira- 
tion is to be found in the biblical doctrine of man asa spirit. It 
has been truly said by Cremer that we owe the conception of 
human spirit, like that of spirit in general, to Sacred Scripture. 
As in classic Greek it is the voós, reason, so in biblical lan- 
guage it is the zvebua, spirzt, which makes man to be man. In 
ilustrating the truth of this statement, we need not enter into 
the mysteries of so-called biblical psychology. We need not 
attempt to decide upon the true, one among the many distinc- 
tions which have been made between soul and spirit, heart and 
spirit, heart and soul. The customary use of mm or vrvebya, 


spiri,emphasizes the religious nature and relations of man, as 
referred to their origin in, and likeness to, the Divine Spirit. 
The question whether the biblical psychology conceives of the 
human spirit as belonging to human nature 2er se, has been often 
raised and variously answered. It has been denied by Holstens, 
Weiss, and others, that the Pauline anthropology means to 
ascribe a human spirit as belonging to the very constitution 
of man. It has been maintained by Hofmann and others, that 
man's spirit is but the indwelling in man of the Spirit of God. 
But the biblical view is rather, on the whole, that the spirit 
which God gave to man at his creation becomes man's own, the 
centre of his personality as man. 

As being, then, in fact and by his very constitution, spirit, 
biblical revelation regards man as the subject of revelátion and 
inspiration. For the Divine Spirit can communicate itself to the 
finite spirit in an ethical way. As spirit, man is fitted to live in 
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a life which reaches through the things of sense and time: he 
can call God Father, and himself be called, not simply a creature, 
but also a child, of God. In Christianity, the life which effects 
changes in the entire nature of man is imparted to, and lodged 
in, the spirit of man. The New Testament anthropology pre- 
pares the way for the doctrine of inspiration: it is theopneustic 
throughout. The possession by man of a spirit, and the realizing 
of his destiny by having his spirit possessed by the Divine Spirit, 
gives to the communion of God with man, both its psychological 
ground and its actual existence. Even the difference of rela- 
tions between man and God which is shown by the teachings of 
the Old Testament and those of the New, has been summarized 
by Zezschwitz in the contrast between the two Greek words 
zvevuaraqopos and zvevyarixos: in the Old Testament, the 
nation as a whole, and especially in the person of certain selected 
members of the theocratic community, is made the Zearer, or 
recipient, of spzrztual znfluences, while in the New Testament the 
Spirit so dwells in the individual member of the religious com- 
munity as to become uzz£ed, as it were, with. Ais spirit, and so 
man becomes s2zrztual. It is, then, as himself a spirit that man 
can so receive the Divine Spirit as to be inspired. In other 
words, the possession and exercise of a spiritual constitution is. 
a necessary condition of inspiration. 

As the steadífast law, or limiting condition, of inspiration, we 
may, then, announce the following: Since the contents of reve- 
lation must become the contents of human consciousness, the 
laws of the human consciousness furnish the necessary conditions. 
of inspiration. We cannot, indeed, deduce the contents of reve- 
lation from the evolution, or necessary working, of the human 
consciousness. This would be to make revelation nothing more 
than the natural working of the human faculties; and this would 
be to deny the reality both of revelation and inspiration. But, 
on the other hand, there can be no revelation accomplished 
which is not within a mind; and whatever is revealed to mind 
must be known in accordance with the laws of human conscious- 
nes. We may argue this conclusion from the general analogy 
of the divine operations: In the revelation of his truth, and in 
his inspiration of his prophet, God will respect the constitution 
of the mind and heart which He has himself bestowed. Wehave 
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previously seen that God does not turn back, or break up, nature 
in order to work a miracle in the midst of her natural activities. 
He will not overthrow the fabric of human nature when He 
supernaturally produces effects in the midst thereof. 

But if the theological point of view enables us to affirm the 
probability, the psychological enables us to assert the necessity, 
that,the laws of human consciousness shall be considered as fur- 
nishing the limits and conditions of inspiration. It is not the 
work of inspiration to depress, but rather to elevate, the faculties 
of man: not to kill but to make alive does the' Spirit of God 
enterthe spirit of man. It is, therefore, one of thecharacteristic 
differences between biblical revelation and the theophanies of 
heathenism, that the former results in placing within the thought 
of the race certain contents of truth, which are more and more 
clearly defined in the moral and religious consciousness of men. 
And it is characteristic of biblical inspiration that it does not 
obscure and confuse, or abolish, human self-consciousness, as 
does the inspiration of the heathen mantic. ' 

It is true of all the objective elements which together make 
up revelation, objectively considered, that they can become ele- 
ments of revelation only so fast and so far as they furnish con- 
tent to the human consciousness. We cannot, then, with strict 
accuracy follow the language of Rothe (in his Zur Dogmat:£), 
and speak as though revelation could be independent of its being 
recognized as revelation. "There is no single act of revelation 
consummated which is not consummated within some thinking 
spirit. And this consummation of revelation within a thinking 
spirit involves a subjective process which is inspiration, or the 
divine act in quickening, illumining, elevating and purifying, 
the powers of that spirit. But, this is only to say, in another 
form, that the laws of human consciousness furnish the necessary 
conditions for revelation and inspiration. The miracle is a reve- 
lation of God only as it is apprehended and interpreted by an 
ethical and religious consciousness thus inspired. Sacred history 
is effective as revelation only when its moral and religious con- 
tent is discerned by some mind with clear and penetrating in- 
sight. The word of God, however it may present itself for rec- 
ognition, must be translated into intuitions and thoughts, or be 
recognized as thecause of feeling and impulse, within the human 
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soul Even the personality of Christ remains fleshly and exter- 
nal unless made known in and through a process of personal in- 
spiration in the personality of the believer. This is the differ- 
ence of which the Apostle speaks between knowing Christ after 
the flesh and knowing him after the spirit. 

. Thislaw extends to all the various faculties which are inspired 
in the process of the divine self-revealing. Senses, intellect, 
sensibilities, ethical and religious powers, can be operated upon 
only in accordance with their fundamentallaws. If they are in- 
cited to activity at all, the nature of their activity must be con- 
ditioned upon the constitution and place of each in the human 
system of faculties. If the senses act in revelation and inspi- 
ration, they will act as sezses; they will act, that is, as means 
of becoming aware, primarily, only of certain changes in the so- 
called forms of matter, and as conditioned upon the fundamental 
fact that the organs of sense are themselves only a special kind 
of matter, called nervous matter. To have a vision of God or 
of angels, as an effect in the nervous system, would be to see 
some form of so-called matter from which the divine or the an- 
gelic presence might be inferred. To hear the divine voice,in a 
literal sense, could never be anything more than to interpret a 
certain affection of the nervous organism as originating in a 
divine act of causation. Memory of revelation, or inspired 
memory, is always memory. An inspired argument, or infer- 
ence, can never transcend the fundamental laws of the logical 
faculty. 

Especial emphasis must be laid upon the truth that the ethi- 
cal nature of man furnishes certain necessary conditions of reve- 
lation and inspiration, under the general law,—the contents of 
revelation must become the contents of self-consciousness. The 
contents of revelation are preéminently ethico-religious truths: 
they are addressed and fitted to the nature of man as an ethical 
and religious being. But with this truth goes another and kin- 
dred truth: these contents are wrought out within the ethical 
and religious self-consciousness. The truths of biblical revelation 
are not, indeed, the merely natural product of these faculties; 
otherwise, they would not be truths of revelation. But, on the 
. other hand, they are truths divinely lodged in, or wrought out 
within, the normal faculties of man's ethical and religious being. 


"7. 
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Or, to use terms of the Bible itself, they are fruits of the Divine 
Spirit in the spirit of man. Ethical ideas and impulses, when in- 
spired, are still distinctively e2/7ca/ ideas and impulses. So far, 
then, as we can have any psychology of inspiration, it must be a 
sound human psychology. The inspired orgazs of revelation are 
never more nor less, in their fundamental capacities, than we all 
are. DButthere being zspzred organs of revelation involves a 
dynamical influence from the Divine Spirit in quickening, illu- 
mining, elevating, and purifying, the normal spiritual powers. 

It follows from what has just been said that revelation and 
inspiration take place in man as a spiritual unity endowed with 
a multiplicity of correlated powers. "The unity of human nature 
is a postulate of the biblical way of regarding man ; it is also a 
firmly established conclusion of modern physiological and meta- 
physical psychology. In the realizing of divine revelation as a 
subjective process, the faculties of man must act in unity. In in- 
spiration, these faculties must be affected as a living unity ; and 
the object of knowledge in revelation will contain elements, so to 
speak, which are mingled in it from all the activities of the soul. 
Inspired prophetic vision cannot be considered as purely a matter 
of the senses without the intellect, memory, and will; or of any 
of thelatter without the coóperation of the inner organs of sense. 
Even ecstasy does not remove from its subject the necessity of 
using the powers of reflection, in order to make clear to himself 
the limits and meaning of the intuitions presented before the 
mind in itsecstaticstate. How close is this psychological unity, 
and how subtle and manifold are all the relations which bind 
together the various faculties of both body and soul, He knows 
best who best knows man. 

This unity, in accordance with whose conditions inspiration 
takes place, does not, however, exclude a multiplicity and wide 
range of powers. Of all these powers the centre and hearth is 
the ethical personality, that spiritual nature by the possession of 


. which man is like God, and communes with God. The inspira- 


tion of conscience, and of the faculties employed in religious in- 
tuition, is necessary, in" order that the contents of revelation 
may become the contents of human consciousness. "The inspi- 
ration of ZAese faculties is the controlling fact in the general im- 
pression upon the faculties made by the inspired state. 
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We may, then, still further conclude, that the various faculties 
of man are inspired according to the laws which belong to them, 
in the service of ethical personality, and for the attainment of 
ethico-religious ends. This principle might be illustrated, did 
time permit, by a complete discussion under three divisions, viz., 
Powers of Presentation, Powers of Representation and Reflec- 
tion, Powers of Moral Discrimination and Choice. A few words 
under each one of these heads must, however, suffice. 

I. The Presentations of revelation may take place, either in 
connection with some special activity of the senses, which the 
subject of the activity ascribes to a special cause, or in the form 
of an inward and more purely mental intuition of truth. In 
some form, the primitive factor of revelation is an intuition: it 
is the presentation before the mind of some object the presence 
of which is ascribed to God as a cause. That the brain and 
nervous system of man, his external and his inner organs of 
sense, are susceptible of being used by the Divine Spirit as the 
instrument of revelation, their use by the indwelling finite spirit 
may suggest. Inspired dreams, visions, and prophetic ecstasy, 
are not, then, contrary to the constitution of man: they may 
rather be considered as analogous to the relations which exist 
between the organism of the mind and both the mind and the 
outside reality. The phenomena of inhibition and innervation 
upon the central organs of sense plainly enough show that, not 
only can the physical stimuli affect these organs from without, 
but also the indwelling spirit from within. We are unable, in- 
deed, in the case of such phenomena to distinguish, by means of 
the phenomena themselves, what must be considered purely 
natural from what may be, in part, referred to a supernatural 
agency. The ultimate test must lie in the nature of the truth 
which is thus alleged to be revealed. But, on the other hand, to 
deny that such physical and mental experiences can be inspired, 
is to go in the face of the plainest facts of daily experience. 


The same general principle governs those presentations of reve- | 
lation which we characterize as the more inward and pürely 


mental intuition of truth. In general, we cannot deny the truth- 
fulness of Pfleiderer's declaration: * There arises not a single in- 
tuition or image or cognition in us, as the ready-made product 
of an externalcause; but what comes to us from without is only 
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impressions, modes of our excitation, which are first wrought up 
into definite intuitions, images, etc., by the activity of our spirit 
in conformity with its laws." In the case of all the ordinary 
impressions of sense, the object which the mind perceives is not 
produced by the combination of merely physical elements. It 
is made up by the mind in accordance with the laws of its own 
activity, but as conditioned upon the way in which the mind is 
excited by the activity of the bodily organs. In the case, then, 
of the so-called prophetic vision, the presentation of the senses 
can be regarded only as means to an end. "The senses of the 
prophets are touched zz order t&at some inner intuition of moral 
and religious truth may take place. But even in the case where 
the intuition does not appear as connected with some marked 
excitement of the bodily organs, it cannot be regarded as some- 
thing manufactured outside of the mind, and then imported into 
it, as it were, from without. "The intuition can arise only by the 
activity of the mind's self, in accordance with its own laws. As 
an intuition, then, it brings with it its own verification. The in- 
spired soul becomes conscious of itself as impressed with a cer- 
tain form of an inner intuition ; and, as a mental fact, this intui- 
tion brings with itself its own guaranty. But every intuition 
may be accompanied by a conviction as to its own cause. The 
intuitions of revelation are by their subject ascribed intuitively 
to the Divine Spirit as their cause. They are not known as the 
mere result of the normal working of the human faculties; but 
they are accompanied by the conviction that God is their 
cause. The Divine Spirit has wrought within my spirit so that 
I see, with a clear inner intuition, his truth—such is the persua- 
sion of the inspired soul. 

2. But the faculties of Representation and Reflection ar& also 
involved in the spiritual transactions which we call revelation 
and inspiration. Without memory, imagination, and reasoning, 
revelation cannot take place. The inspiration which is the sub- 
jective condition of revelation operates within these faculties also. 
That imagination, as the creative faculty in man, is unusually 
active and elevated under inspiration, accords with all the phe- 
nomena and the universal belief of the wisest minds. It may 
be regarded as that formative energy which combines and brings 
before the soul the elements of every form of intuition. The 
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language of revelation is to a large extent the expression of a 
kindled imagination: the tendency of inspired souls is to speak 
in glowing and figurative terms. By its rapid and wonderful 
working, the inspired imagination combines the elements of new 
intuitions and old memories into higher forms, which in their 
turn present themselves before the mind as intuitions to be 
ascribed to the gift of God. That memory is employed, with 
due observance of its fundamental laws, by the Spirit of revela- 
tion and inspiration, belongs to the historical nature of revelation 
itself. Only what is remembered of the original intuitions of 
revelation can become of value to the future. The unremem- 
bered portion is for the purposes of history a lost portion. In 
the self-conscious effort to form a record of revelation, memory 
is, of course, a faculty whose due activity is indispensable. But 
furthermore, the organic and gradual nature of revelation cannot 
be preserved without the activity of memory. Thereseems,then, 
a special reason why the promise which our Lord made to his 
disciples should dwell upon the significant fact, that the office of 
the Spirit should be to bring to their remembrance the truth of 
Christ. We cannot say, on a Prior: grounds, that the merely 
natural memory would be insufficient for the final purpose of 
revelation ; but we can say that the.constitution of man is such 
as to involve an inspiration of memory, if there is to be any 
inspiration that shall penetrate and control its varied powers. 
Furthermore, nothing but that abstract and misleading view of 
the nature of man's faculty of reasoning which has so largely 
prevailed from the days of Aristotle to the present time, could 
lead to the claim of Morell and others—this faculty cannot be- 
come the instrument of revelation, because the logical processes 
never expand the horizon of our mental vision. "That which is 
revealed is truth ; but it is not truth as made over to man in 
definite propositions fit for syllogistic defence and handling. 
Inspiration neither makes nor changes the logical laws of non- 
contradiction and excluded middle. One does not need special 
revelation to affirm that A is not non-AÀ ; nor does it take a seer 
to discover that the conclusion follows from the premises when 
the middle term is properly distributed. But, in this real life of 
inference and opinion regarding moral and religious verity, men 
do not deal with counters, and letters, and abstract terms, such 
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as may be readily brought under the dune de omn: et nullo. In . 
morals and religion, as in all other cases of interest to conduct, 
we do not get the terms of our syllogisms thus clearly stated for 
us. We rather find them as mingled with many guesses and 
opinions; we are glad enough, forsooth! to get suggestions 
which will lead us near to one of the higher forms of probability. 
And to affirm that God cannot so move upon thé mind of man 
as to lead him, along the normal lines of his own intellectual 
activity, from a principle to its true application, from a general 
law to a particular case made known as coming under the law, 
is to affirm that God cannot do for man what men daily do for 
one another. Butthe purely deductive process does not exhaust 
the capacity of the human intellect. For man's reasoning is 
never purely deductive. Induction blends with deduction in a 
process, which defines the truth with the more accuracy, the 
more perfectly both of its elements are blended in it. But sug- 
gestion, the flash of truth inward upon the mind, when a great 
principle is first seen as it stands illustrated in one application 
. of it, is the essence of induction. "Therefore induction affords 
us one of the happiest and most nearly complete analogies be- 
tween the activity of the mental powers of genius and the activ- 
ity of inspiration. 

3. In inspiration the Moral and Free Activity of man is pen- 
etrated and filled with the moral and free activity of God. If 
we use the term conscience, im its strictest meaning, and as 
denoting the faculty of cognition when occupied with ethical 
ideas and judgments, we must find in it the special organ and 
seat of the divine activity in revelation. But if we include also 
under this term those original feelings and impulses which we 
call ethical, we have in them the special organ and seat of inspi- 
ration. Man's moral freedom before the moral personality of 
God is the door by which the Divine Spirit wills to enter the 
human spirit. Man becomes recipient of the divine self-revela- 
tion by the highest exercise of his own activity. That God 
should be so in man, when revealing himself to man, as that 
man shall be most free in yielding himself most fully to God, is 
only the highest form of the mystery of human freedom. Man 
is not, then, best made subject of inspiration by stripping him 
of his selfhood and laying him passive under the divine hand. 
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His passivity in inspiration is the passivity of receptivity, the 
activity which belongs to the self-submission of faith. Just as 
the guasz-ethical receptivity of the investigator ef the truth of 
physics is an activity, and a condition of the most fruitfulactivity, 
so the spiritual receptivity of faith is an inspired activity, and a 
condition of receiving truth through revelation and inspiration. 
Fidelity, truth in the inward parts, is also an ethical act or state 
which is the requisite of revelation, and may be the result of 
inspiration. 

From the foregoing statement we derive as our next principle, 
the following: In all individual instances of revelation and in- 
spiration, the individuality of the subject of revelation and inspi- 
ration must be taken into the account. In biblical revelation 
the circumstances, connections, and individual characteristics of 
each prophet and apostle furnish grounds for various types, de- 
grees, and grades of inspiration. The class characteristics of 
the Hebrew mind furnish certain conditions to the nature of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament. The revelation of the 
Old Testament is not less truly Hebraic because it is really 
revelation and has elements which expand into the univer- 
sality of Christianity. The inspiration of the Hebrew pro- 
phet did not eradicate his race characteristics. * Arabic life," 
says Renan following Lassen, ** is a succession of hates and ven- 
geances." ]tistothis same Semitic intensity that we owe the 
characteristics of the inspired hatred of unrighteousness and the 
inspired passion of devotion to Jehovah, which flame and breathe 
through so many of the Hebrew writings. To the same cause 
do we also owe some of the characteristic imperfections and 
exaggerations to be met with in these writings. That * superior 
instinct" and * special sense" for religion which Renan ascribes 
to the Semitic peoples is by no means unconnected with the 
inspiration which gave to the world the Hebrew monotheism. 
The natural race characteristics do not account for the mono- 
theism, but they are the explanation of the special form taken 
by the inspiration which brought this monotheism forth. "That 
this law was not set aside by the revelation of Christianity, all 
the phenomena of the New Testament most clearly evince. 
But the mental constitution of its teachers and writers uriites 
with the changed character of the revelation to make the New 
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Testament the bearer of universal religious truth to mankind. 
The same spiritual life prepared the organs of the New Testa- 
ment revelation which through them brought its eternal truths 
to man. But thegeniality of each mind, considered as receptive 
of the new and universal ideas, bears some pretty definite pro. 
portion to the amount of such ideas sent into the world by each 
mind. To these complex relations of the individual to his place 
and work in the one great scheme of divine self-revelation do we 
owe in part the differences in type which belong to the different 
views of the person of Christ and to the different presentations 
of the one great Christian system of truths. Under the same 
principle must we also bring those minute differences which 
concern the individual shadings and turns of thought and the 
minuter differences of language—the style in the widest extent 
of the term—which are shown in the oralor written expressions 
of inspired minds. 

In general, we conclude, then, that the finite spirit, the second 
personality in this personal transaction of revelation and inspi- 
ration, furnishes the conditions which determine the mode in 
which the Divine Spirit shall carry out within the human con- 
sciousness, and within human history, the ends of God's self- 
communication for the redemption of mankind. 

The inspiration which gives to the biblical writings their spe- 
cific claim to the title * inspired" may now be considered in its 
relations to biblical revelation. With the inspiration of the 
Bible, in the meaning of the term which obtained without dis- 
pute in Protestant theology from the close of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth centuries, we might properly give our- 
selves no concern. It hasto be considered rather as a matter of 
historical interest than of dogmatic validity. "With this so-called 
* old orthodoxy," revelatio, was the supernatural and immediate 
making known, to the writers of the Bible, of things before un- 
known. Zzspiratio was the supernatural and immediate infusion 
of things, both known and unknown, into the minds of the 
authors of Sacred Scripture, in their act: of constructing the bib. 
lical books. Revelation in this sense appertained, indeed, only 
to the writers of Sacred Scripture, but it might take place either 
before, or at the time of, their writing. Inspiration, in the spe- 
cific sense, never took place except in connection with the com- 
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position of Sacred Scripture. It was always and specifically aZ 
scribendum and 1n scribendo. It wasto be conceived of as either 
a verbal dictation or a suggestion of words, which renders the 
writers as the passive organs, the pens, the amanuenses of the 
Holy Spirit. It covered and guaranteed all the contents, of 
every kind and in every detail, of the biblical books. This 
view really destroys the vitality and vital organic relation of 
revelation and inspiration. It withdraws from consideration 
the nature of the human personality; for it considers this per- 
sonality orlly as the most convenient kind of instrumentality, a 
writing-machine of God. 

On the other hand, the nature of inspiration, and its relation 
to revelation, may be totally misconceived when seen from an 
opposite point of view. The agent, the subject, and the final 
purpose of revelation are the considerations which enable us to 
fix, so far as is possible, the nature of inspiration. Without 
inspiration, revelation cannot complete itself, cannot become a 
divine self-communication actually realized. For inspiration is 
the subjective condition of revelation. The truth is very nearly 
expressed by this declaration of Dorner: *' Revelation, becom- 
ing imparted to the spirit (of man) is, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, inspiration." But, inasmuch as we use the word reve- 
lation in two principal meanings, as objective and as subjective, 
it becomes difficult to distinguish inspiration from the latter use 
of the word revelation. To the mind of the recipient, that 
alone is a revelation which has already become known; and the 
divine activity in making that which is divine known to man is 
an act of divine self-revelation. But since this divine act takes 
place within the mind of man, and is conditioned upon the laws 
of the mind, the form in which it takes place is a spiritual activ- 
ity produced by God: the act, that is to say, is, as to its form, 
inspiration. Can we, then, distinguish between revelation, in 
its subjective meaning and aspect, and inspiration which is, 
according to the statement made above, the subjective condi- 
tion of revelation? We may thus distinguish only if we remem- 
ber that the distinction is largely one of emphasis and formal 
expression. We may distinguish in the following three particu- 
lars: e. The word revelation, even in its subjective use, lays 
emphasis upon knowledge rather than upon the feelings and 
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practical activities of religion. Revelation is, then, a divine 
work which is regarded as taking place in the faculties of knowl- 
edge, and as resulting in the making known of truth to its 
recipient. Inspiration relates to all the faculties of man, and 
emphasizes especially the ethical faculties of faith and self-sur- 
render. But, inasmuch as the Holy Spirit is the personal prin- 
ciple of all truth, and especially of all truth concerning God as 
the Redeemer and concerning his work in the Kingdom of 
Redemption, to have this Spirit is to be inspired with insight 
iato the truth. 4. The word revelation lays emphasis upon a 
product rather than upon a process considered as a kind of 
recipiency, or activity, of the human mind. The process of 
revelation issues in something made known. But the process 
of inspiration is not spoken of as leaving a concrete objective 
product, which may itself be called an inspiration. The word 
inspiration lays the emphasis upon the manner in which the 
human faculties operate. But, as soon as we introduce the idea 
of the final purpose of inspiration, we are apt to be brought 
around again to the idea of revelation. * Inspiration according 
to the biblical conceptions," says Ackermann, * is to be thought 
of as a vivifying and animating influence upon the spiritual 
nature of man, by which its activity and susceptibility are extra- 
ordinarily elevated, so that what otherwise would lie outside of 
its circle of vision, and be dark and concealed, appears clear to 
the inner power of perception, as though made its subject and 
content." .;. Once more, revelation lays emphasis upon the 
permanent and organic factors in the spiritual process. Inspira- 
tion, regarded merely as a certain state or activity of the human 
faculties under divine spiritual influence, does not necessarily 
produce an abiding word of God. In the more general sense 
of the term inspiration—a sense, however, perfectly well author- 
ized by abundant biblical usage—every human spirit is inspired 
whenever it enters into any communion with the Spirit of God. 
The human spirit cannot go out of itself in order to commune 
with the Divine Spirit. It carries within itself neither the inde- 
pendent impulse nor the independent power to exercise such 
communion. There can be such spiritual communion only when 
the Divine Spirit moves upon the human spirit so as to reveal 
within it the divine presence. For this reason, inspiration is a 
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constant experience of the community of believers in their com. 
munion with God. It is, however, the divine communication of 
the permanent truths of the Kingdom of Redemption, in an 
organic way, to the writers of the Bible, which gives to these 
writers their unique place in the offices of this Kingdom. In 
other words, when we wish to characterize the permanent and 
organic factors in the Bible, we refer them to the work of the 
Spirit of revelation within the personality of its authors. 

Revelation and inspiration, as the subjective condition of 
revelation, are factors of the Word of God. The specific nature 
of that inspiration which is the subjective condition of biblical 
revelation, and which is, therefore, the predicate of the entire 
true Word of God, may be further defined, in conclusion, by 
the following statement of particulars. The proofs of this state- 
ment lie only partially in the views of the supernatural, of reve- 
lation, and of inspiration in general, which have preceded it. 
They also largely consist in the results of an extended inductive 
examination of all the claims, and of all the principal classes of 
the phenomena, of the Bible. The proofs, then, so far as they 
have not already been introduced cannot be given; and the 
statement must be given, separated in part from its proofs, and 
left to prove itself, or to fail of credence, according to the test- 
ing of the reader. 

I. Inspiration, in the primary and only strictly appropriate 
meaning of the word, applies to personality. For this reason 
. does Dorner justly complain of the older theory of supernatu- 
ralism, because it violently sundered the divine activity in the 
composition of the Scriptures from inspiration in its original 
meaning, according to which not books, but men, are inspired. 
Inspiration involves the coóperation of two spiritual and per- 
sonal agencies, of an imparting and inspiring Divine Spirit, and 
a recipient yet active human spirit. Books and writings can no 
more than stocks and stones be of themselves inspired. The 
predicate of inspiration can, then, be applied to the immediate 
product of inspired personal activity, to the Divine Word, only 
in a secondary and derived meaning. Of an inspiration which 
can be thought of as detached from personality, or regarded as 
ad scribendum or in scribendo, neither the claims of the Bible, nor 
any tenable dogmatics, give us any account. 
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2. Inspiration is preéminently an ethicalaffair. This we must 
affirm, whether we consider chiefly its product in revelation, its 
final purpose in the Kingdom of Redemption, the pre-condi- 
tions in its recipient which limit its existence and completeness, 
or the nature and activity of the faculties which are most influ- 
entially affected by it. 

3. Inspiration is dynamical, and therefore involves the illum- 
ining, purifying, and quickening, by the Divine Spirit, of all those 
mental faculties of man which enter into the work of revelation. 
The general conception of inspiration is that of a divine influ- 
ence, coming like breath or wind, or some other fluid, into the 
soul of man, and producing there a transforming effect. God's 
Spirit is regarded as operating within man's spirit, to awaken, 
quicken, enliven, elevate, illumine, and instruct, the faculties. 
The man is therefore to be spoken of as moved, or breathed 
upon, or taught, or made wise, by God. Its phenomena do not 
comprise anything within the mind which is foreign to the mind's 
own powers: they consist solely in the unusual form or energy 
of the activity of normal mental powers. Inspiration is, then, 
to be conceived of as dynamical rather than as constructive, 
mechanical, or merely regulative. What might be called a regu- 
lative divine influence does indeed enter into that complex men- 
tal condition which we call inspiration; but, as distinguished 
from the dynamical, the regulative is only the providential ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit. To Providence we are to ascribe 
much of that specific divine influence which the older theology 
made an integral part of inspiration under the term zzuifulsus ad 
scribendum. But, if the divine activity in inspiration is more 
and higher than that which is merely regulative, it is less, though 
not ethically lower, than the mechanical, or constructive. A 
purely mechanical theory of inspiration is such a self-contradict- 
ory and absurd theory that it cannot even be put into terms 
which will represent it to the human mind. All such theories, 
however, as unduly emphasize the passivity of the mind under 
inspiration, and repress its activity according to its own laws, 
may be called more orless mechanical . They all speak of in- 
spiration es Z&ougE God could treat the human mind like a ma- 
chine. To such theories expressions which exalt the passivity 
of the writers of Scripture are favorite—as, for example, ** nota- 
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ries," *secretaries," *pens," *reeds," *lyres," and even * writ. 
ing-tablets." In all the earlier history of the Christian Church 
these expressions must generally be understood as figurative, 
and not as intended to be constructive of dogma; but in the 
post-Reformation era these expressions are distinctly put forth 
as having a dogmatic significance. The theory of this era, with 
the remnants of it which survived in many quarters to the pres- 
ent day, is, then, especially entitled to the title * mechanical." 
But the mechanical theory makes at least two false and destruc- 
tive assumptions. It assumes that inspiration consists wholly 
in being acted upon, in being passive while an impression is 
produced upon the mind as it were from without. It also as- 
sumes that a ready-made product of truth, formally expressed 
in language, is by divine miraculous action imported into the 
mind. Nor is inspiration constructive; as it imparts no new 
faculty, it causes no specifically different activity of any faculty. 
Memory is still memory: intellect is still intellect. The rela- 
tions of brain and mind in prophetic ecstasy are the same which 
are partially familiar to all students of the frequent phenomena 
of ecstasy in many places and times. But inspiration is dynam- 
ical It involves the illumining, purifying, and quickening of 
all the mental powers which enter into the work of revelation ; 
because man, as a spiritual unity, is inspired in order that he 
may receive the self-communication of God. 

4. Inspiration involves, then, not only the recipiency of faith, 
but also the activity of all man's correlated powers. "The recip- 
iency of faith is not passivity ; on the contrary, it involves the 
highest kind of ethical activity. The imparting of truth re- 
quires not only the activity of the spirit which imparts, but also 
of the spirit to which the truth is imparted. "The relation of 
God to man in inspiration no more admits of pure passivity in 
the latter than—to use a figure of speech which Mehring has 
wrought out at some length—the relation of teacher to pupil. 

5. Ecstasy is not the sole, nor even the typical form of bibli- 
cal inspiration. The view maintained by Hengstenberg, and 
even the modified view of E. Graf, which make ecstasy the only 
condition of biblical revelation, quite breaks down. But the 
truth is rather as H. Schultz states it: ** As prose out of poetry, 
so certainly has the quiet utterance of truth come out of the 
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disturbed, the clear inspiration of God from the passionate trans. 
port." "The peculiar phenomena of ecstasy, instead of serving 
as they once did to authenticate by their peculiarity the inspired 
condition of the subject of ecstasy, now serve rather to embar- 
rass the proof. For the condition of ecstasy is not confined to 
the sphere of religious excitement; and, as an excitement, it is 
not confined to any religion alone. Physiologically considered, 
it consists in the suspension of the external organs of sense as 
susceptible to external excitement, and in the greatly increased, 
and even the diseased, activity of the inner organs of imagina- 
tion and sense. Psychically considered, it is an intense and con- 
centrated activity of the mind upon some one object of contem- 
plation, which has absorbed the mind in its use of these inner 
organs of imagination and sense. [t is not, then, in itself con- 
sidered a state of inspiration atall. It is only when the object 
upon which the contemplation is concentrated is a real object 
of revelation that ecstasy becomes a state of inspiration. 

6. Inspiration varies, according to the personality, circum- 
stances, and position and office in the Kingdom of Redemption, 
of its subject. That the inspiration of different persons will 
differ in the degree and mode of its manifestation is a corollary 
from the general truth which makes it a truly personal affair. 
There are various grades, degrees, types, and modes of the one 
spiritual gift. But the Giver is one; and these differences con 
Stitute no specific difference in the one great type which embraces 
them all. 

7. Inspiration also varies in the degree and proportionate 
activity of the faculties involved. We are not, indeed, to speak 
of this variation as though it could be a basis for classifying the 
kinds of inspiration; as, for instance, an inspiration of memory, - 
an inspiration of intellect, a verbal inspiration, etc. But it might 
well happen that certain cases of inspiration will cause us to lay 
emphasis upon the exalted and quickened condition of some of 
the faculties; and certain other cases upon the same condition 
in other of the faculties. In the case of the Fourth Gospel, we 
have especial emphasis laid upon the inspired insight which was 
born of long reflection upon matters of personal experience, so 
dear and impressive as were the words and deeds of Christ to 
the author of this Gospel. Manifestly not by any sudden seiz. 
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ure, but by the continued and gentle pressure of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit, all the contemplative powers of the author have 
been raised to their divine exaltation and purity. How differ- 
ent, however, the case of the Afocalypse, with its constant suc- 
cession of visions seen in ecstasy, and its relative depression and 
disuse of all the quieter contemplative powers. 

8. Inspiration involves an effect upon the powers of utter- 
ance, but is not verbal in the technical sense of the term. The 
former theory of verbal inspiration cannot stand for a moment 
against an inductive doctrine of the nature of Sacred Scriptures. 
Nor can we approve the substitute which Philippi has ventured 
in the shape of a Word-inspiration which is still not an inspira- 
tion of the words. Noris the more careful statement of Beck 
sufficiently accurate: ** The welding of word with thing, of state- 
ment with content, in the one production of the Spirit of reve- 
lation, lies in the very nature of the case." And yet the funda- 
mental psychological truth which underlies the theory of Phi- 
lippi is undoubted in its application to the case. Thought, the 
content of truth, and inner language as the form of thought, 
cannot be separated. We cannot conceive of inspiration as not 
involving the faculties of language.  Precisely to what degree, 
and in what form the supernatural and spiritual inworking may 
be detected in the language of the inspired, is a matter for de- 
vout and fruitful linguistic research. 

9. Inspiration is not infallibility. Indeed the older form of 
the theory of infallibility follows from the same assumptions, 
made on false grounds of the necessities of faith, which vitiated 
its conceptions of the nature of inspiration and revelation. 

IO. In inspiration, the point and kind of union between natu- 
ral and supernatural, and the »odus operand:, are concealed and 
mysterious; but inspiration is not therefore incredible or irra- 
tional. That the precise point and kind of union, which takes 
place between the divine energy and the activities of the human 
spirit, should remain concealed, is accordant with all the analo- 
gies of experience. Precisely how and where physical forces 
unite, or are correlated and conserved, we do not know. . What 
appears is ever phenomena; and the real forces lie concealed. 
The zodwus operand: of the causal relation between body and 
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spirit, between God and the world, is as mysterious surely as 
that of the relation between finite spirit and Infinite Spirit. 

1I. In inspiration, the content of the inspired consciousness 
is primarily ethico-religious. It is an object of revelation which 
is always primarily ethico-religious. 

I2. Inspiration, as the subjective condition of; biblical reve- 
lation and the predicate of the Word of God, is sfeczfica//y the 
same illumining, quickening, elevating, and purifying work of 
the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in the persons of the en- 
tire believing community. Biblical inspiration as a predicate of 
the Word of God is specifically that divine spiritual activity 
within man which is the subjective condition of the biblical reve. 
lation. That which distinguishes the authors of Sacred Scrip- 
ture from the other members of this community is more im- 
portant, and, historically considered, more fundamental, than a 
difference in the kind of their mental and moral illumining. ]t 
is chiefly their unique position, as determined by the divine 
plan, with respect to the historical process of the divine self- 
revelation in redemption. By this position they are divinely 
constituted the guides and founders of the religious community. 

I3. But finally, among the various criteria of inspiration, the 
ones which are preéminent and final are found in its product of 
revealed truth as tested by the abiding and yet unfolding relig- 
ious consciousness of the believing community. It is where the 
Bible and the present witness of the Holy Spirit coincide, where 
the word objective is met by the word subjective, that the realm 
of most assured truth is found. For, the ever-living Church of 
'God both builds her faith and life upon the ever-living Word of 
God, and also discerns, tests, applies, and defends it. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE RECENT SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIETY. 
[Read before The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, January 25th, 1883.] 


By BENJAMIN N. MaRrTiIN, D.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in The University of the City of New York. 


HERE always has been a tendency among active minds 
to speculate upon the principles and the progress both of 
society and of government. The subject is sufficiently complex, 
and the field is wide enough, to afford an inexhaustible topic 
for ingenious speculation; and as the speculator is seldom 
called upon to construct a society in harmony with his views, 
he seldom finds any obstacle to his course which boldness and 
ingenuity cannot surmount. 

In our own time, however, this philosophic speculation upon 
society has assumed a peculiar form, and a grave aspect. It is 
largely among the scientific minds that it makes its way. They 
seem to feel themselves emancipated from the common bonds 
of ignorance, and shielded from censure in their utterance of the 
wildest opinions for which they can contrive to find shelter under 
the wing of so-called science. They give free scope, therefore, 
to the imagination, and present sometimes an imposing front to 
the world. 

It is my purpose, at present, to examine briefly some of the 
most prominent of these speculations presented in the name of 
Science, and to ask how far they give us reliable and solid views 
of the facts of Society. 

The first of these great writers whom it is worth our while to 
criticise, is the late Mr. Buckle, the eminent author of 7Ze 2s. 
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